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Mt Loed Duke, 

I have the honour to submit the Glossary which I have been directed to prepare 
of the Technical Terms used in the Evidence given before the Commission, and which 
forms Volume III. of the Indexes to the Minutes of Evidence. 

I have added an Introduction explaining the principle on which it has been drawn 
up and the authorities which have been consulted, together with certain supplementary 
Indexes which I hope may be of use to the Commission. 

I am, 

Your Grace's Obedient Servant, 

GEOFFREY DRAGE, 

Secretary. 



To 

His Grace The Duke of Devonshire, E.G., 

Chairman of the Royal Commission on Labour. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The G-lossary has been drawn up principally for ' the use of the Commission, but at Main object, 
the same time the requirements of working men and of foreign readers have been |:ept 
in,iYiew. An attempt has been made to , explain , clearly the exact sigjiifioanjce in the 
evidence of all. terms which although in common use are yet 8ufficien,tly technicail tQ 
present some difficulty tp average readers and students of the evidence. 

The definitions have been obtained in the first instance by writing to each "Witness,* Sources of 
enclosing a copy of his evidence and a list of technical terms used with the references information, 
to the evidence, and requi^Bting definitions of them. The information thus obtained 
has been supplemented by Members of the Commission, and 'by the use of existing 
Glossaries, of which the following are the most important : — i 

1. " Dictionary of Trade Products " (Simmonds) ; 

2. " A Glossary of Terms used in the Coal Trade of Northumberland and 
Durham " (Nicholson) ; 

3. " The Pocket Law Lexicon " (Rawson) ; 

4. "From Keel to Truck" (Paasch). 

The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle and such Standard Works as Webster's, 
Nuttall's, Murray's, Ogilvie's, Johnston's, and the Century Dictionaries have also been 
consulted. 

In the case of illiterate Witnesses much difficulty has been experienced in obtaining Difficulties 
the information needed, and in some instances the letters received have actually experienced, 
rendered the points requiring elucidation more obscure than before. In these cases the 
insertion of a weak and possibly incomplete definition has been preferred to the 
omission of aU mention of the term. 

A difference may have been observed between the definitions of the same term in Differences 
different volumes of the Digest already published. This is accounted for by the fact i" deflni- 
that, for instance, the evidence published in Minutes of Evidence, Volume IL, Group *'°"^' 
A., to which the Glossary in Digest, Volume II., Group A., relates, had not been 
received when the Glossary to Volume I., Group A., was compiled and published. It 
should be remembered that one of the objects of the Glossary has been to express in 
clear and concise language the witness's owii definitions of the terms used, and at the 
same time to free them from any taint of partiality. Hence terms occurring in later 
volumes of the Digest are sometimes defined in different, but more accurate, phraseology 
from that used iii a previously published volume, because later and more complete 
information has been obtained and utilised. 

When a term has been used by a number of Witnesses an attempt has been made to Details of 
evolve a, definition complete in itsislf, and yet^ thoroughly applicable in each instance of compilation, 
usage of the term. But where one comprehensive definition is impossible, two or 
more definitions of the same term are given. In many cases where a term has 
different local meanings, localities have been mentioned. It must, however, be under- 
stood that no attempt has been made to produce a Glossary of which the definitions 
possess general application. The definitions given are intended to have a general 
application to the terms as used in the Minutes of Evidence only. 

Terms which are themselves defined, but which are also used to assist in defining Use of 
other terms, have been placed between inverted commas. ' inverted 

The italicised words in a definition are intended to illustrate, in some degree at ofTtalks*"*^ 
least, the origin of the term defined, without entering too deeply into etymological 
questions. 

Some of the diagrams have been drawn in the Office ; some have been copied from Diagrams, 
the works enumerated above ; and the remainder have been kindly supplied by 
Witnesses and others interested in the work. 

The compiling of the Glossaries has proved a very valuable check upon the spelling Indirect 
and correct reporting of terms and phrases in the Minutes of Evidence, and has hence ^^^f'°*a,ges 

t z. t or the 

* It may be here mentioned that some 700 letters have been sent out from the Office, and nearly 400 received Glossary, 
on this subject. — G. D. 
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Plan of this 
Volume. 



been of great use in the immense task of editing such a mass of evidence. The 
instances of inaccuracies which might have otherwise escaped notice are exceedingly 
numerous. 

It will be remembered that each volume of the Digests of Evidence taken before 
the Committees A., B., and 0. of the Commission contained a Q-lossary of Technical 
Terms used in the evidence to which the volume referred. -x; 

These nine separate G-lossaries contained in the nine volumes of the Digests have 
been amalgamated in the present volume, and a separate Glossary has been added of the 
Technical Terras used in the evidence taken before the Commission Sitting as a Whole. 

Three separate independent Indexes have been drawn up of the Technical Terms here 
defined. The first two are prefixed to the Glossary in order to enable the reader to 
ascertain at a glance whether the term he desires to find has been used, and if used, in 
which branch or branches of the inquiry. The third, which is appended to the 
Glossary, is divided into two parts, of which Part i. is a List of the Trades and 
Industries under which the Lists of Terms forming Part ii. have been grouped. 



Numbers 
of Terms 
defined. 



NUMBER OF TERMS DEFINED IN DIGESTS. 



Group A. 




Group 15. 


I 


Group ('. 




• Vol. I. 


Vol. II. 


Vol. III. 


Vol. I. 


1 

Vol. II. 


Vol. III. 


Vol. I. 


Vol. 11. 


Vol. III. 


156 


275 


428 


100 


i 137 

V 


145 155 


264 

V 


417 



859 



382 



830 



2,077 



NUMBER OF TERMS DEFINED IN THIS VOLUME. 



Committees. 



2,078* 



Whole Commission. 



Total. 



136 



2,214 



* This number has been ascertained by actual counting : its nearness to the total above is merely coincidental, 
since the first total includes the same terms in more than one volume, and the second total includes cross 
references but reckons the several parts of a definition as one definition. 
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INDEX TO GLOSSAET— TEOHNIOAL TEBMS, GEOUPS A., B., and 0. 





Volume and Page in 


Digest. 




Volume and Page in Digest. 


Term. 




,. 




Term. 






Group A. 


Group B. 


Group C. 


Group A. 


Group B. Group C. 










Bell horses 






II., 115 


A. 








BeU-men 


II., 141 


_ 


_ 






., 


, , 


BeUs - 


II., 141 


- 


- 


Abaft ... 


_ 


II., 137 




Belting - 


- 


- 


I., 74 






r I., 73 

\ II., 137 




Ben 


II., 141 


— 


— 


A.B.'s 


- 


- 


Benches - 


_ 


_ 


111., 189 


Absolute piece-work 
Acid worker 


III., 99 


III., 188 


Benchmen 
Bending - 


'III., 100 


211., 137 


11., 115 


Admiralty surveyors 


III., 99 


J" II., 137 
■.III., 150 


- 


Beneaped 
Berth 


III., 100 


II., 137 


: 


Aft 


- 


- 


Bespoke department 


- 


- 


I.. 74 


Agate 
Air-ways 


r i.~.76 

\ II., 141 


I., 74 


Bessemer steel - 
Bevelled wheels \ 
feeding inwards J 


III., 100 

III., 100 


- 


- 






r II., 1 15 

\ III., 188 

II., 115 


Bilges - 


III., 100 


- 


- 


Alkali 


- 


- 






r I., 73 




Alkali workers 




_ 


Bilge water 


- 


• II., 138 
III., 150 
III., 150 
in., 150 


- 


Allotment note - 
Alpaca - 
Amidships - 
Ammonia-soda process 
Anchor makers 
Anchor watch 


11., 141 


1., 73 
11., 137 

II., 137 


I., 74 
III., 188 


Bilker 

Billed 

Billy Fairplay - 

Binders 

Binned - 


I., 76 
II., 141 


ni., 189 


Angle bars 
Angles - 
Annealing oven 


III., 99 
II., 141 




III., 188 


Birmingham system 
Biscuit oven 
Bituminous coal 


III., 100 


_ 


III., 189 
III., 189 


Anthracite coal 


III., 99 


_ 


_ • 


Black ash 


_ 


_ 


II., 115 

■ III., 189 

II., 115 


Arches 
Architraves 
Armour decks 


III., 99 


: 


III., 188 
II., lis 


Black ash revolver men 
Black-legging 


II., 141 


• I., 73 

. 11., 138 

, III., 150 


Armour plating - 

Arms 

Artificers 


III., 99 
III.. 99 


III., 150 


- 


Blacklegs 


/ X, 76 
\ III., 100 

I., 76 
. II., 141 


r n., 115 

till., 189 


Assistant constructors 


III., 99 


- 


- 


Black list 


I., 73 


I., 74 












III., 100 














Blacksmiths 


III.. 101 




III.. 189 










Blast-furnace keepers 


III., 101 


- 




B. 








Blast-fumacemen 


III., 101 


- 


- 










Blastmen 


II., 141 


- 


_ 


Back-bye men 


I., 76 


- 


- 


Bleaching - 




- 


II., 115 


Backer - 
Back joints - 


III., 99 


II., 137 


"" 


Bleaching powder 


- 


- ■ 


■ II. .115 
■ III ..189 


Bacon curing 


- 


- 


III., 188 


Blending rooms 




- 


II., 116 


BafE Saturday 


I., 76 


- 


- 


Blind furnaces 


- 


- 


III., 189 


Bag- holders 


- 


11., 137 


- 


Block chains 


II.. 142 


- 


- 


Bakers 


- 


- 


III., 189 


Blockers - 


- 


^ 


11., 116 


Banding 
Bands - 


I., 76 


— 


I., 74 


Blocking - . 




211., 138/ 


11.. 74 
2 III.. 189 


Bank - 


r 'I., 76 

1.111., 141 


- 


- 


Blocks 


11., 76 
2 II., 142) 






Bank riders - 


I., 76 


- 


- 




3<-=III.,101 






Banksmen 


f I., 76 
till., 99 


- 


- 


Block system 
Blower 


'11., 142 


III., 150 


2-3 III., 189 


Bank watchers 


_ 


- 


I., 74 


Blower-men 


- 


- 


H., 116 


Bargain and bargain/, 
work 1 


I II., 141 






Blowers 


II., 142 


- 


- 


2 III., 100 






Blowing 


1-2 II., 142 


- 


»I., 74 


Bargain letter 


III., 100 


- 


- 


Blow-pipe 


- 


- 


III., 190 


Bargain setting or letting 


II., 141 


- 


- 


Blue beds - 


- 


- 


III., 190 


Bargain takers 


I., 76 


- 


- 


Blue lead 


- 


- 


III., 190 


Barge 




II., 137 


- 


Board and wall principle 


I., 76 


- 


- 


Bargeman 


_ 


III., 150 


- 


Boards - 


III., 101 


- 


_ 


Barges : — 

Chance work barges - 








Boaters - 


- 


III., 150 


- 


- 


II., 137 


'- 


Boat lines 


- 


III., 150 


- 


Hoy barges 


- 


II., 137 


- 


Boats : — 








Powder barges 


- 


II., 187 


- 


Compartment boats 


- 


II., 138 


- 


Share barges 


- 


11., 137 


- 


Flats 


- 


II., 138 


- 


Barges and lighters 


- 


- 


II., 115 


Fly boats 


- 


II., 138 


- 


Bar in the burners - 


_ 


- 


III., 189 


Boats in tow 


- 


11., 138 


- 


. Barker rail 


_ 


II]., 150 




Keels - 


- 


II., 138 


- 


' Basins 


III., 100 


- 


- 


Large boats 


- 


m., 155 


- 


Basting 
Batch ' - 


_ 


- 


II., 115 


Slow boats 


- 


II., 138 


- 


_ 


_ 


HI., 189 


Small river boats 


- 


III., 158 


- 


Bate 


_ 


_ 


11., 115 


Steam boats 


- 


II., 138 


- 


Bates' patent steam presses 


- 


- 


II., 115 


Boatswain 


III., 101 


- 


- 


Battens 


- 


II., 137 


- 


Bob ... 


r 11., 77 

\2II., 142 






Baulking with timber 


III., 100 


- 


- 








Beam - - - 


_ 


- 


I., 74 


Bobber 


- 


I., 73 


- 


Beams 


III., 100 


_ 


- 


Bobbing charge 


- 


I., 73 


- 


Bearings - - - 
Beater men - 


_ 


_ 


III., 189 


Body makers 


- 


- 


II., 116 


_ 


_ 


III., 189 


Bogies 


II., 142 


- 


- 


Beaters - 


_ 


- 


III., 189 


Boiler makers 


III., 101 


- 


II., 116 


Beat -up 
Belaying pin 


_ 


11., 137 


_ 


Boiler men 


- 


- 


II., 116 


- 


II., 137 


- 


Boiler stoker 


- 


- 


III., 190 
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Bolster 
Bond 

Boom - 

Borers 



Botch - 

Bothy - . . 

Bottom - - - 

Bottomers 

Bottoms and bottoming - 

Bounty system - 

Bow - - - 

Boxes of folding machines 

Boxing fleets 

Bracing work 

Brakes 

Brakesmen 

Branch horse drivers 

Brass finishers 

Brass fitters 

Brass-founders 

Brassies r 

Brass -turners 

Brattice cloth 

Breaching 

Bread-serving 

Breeze 

Brewery work - " ■-' 

Brick kiln 

Bricklayers 

Brick-setters 

Bridle 

j^roken price , 

Broken work 

Broker's swipe shop 

Bronzing 

Brooch stick ' - 

Brougham - 

Brvshers 

Buck carrying 
Builders 
Bulkhead 
Bulking 
Bulk salt 
Bulls and bears 
Bumpers 
Bunch hooks - 
Bungs of saggers 
Bunkering J 
Bunks 

Burling 

Burner departments 

Burner men 

Burners 

Burred - . - 

Bush 

Bushel 

'Bushelling 

Bnghmg shells 

Butter firkins 

Butterfly cabmen 

Butty 

Butty colliers 

Byres 

By-turn men 



Cabber - 
Cabinet makers 
Cabinet trade 
Cabins - 
Cable chains 
Cable rope 
Cage 
Cag^mag 
Cake 

Calcining men - 
Calendar rolls 
Calender 
Calenderers 



Volume and Page in Digest. 



Group A. Group B. Group C, 



II., 142 
II., 142 

•'>!., 77 

m., 101 

II., 142 

; II., 142 
111., 142 

r^ I., 77 

L II., 142 



III., 101 



I., 77 
lU., 101 
III., 101 
III., 102 

II., 142 
III., 102 

n., 142 



/ n., 143 
till., 102 



I., 77 



I., 77 
II., 143 



I., 77 
II., 143 



III., 102 



m., 
III., 


102 
102 


n., 

I- 

I- 

11. 


143 

77 

77 

143 



m., 102 

II., 143 



r 11., 73 
L2n.,i38 



II., 138 

I., 73 

III., 150 
III., 150 



I., 74 
III., 190 



II., 116 



II., U6 
2111., 190 



11., 116 
1., 74 

III., 190 







I. 


73 


II., 


138 


III., 


151 


III., 


151 


II., 


13S 


I., 


73 


I.^ 


73 


III., 


151 


III., 


151 


III., 


151 


11., 


138 


III.^ 


151 


I., 


73 


I-, 


73 


— 





II., 116 

r n., 116 
tin., 190 

111., 190 
III., 190 



III., 190 
II., 116 
II., 116 



II., 116 
II., 116 



111., 190 
III,, 190 

■ I., 74 
. II., 116 

111., 190 
II., 116 

III., 190 



III., 190 



IL, 116 



II., 117 
III., 191 



in., 191 

111., 191 

in., 191 

n., 117 

I.. 74 



lepn. 



Calenders 
Calicoes - 



Can - - 


- 


Candymen 


I., 77 


Caniatad 


III., 102 


Carbonates of alkalies 


- 


Carbonising department - 


- 


Carders 


- 


Carding 


- 


Cards - 


- 



Volume and Page in Digest. 



Gronp A. 



Carpenters 

Carpets: — 

Brussels 

Wilton 

Azminster •• 

Kidderminster - 
Carriage plates 
Carts:— r 

Brewers' drays 

Carts 

Lorries - - - 

Case-carts 

Pop-carts 
Cartwright 
Case chapel 
Case-makers 
Cases 

Casing pipes 
Cast 

Casting furnaces 
Castings - 
Cataract 

Catchers - - - 

Catching the machines - 
Caulkers 
Caunched 
Caustic : — 

No. 1 caustic weak I 
liquor man - J 

No. 1 and 2 caustic 1 
finishers - - j 

Caustic soda 
Caveat 

Cavils - . - 

Cem'ent trade 

Chain-locker 

Chairing - 
Chair-marking - 
Chaldron - 
Chamber masters 
Chancery- joint 
Chandlers 
Char-fillers - 
Charge - 
Chargemen - 
Charger - 

Chargers 

Charges - 
Charging machines 
Charterers 
Charter-master - 
Charter party 
Charters 
Chases 
Check-measurement 

Checfc-weighman 

Chief constructors 
Chief petty officers - 
Chippers - 
Chlorate 
Chloride of lime - 

Chlorine 

Chocks - 
Choppy 
Chrome - 
Cinder men- 
Circnlar machine- 
Clarendon Press 
Classificadon system 
Clay 
Clay branches 



2 HI., 102 



Group B. 



Group C. 



111. 102 



IJL, 
II., 
II., 

m., 

I-. 
III., 



102 
143 
143 
102 
77 
102 



III., 151 

111., 151 
III, 151 

f II., 142 
111., 151 

L III.. 156 
III., 151 
IIL, 151 



III., 151 



III., 102 



I., 77 



II., 143 

111.^103 
II., 143 

■ ■!., '77 

.-II., 148 

II., 143 



IL, 143 



111., 151 



r IL, 138 

t IIL, 152 

III., 152 

IIL, 152 



I., 73 
IL, 138 



{ 



III., 103 
I., 77 
IL, 148 
IIL, 103 
IIL, 103 
IIL, 103 



IIL, 103 



IIL, 103 



IL, 138 
IL, 139 



III., 152 



I., 74 
r II.,117 
t IIL, 191 

L, 74 



III., 191 

in., 191 

Il.,117 

L, 74 

n.>.n7 
■ P.,117 

2 III., 191 

li.^ 117 

II.,117 
II.,117 
IL. 117 



III 
III, 



., 191 
,191 



III.,, 191 



III, 
II, 



, 191 
.,117 



IL, 117 

IL, 117 
111., 192 



IL, 117 



IIL, 192 
IL, 118 



in., 192 



III., 192 



III., 192 
IIL, 192 



IL, 118 

IIL, 192 

/ II.,118 

till., 192 



IIL, 192 
IL, 118 
IL, 118 

IIL, 192 

III., 192 
IIL, 192 



INDBX TO TECHNICAL TEBMS. — QBOUFS A.., B., AND 0. 





Volume and Page in Digest. 




Volume and Pagie in 


Digest. 


TArm 




r 


Term. 








• 


Group A. 


Group B. 


Group C. 


Group A. 


Group B. 


Group C. 


Clay potters 






IIL, 192 


Com trimmers 


_ 


IL, 13l< 


_ 


Clay works - . 


- 


- 


IIL, 192 


Corves 


I., 78 


- 


- 


Cleaners 


_ 


_ 


I., 75 


Cot-houses 


IL, 144 


_ 


- 


Cleaning the bars 


II., 148 


_ 




Cotton-ring 


IL, 144 


- 


I., 75 


Cleat 


II., 143 


_ 


_ 


Cotton seed 


- 


- 


III., 194 


Cleat or lowering spar - 


- 


I., 74 


- 


Cotton's patent frame 


_ 


- 


IL, 118 


Cleavages 


II., 143 


_ 


- 


Counter and sub-counter - 


IIL. 104 


- 


- 


Clickers 


_ 


_ 


IL, 118 


Countershaft 


_ 


- 


IIL, 194 


Clinkering the fires 


_ 


^ 


IIL, 192 


Countesses - 


IL, 144 


- 


- 


Clod 


II., 143 


_ 


- 


Counting the ovens 


_ 


- 


!IL, 194 


Closing a junction 


- 


IIL, 162 


_ 


Counts 


- 


- 


I., 75 


Cloth dressers - 


_ 


_ 


IL, 118 


Crabber 


_ 


- 


I., 75 


Coal : — 








Cramped 


- 


- 


IL, 118 


Brown coal - \ 
Bunker coals - - J 


IIL, 103 


r II., 188 

\ III., 151 


- 


Cramp shaft 
Criches 


IIL, 104 


: 


L, 75 


Cannel coal - 


L. 78 


■ _ 


IIL, 192 


Oreelers 


_ 


- 


I., 75 


Clean coal - - . 


I., 78 


_ 


_ 


Creep 


IL, 144 


- 


- 


Coking coal - 


IL; 143 


- 




Creosote 


- 


- 


IIL, 194 


Dirty coal ■ 


L, 78 


- 


- 


Crimping 


- 


L, 74 


- 


Easy or soft and\ 
stiff or hard coal J 


I., 78 






Crofters 


IL, 144 


- 


- 




~ 


Cropper workers 


_ 


- 


I., 75 


Gas coal 


II., 148 


— 


IIL, 193 


Cropping 


I., 78 


- 


- 


House coal 


11., 143 


_ 


_ 


Cross cutting 


- 


- 


IIL, 194 


Large coal 


I., 78 


- 


- 


Cross rail 


- 


- 


IL, 118 


Bound coal 


r I., 78 

t II., 144 


- 


- 


Crowbar 
Crown glass 


IIL, 104 


- ■ 


IIL, 195 
IIL, 195 


Slack coal 


II., 144 


_ 


_ 


Crowns - 


IL, 145 


- 


- 


Small coal - 


I.. 78 


- 


- 


Crown stone 


- 


- 


IIL, 195 


Soft or manufacturing 


/ I., 78 
\ II., 144 






Crucible system - 


- 


- 


IIL, 195 


coal 






Crush 


IL, 145 


- 


- 


Steam coal 


/ I-, 78 
t II., 144 


- 




Crushers 
Cube shaft 


IL, 145 


_ 


IL, 118 


Thick coal 


IL, 144 


- 


- 


Curried - - 


- 


- 


IL, 118 


Welsh ooal 


- 


- 


m., 193 


Curtilage 


- 


- 


L, 75 


Yorkshire splits 


- 


- 


m., 193 


Cut-looker 


- 


- 


L, 75 


Coal drawers 


III., 103 


- 


- 


Cuts - - - 


- 


- 


I., 75 


Coal hulk 


_ 


IIL, 152 


- 


Cutting the heads off 


IIL, 104 


- 


- 


Coalies 


- 


r I., 74 

1. III., 152 


IIL, 193 


Cutups • 
Cylinder 


IIL, 104 


: 


IL,1J8 


Coaling a steamer 


- 


I., 74 


- 










Coalmen 


- 


- 


IIL, 193 










Coal miners 


III., 103 


- 


- 


. 








Coal porters 


- 


m., 152 


IIL, 193 


D. 


' 






Coal trimmers - 


* — 


IL, 139 


UL, 193 








Coal trimming hobblers - 
Coal whipping 


- 


IL, 189 


IIL, 193 


Dampers in the flues 


, _ 




IIL, 195 


Coal workers 


_ 


I., 74 


_ 


Damp plate 


- 


- 


IIL, 195 


Cogging 


IL, 144 




— 


Darg system - 


IL, 145 


— 


- 


f'.l., 78 

I"- II., 144 

II., 144 






Datal hands 




— 


L, 75 


Cogs 


211., 139 


- 


Datal men 


IL, 145 


- 




Coke - - - 




IIL, 193 


Datal work and wages 


I., 79 


- 


- 


Coke-holes 




_ 


IIL, 193 


Day drifts or day-holes - 


L, 79 


- 


- 


Coke-makers 


III., 103 


_ 


_ 


Deacon's patent - 


- 


- 


IIL, 195 


Cokemen : — 








Dead ends 


- 


IIL, 152 


- 


Burners ' 


U., 78 




_ . 


Dead tickets 


- 


IIL, 152 


- 


Drawers 


*!., 78 


_ 


_ 


Deals 


- 


IL, 139 


- 


Fillers 


*I., 78 


_ 


_ 


Debenture shares 


- 


- 


IIL, 195 


Levellers 


I., 78 


_ 


_ 


Deck hand 


- 


IIL, 1 42 


- 


Small runners - 


I., -78 


_ 


_ 


Deck-houses 


III., 104 


- 


- 


Coke stackers 


_ 


_ 


IIL, 193 


Decking 


IIL, 104 




- 


Collar and two arms 


II., 144 


_ 


- 


Decks 


IIL, 104 


— 


- 


Colliers - 


III., 144 


_ 


MIL, 193 


Decomposing pots 


- 


— 


IIL, 195 


Combers 


_ 


_ 


IL, 118 


Deep-sea tugs 


- 


IIL, 152 


- 


Combings 
Commercial repairs 
Common bottles - 


III., 103 


I., 74 


IIL, 193 
IIL, 193 


Delphs 
Demurrage 


1 IL, 145 
2 IIL, 104 


2 1., 74 
2 IL, 139 


1., 75 
= IIL, 195 


Common salt _ - 


_ 


_ 


IIL, 193 


Departments in a 








Composing machines 


- 




III., 194 


shipyard : — 








Compbdtion 


- 




IIL, 194 


Civil engineers' 1 
department J 


IIL, 104 


_ 


„ 


Conipositors 
Condensers 


_ 


_ 


IIL, 194 








_ 


_ 


IL, 118 


Dry dock department - 


IIL, 104 


— 


- 


Condescendence 


_ 


IIL, 152 


- 


Forge department 


IIL, 104 


— 


- 


Cons - ; 


_ 


L, 74 


- 


Shipbuilding! _ 
department J ' 
Derricks - 


III., 104 


_ 




Consignment note 
Contingent benefit 


III., 104 


IL, 139 


~ 




IL, 139 


IIL, 195 


Converter men 


IIL, 104 


- 


- 


Designer ... 


- 




IL, 119 


Cipppering 
Cbnp^s 

Cop-packer - 
Copper mould brick 
Copper plate roller man - 




L, 74 
IIL, 152 


IL, 118 


De-silverising process 
Devil - 


~ 


- 


IIL, 195 
III., 196 


' ' ■ - 


- 


I., 75 
IL, 118 


Devilling 
Diagram 


-, 


III., lis 


L, 75 


- 


- 


IIL, 194 


Dial Square 


lU., 104 


— 


- 


Copper shale 


III., 104 


- 


- 


Dies 


IIL, 105 


•- 


— 






r IL, 118 
tin., 194 


Diligence 


— 


IIL, 153 


— 


Copper workers 


- 


— 


Dippers 


- 


- 


m., 196 


Cops 
Copy 
Corn chandler 


_ 


_ 


I., 75 


Dipping house 


- 


- 


III., 196 


_ 


_ 


III., 194 


Dipping house women 


- 


- 


IIL, 196 


_ 


- 


IIL, 194 


Dipping ware - 


- 


- 


IIL, 196 


Com-jneters - 


_ 


IIL, 152 


- 


Dirty filling - - 


IL, 145 


- 


- 


Corn runners 


- 


n., 189 


- 


Dischargers 


- 


" 


,11., 119 


U 788SO. 
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Term. 



Volume and Page in Digest. 



Group A. 



Group B. 



Disrating 

Distribution 

Dockage 

Dockers * t 

Docking of Tessels 

Dockmen 

Doffers 

Dogs 

Dog-watches 

Donkeymen 

Donkey-winch 
Dosser 

Doss-house 

Doss-house ranger 
Double bottoms of ships - 
Double gnmps leaps or 

leads - 
Doublsrs - 

Doubles 
Double turn 
Down lock 
Draught 

Draught furnace - 
Draughtsman 
Draughtsmen 

Drawers - 

Drawing 

Drawing a pan 
Drawing machines 
Drawing-on fiirnaceman - 
Drawing-on roUer-man 
Dredgers 
Dresser - 

Dressers ^- 

Dressing floors 
Dressing lime 
Dressing slate 
Drift-mouth 
Drill 

Drillers - -.1 

Drilling - 

Drilling posts 

Drillings 

Drivers : — 
Crane drivers 
Engine drivers ^ 
Locomotive drivers 
Scotch derrick drivers 
Stationary and I 
portable drivfers / 
Steatn navvy and 1 
grab drivers J 

Driving bands 

Driving coopers 

Dross - - 

Dry dock 

Dry "heat 

Drys^ter 

Dubbing a plapk 

Duck lamps 

Dumb barge 

Dummy barges - 

Dumping ground 

Dunt the ware 

Dusting 

Dutch auctions 

Dyers 

Dyers' labourers 

Dykes 



E. 

Eagle brand 
Elastic web 
Elevator engine-men 
Embargo 

Endorsing licences 
Ehgine-dnvers - 
Engineering work - 
'Shgibeers 



i; 



III., 105 
11^, 145 



III., 105 
r I.. 79 
\ II., 145 

I., 79 



III., 105 
• II., 145 



II., 145 



III., 105 

I.. 79 

' II., 145 

^L, 79 

s III., 105 

II., 145 

III., 105 



III., 105 
III., 105 
III., 105 
in., 105 

III., 105 
in., 106 



II., 145 
III., 106 



III., 106 
III., 106 



n., 145 



m., 106 



II., 145 



m., 106 

m., 106 



T., 74 



in., 153 



I., 74 

I.,. 74 
II,, 139 

I.. 74 
II., 139 

I., 74 

ir., 139 

■I., 74 



III., 153 
II., 139 



Group C. 



III.j 196 
U., 119 
III., 196 

III., 196 
I., 75 



-{ 



II., 139 



ni., 139 



III., 158 

III., 153 

I., 75 



I., 75 



III., 153 

m., 153 

1 III., 153 



II., 119 



n., 119 

III., 196 
III., 196 



r =1. 


75 


=•11. 


,119 


'I. 


76 


nil. 


196 


II., 


119 


III., 


196 


m.. 


196 


ni., 


196 


r I-. 


76 


II., 


119 


I., 


76 


III., 


197 



mi., 197 



I., 76 



III., 197 
II., 119 



III., 197 
I., 76 



m., 197 



II., 119 
II., 119 



II., 119 
n., 119 

II., 119 

2III.,,19I7 



—Term 



Engine-fitters 
Engine-planemen 
Eogine-room artificer 



Ean engine 

Hauling engine 

Locomotive engine 

Pumping engine 

Winding engine 
Ens ... 

Equivalent grant - 
Established men . 
Examiner and sub- 1 

examiner -1 -j 

Exhaust steam 
Exhaust steam pipe 
JEx parte 

Expressed ... 
Eyelets ... 



F, 



Face 

Eace of the plate - 

Fair 

Fall 

Fallen fleeces j 

Fandangles 

Fan men ', 

Fanny - j 

F^fhiopjng' 

F^theriof the chapel 

Pat portions - . 

Fatter work , t 

Fatting round 

Faults 'r 

Feeders, - 

Feeding, the machints 
Felling 

Fettlers - 

Fettling 

Fettling a furnace 
Feu system 

Fiddley 

. I. 
Eiduci^rily 

Field ranging houses 

Filler .J 

Fillers of the ovens 
Filling out from the kilns 
Fine counts 
Finer r- 
Finiug 

Finisher 

Finishing department 
Finishing furnace men 
Finishing roller man 
Fireclay - 
Firemen 
Firing 

Firing department - 
Firing ware 
First class boats 
First turn men 
Fish-pontoon - 
Fish rings 

Fitters 

Fitters' helpers - 
Fitting a knee 
Fitting the standing"! 

and running rigging j " 
Flangers 
Flanges 
Flatmen 
Flatting 
Flax .^essers 
Flax roughers 
FUut yard • - 



Volume and Page in Digest. 



Group A. 



Group B. 



riL, 106 

r., 79 

III., 106 



I.. 
I., 
I., 
I-, 
I-. 



Group C. 



III., 106 
III., 106 



r ' I-, 79 

L II., 146 

in., 107 

IL, 146 



III., 107 
IL, 146 



IL, 146 



IL, 139 
IIL, 153 



III., 197 
nL, 197 



III., 198 



IIL, 198 
II., 119 



IIL, 198 



IL, 146 
IL, 146 
IL, 146 



'L, 79 
'IL, 146 
'IIL, 107 

IL, 146 
III., 107 



I., 75 

. IL, 140 

III., 153 



m., 140 



'IIL, 107 
m., 107 

ni., 107 

IIL, 108 

in., 108 

III., 108 

I., ] 79 



L 


76 


III. 


198 


It. 


119 


111. 


198 


III. 


198 


IIL 


198 


IIL, 


198 


■I., 


76 


= IL 


119 


m., 


198 


IIL, 


198 


II., 


119 


I., 


76 


11., 


120 



I., 76 



- 


• 


'III.; 


154 


HI.; 

IIL, 

I., 
I., 


154 

154 

75 

75 

{ 


11.7 


140 


- 





IT. 


120 


,^iIL 


198 


III. 


198 


i. 


76 


III. 


198 


'IL 


120 


1.2.3 


ni.. 


198 


-9 


III., 


199 


ni.. 


199 


IIL, 


199 


IL, 


120 


2-3 in. 


199 


n., 


120 


ni., 


199 


III.. 


199 



'•m., 120 
mi., 199 



u.,120 
n., 120 
II., 120 



.'.isnif ; 



INDEX TO TECHNICAL TERMS.^^-SHOUPS-'A., B,, AND 0. 



Ill 



■ il.r' t d; . ,; ■ ■ ■■ 


( Volume and Page in Digest. 




Volume and Page in Digest. 


- Term. 




Term. 






• 


1 
Groiip A. 


Group B. 


Group C. 


..Groijip A. 


1 ^ 

Group B. 


Group C. 


Floss - 


„ 


_ 


.,., I., .76 


Glossing ware 


! . 




m.,:200 


Flowing - 


- 


- 


III., 199 


Glost ovens - ' i - 


II. - 


- 


III. 200 


Flues ; 


- 


- 


III:, 199; 


GloBt placers 


1 


- 


III., 200 


Fly 


" 


- 


I., "6| 


Glucose 


- 


- 


n.» 121 




- 


III., 154 


- 


Good-time money 


_ 


_ 


Ilhi 200 


Flying 


11., 146 


-. , 


- 


I Goretnor 


I., 80 


-I 


_ 


Flyings 


- 


-■'■ 


II., 120) 


Grab - • - 


- 


- 


,. III., 200 


Foggers 


in., 108 


- 


- 


Gradients 


- 


Ill,, 154 


,, ^ ■ 


Fogging - K 


1 ' II., 146 


- 


- 


Grainers 


_ 


_ 


IIL, 200 


Folding machines • •■ . 


It - 


- 


111., 199, 


Granite -<!*•; ; '.- 


III., 109 


— 


; ,,iM 


Foot-joints ; F , 


1. III., 108 


- 


' 


Graving docks , - 


III., 110 


II., 140 


11., 121 




1 


f I., 75 


' ' ( . 


; Gredners 


_ 


_ 


IL, 121 


Forecastle 


- 


< 11., 140 


- 


■Gre^ 


_ 


_ 


I., 77 






I 111., 154 


1 . i 


Grid - . 


_ 


_ 


111., 200 


Foremein of the yards 


' 'ill., 108 


- 


- 


Gridirons -' '■ - 


III., 110 


_ 


• , . , 


.Fore-peak 


- 


11., 140 


■ - 


Grinder - 


_ 


_ 


I., 77 


Foresail 


- 


II., 140 


' - 


Grinders 


_ 


— 


III., 200 


Foreshore of the Thames 


III., 108 




- 


Grinders' hull 


11., 147 


_ 


__ 


Fore-stitching machine 


- 


- 


II., 120. 


Grindery ; - 




_ 


II., 121 


Foreward 


- 


'\T 


~ ( , 


Grindstone - 


III., 110 


. . • . 


_ ; 


Forgemen 


m., 108 


- ' " 


Ground layers ' - 


! 


_ 


III., 201 


Forgemen's helpers 


m., 108 


- 


- ' ' 


Ground-off saw 


_ 


- , 


III., 201 


Forginga 


i III., 109 


- 


- 


Guano - 


t _ 


. . ^, . .. 


III., 201 


Forks 




- 


III., 199 


Guaranteed men 


, _ 


11., 140 


_ 


Form 


-- 


- 


III., 199 


Guards - 


t _ 


III., 154 


_ 


Forward 


- 


III., 154 


'- 


Guard of the machine 


_ 


_ 


III., 201 


Founders ■ ■ - 


r II., H6 

1 III., 109 


1 . 


1 - ' ', 


Guides - 
Guillotines - 


II., 147 
II., 147 


- 


- 


Foundry 


III., 109 


-■■■I- 


>: 


Gau mountings 


III., 110 


- 


_ 


Foundiy furnaces 


II., 146 


, J,';'.— 


,:,,_. 1 


Gunnery - 


III., 110 


_ 


_ 


^Pour-wheeler 


- 


III., 154 


- ' 'f ' 


Gunny - 


_ 


I., 75 


_ 


Frame-benders - 


III., 109 


- 


- 


Gunny bags 


_ 


_ 


I., 77 




IK., 109 


— 


-. — 


Guy 


_ 


1., 75 


_ 


Frame-setters and their"! 
helpers - - J 


III., 109 


-' 


1 , ~ ' ', ' 


Gymp 


- 




,1., 77 


Frame turners 


III., 109 


- 


>-]''■ 










Freemen , - 


_ 


III., 154 


_ : 










Free-on-board principle - 
Freestone -' 


I., 80 

r I., 80 

till., 109 


_ 




H. 






, 


Freightage 


_ 


_ 


II., 120 


Hackney carriage , - 


- 


111., 154 


"" 


'. rreighters of coal 


_ 


II., 140 


- 


Hag principle 


1., 80 


- 


- 


("ret sawing 


- 


- 


III., 199 


Hair work - 


- 


'- 


I., 77 


Friable 


, II., 146 


_ 


, j 


Half-timers 


- 


■') 


I., 77 


Front and back sidemen- 


II., 146 


_ 


- ; 


Hammering-out machine, 


- 


- 


II., 121 


Front men 
Fudd 


1 1 ~ 


- 


III , 200 
II., 120 


Hammermen - 1 


III., 147 

mi., 110 


- 


- 


Furnace fillers 


, , II., 146 


— 


_ 


Hand-mules 


- 


- 


I., 77 


Furnishings - ,- 


- 


- 


II., 120 


Hand-over 


, 


- 


II., 121 


Fur pullers 


- 


- 


1., 76 


Hand press 


- 


- 


III., 201 


Furth - , - 


III., 109 


_ 


_ , . 


Hand setting 


- 


- 


III., 201 




. , 


/ .'* 


., 1 j 


Hangers-on or hookers-on 


I., 80 


- 


- ■ 








■'., . ! . i 


.,Hank 


- 


-' 


I., 77 




: 1 


' 1 : ' ' , . 


.\a\ '.,■ ' 


Hansom - 


- 


III., 154 










Hard holding 


I., 80 


- 


- ■ 


G. 








[Hatch: — ' 




1 












After hatch - 


! _ 


11., 140 


.1, 


Gabby - 
Gaff 


II., 147 


_ 




Main hatch , - 


~ 


II., 140 


- 




II., 140 


_ 


Hatchways ' - 




- 


III., 201 


Gaffer 

Galley 
Game of grab 


Ii:, 147 


111.,, 154 


rr I., 76 
I Il.i 120 


Hattprsley system 
Haulage - 


■ ' _ ' 

r I., 80 

1. II., 14^ 


- 


III., 201 


■ III., 109 


- 


,.- 


Haulers ' 


II., 147 

r I.,' 80 

I II-, 147 


- 


- 


Gangers 

Gantries - - 


III., 109 

,; II., 147 


_ 


„ iii;., 200 


Hauliers 


- 


- 


Gantry men 
Gardener 


11,, 147 


II., 140 




Headings 


; n., 80 

Xni; 147 


- 


- 


Garnishee 


_ 


I., 75 


1. 


Healds '- 


- 


- 


I., 77 


Gas men ; , ' i - 


II., 147 


— 




Heat 


III., 110 


- ^ 


- 


Gras iproduoer men - 


II., 147 


_ 


", 


Heating 


11., 147 


-' 


- 








f II., 121 
\ III., 200 


Heats - 


; ' II., 147 


— 


? III., 201 


Gassed ^; ' - 


- 




Heaving the lead 


- 


I., 75 


- 


Gassers - . , - '- 


_ 


_ n J 1 


■■ 1.; 77 i 


Heel of the saw 


- 


- 


111., 201 


Gassy district 


II., 147 


- 


' 


Helpers 


n., 147 


- 


-■ 


Gas tar a brick 


_ 


- 


, 11., 120 


Herrinj- poopers 


- 


— 


II„ 121 


Gas workers - , 


_ 


- 


111., 200 


1 r.T ' 


'I., 80 




, 




/ I., 80 
\ 11., 147 






Hewers ' - - - < 


1 IT., 147 


— 


2 II., 121 


Grate-«nd 


— 


m. 


L 


'111., 110 






Gaterlips 
Gatherer 


I., 80 


— 


III., 200 


Higffle 


- 


I., 75 


/,. I., 77 
I. n., 121 


Gauging - 


III., 109 i - . 


., ■ , ,-■ 


Hired men 


III., 110 

r I., 80 

1 II., 148 


- 


- 


Gelatine - - - 
Getting out copy 
Gilt woi*k - ■" 


ir.,.i 47 1 

. I i 


It, 121 

III., 6oo 


Hifehers - 
'Hobblers 




III., 301 


Girders - 


i 


111., 200 


Hobbling pilot 




1., 75 


, -, 


Glands : ' ' • ' . 


' III., 154 


- 


Hob-nailer 


i ~~ 


- 


IL, 121 


■Glaze ' - 

Giazincj - - - 
.Glecda- 1 - • - 


1 


III., 200 


Hoist .. -\, 


1 II., 148 


- 


1 -. 


_ 1 — . 


III., 200' 


Hois1;-men 


- 


•n., 140 


211.; 121 


m., 109 1 


-■'■■•" 1 


- 


Holders-up 


: in., 110 


" 


III., 201 
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:inm 



Term. 



Hole-boiers - 

Hole-cutteis 

Holers' day or stint 

Hole 

Holing coal 

Hollow-ware piessers 

Holystoning - 

Boney-comb shawls 

Hook :— 
Clip hook 
Open hook • 

Hoopers 

Hoppers - 

Horse-keepers ■ 

Horse-marine 

Hose : — 

Wrought hose 
26-gauge hose 

Hose-makers 

House carpenters 

House-jobbers 

House-joiners 

Hulls of steamships 

Hutches or tubs 
Hydrochloric acid gas 



I. 

Imposing chases 

In-bye 

Incidence of taxation 

Incline boys 

Intake - 

Interlocking system 

In the run 

Into lock 

Iron : — 
Bar-iron 

No. 3 foundry pig 
Malleable iron - 

Pig iron 

Sectional iron - • 
Wrought iron - 

Iron caulkers 

Iron dressers 

Iron founders 

Iron moulders - 

Iron man . 

Iron-ore men - 

Iron pyrites 

Ironstone 

Iron-tyred hansom 

Iron-workers 

Italian warehouseman 



Volume and Page in Digest. 



Group A. 


III., 


no 


in., 


110 


I.. 


80 



Group B. 



Group C. 



I., 80 



Jamming of cartridges - 


III., 


Jerry builder 


- 


Jerry building 


- 


Jerry plumbing - 


- 


Jet seam 


i., 


Jettison 




Jetty 


m.. 


Jib 




Jib crane 


_ 


Jigger boy 


- 


Jigs 


1., 


Jinny 


1., 


Jobbed 




Jobber - - - 


- 


Joiners 


uii., 


Joinery - 


- 


Jointing a pipe 


111., 


Jointing up 


m.. 


Jolly - 


m.. 


Jud - - - 


1.. 


Jnmbes 




Jump 


1., 



III., Ill 
III., Ill 

III., HI 
III., HI 

III., Ill 

' I., 80 
. II., 148 



I., 81 

I., 81 
11., 148 



III., 

II., 

III., 

II.'. 

. III., 

II., 

II.. 

UI.. 

HI., 

nil., 
III., 



I.. 
II., 



Ill 

148 
111 
83 
148 
111 
148 
148 

in 
111 
111 
111 



81 
148 



'III., 112 



,112 



81 
112 



81 
81 



,112 

112 

112 

118 

81 

81 : 



I.. 75 



II., 140 
n., 140 

'II., 141 
III., 155 
III., 155 



III., 155 
II., 141 
II., 141 



II., 142 



II., 141 



III., 155 



II., 141 



I., 75 



UI., 201 
III., 201 
II., 121 



IL, 121 
2 III.. 201 



II., 121 
II., 121 



III., 202 



III., 202 
III., 202 



III. 
III. 



211 

III, 



,202 
, 202 



,, 122 
, 202 



II., 122 

III., 202 

II.. 122 



III., 202 
II., 122 



II, 122 

I., 77 

m., 122 

2 III., 202 
III., 202 



III., 202 



Term. 



Jumpers 
Jute 



K. 



Keel - 
Keepers 
Kettle - 
Kibbling - 
Kist 

Knobsticks 

Knots 
Knotters 



Labellers 

Labourers 

Laches 

Ladle men 

Lagging a boiler - 

Laid-out tub 

Lamplighters 

Lamp-locking station 

LsncUius 

Landing 

Landings 

Landlord cattle 

Land sales 

Lappers 

Lap system 

Lascars 

Lashings 

Lasters 

Lasting-machines 
Lasting shoes 
Lathe-men 
Lather 
Lathes 
Laths 
Launches 

Launching into berth 
Law of hypothec 
Lay-byes 
Laying decks 
Laying down and 1 
raising moorings J 
Laying on the machine* - 
Laying the keel - 
Leadage 
Leading 

Leading men of trades 
Le Blanc process 
Lengths of shafting 
Lengths of type 
Lessor 

Letterpress printing 
Letting 
Levels 
Lien 

Lift-loaders 
Light cargo 
Lighter - - - 
Lighterage 

Lightermen 

Lighters - 

Light rain water and I 
ornamental goods J 
Light sheets 
Lime 

Lime house 
Lime putty 

Lime-rock 

Limestone 
Limmers or limbers 
Linen 

Linen lappers 



Yoliime and Page in Digest. 



Group A. 



Group B. 



Group C. 



in., 112 

n., 148 

IT., 148 

I., 81 

I., 81 

III., 112 



III., 112 
III., 112 

III., 113 

I., 81 

II., 148 



I., 81 



III., 113 
III, 113 
in., 118 

m.. lis 

III., 113 
III., 113 

III., 113 
L, 81 
1., 81 

III., 113 

III., 113 

I., 82 

II., 148 
II.. 148 
IL, 149 
II., 149 



'III., 113 

III., 113 
IL, 149 



I., 82 

.III., 113 

II., 149 

I., 82 



III., 156 



L, 75 



I., 76 



III., 155 

L, 76 

IL, 141 



if^hif 



IIL, 155 



II., 141 

I., 76 

n., 76 

/'III.,155 

■'•=1., 76 

2 II., 141 

Lnil.,156 



r I., 77 
\ IL, 122 



I., 77 

II., 122 

L, 78 

I., 78 



L, 78 



III., 202 

IL, 122 

III., 202 

IL, 122 



I., 78 



r II., 122 

\ IIL, 202 

II., 122 

II., 123 

III., 202 

III., 203 

IIL, 203 



III., 203 

III., 203 
IIL, 203 
in., 203 

III., 203 
2 III., 203 



III., 203 

IIL, 203 

IIL, 204 

IL, 123 



II., 123 
r IL, 123 
.m., 204 
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Volume and Page in Digest. 


Term. 




1 


-•*"' 


Group A. 


Group B. 


Group C. 


Lines 




II., 141 




'•• Link 


_ 


rn., 155 


- 


Linkers - 


— 


, - 


IL, 123 


Linotype system - ' - 


- 


1 _ . 


m., 204 


Linseed - 


_ 


- 


IIL, 204 


'" Lithographers 


- 




III., 204 


Lithographic stone 


- 


- 


IIL, 204 


Lithography 


, '- 


- 


III., 204 


Litho work 


-' 


- 


IIL, 204 


Little mushes 


- 


IL, 141 


- 


Lloyds - 


III., 113 


- 


- 


Lloyds' surveyors 


IIL, lU 


- 


- 


Loaders 


I., 82 


- 


- 


'• Loading-up men - 


- 


I., 76 


- 


Load-line 


- 


L, 76 


- 


Local manager 


III., 114 




- 


Locker 


- 


III., 156 


- 


Lockers 


- 


— 


lU., 204 


Locking a form up 


- 




IIL, 204 


Locks : — 








Box Locks 


II., 149 




- 


Cupboard locks - 


II., 149 


- 


- 


Lever draw locks 


II., 149 


- 


- 


6-inch mortice locks - 


II., 149 


- 


- 


Bimlocks 


II., 149 


_ 


- 


Lock tail 


_ 


IL, 141 


- 


Logging offences 


- 


II., 141 


- 


Logs - - i - 


■ ; - 


IL, 141 


- 


Long-day men 


■ - 


IL, 142 


- 


Longitudinals 


III., 114 


- 


— 


Long -wall 


r I., 82 

t II.. 149 


- 




Loomers 


- 


.',.{!.;- 


L, 78 


Loops 


I., 82 




- 


Lumpers 


- 


'I., 76 


ni., 123 


Lump work 






II., 123 


M. 








Mabon'a day and ' 


II., 149 






Mabon's week, or Mr. 


I. 82 


- 


- 


Abraham's week 








Macadam stone 


- 


_ 


IL, 123 


Machine chapel - 


- 


- 


III., 204 


Machine drillers 


III., 114 


r — 


- 


Machine joiners - 


IIL, 114 




- 


Machine-made bricks 


- 




IL, 123 


Machine-men 


•III., 114 


_ 


2 in., 204 


Machine minders - 


- 


_ 


IIL, 204 


Machines (drilling,^ 1 
machines : pneumatic > 
and hydraulic) J 








L, 82 


, - 


- 








Machine-setting - 


- 


- 


IIL, 204 


Machine-workers 


III., 114 


_ 


- 


Machinists 


•III., 114 


_ 


2-3 IL, 123 


Magazine cartridges 


III., 114 


- 


- 


. Magazine work 


- 


III., 204 1 


Main road work - 


I., 82 


- 


- 


Mains - - 


- 


- 


IIL, 204 


Mainsail - 


- 


n., 142 


- 


Majolica paintresses 


- 


- 


IIL, 205 


Makers 


- 


- 


IL, 123 


Maker-up 


II., 149 


_ 


- 


Making small v - 


- 


- 


IIL, 205 


Making up 


- 


- 


IIL, 205 


Malingering 


IIL. 114 


- 


- 


Mangle workers - 


- 


- 


I., 78 


Manning scale 


- 


I., 76 


- 


Man-ropes 


- 


IL, 142 


- 


Marine engineer! ii.j 


III., 114 


- 


- 


Marine moulding 


IIL, 114 


- 


- 


Marine trade and work - 


IIL, 115 


- 


- 


Markers-out 


III., 115 


- 


- 


Marrow - - - 


I., 82 


- 


- 


Marshalling yards 


- 


IIL, 156 


- 


Martini-Henry cartridges 


III., 115 


- 


- 


Masons - - - 


- 


- 


■ IL, 123 
, III., 205 


Master riggers 


III., 115 


- 


- 


Master's man 


- 


IIL, 156 


- 


Masters of trades - 


IIL, 115 


- 


- 


Masting and dismasting - 


111., 115 


- 


- 


Mate 


- 


IIL, 156 


- 


"P Melting shop and plant - 


II., 149 


- 


- 



' ; b)i f; Wltjil 


Volume and Page in Digest. 


Term. 






Grou [) A. 


Group B. Group C. 


Members ; — 








Affiliated members ' - 


_ 


- 


IIL, 205 


Full members- "' - 




- 


IIL, 206 


Honorary members - 


- 


i II 


IIL, 205 


Menders- - '"•- 


-• 


, 


IL, 128 


Mending - - ,'- 


- 


- 


/ L, 78 
\ IL, 123 


Metal carriers 


IL, 149 


- 


~ 


Metallic process 


- 


- 


IIL. 205 


Metalling 


- 


- 


III. 205 


Metal planers 


IIL, 115 


- 




Metayer system 


IL, 150 




- 


Midden - 


IL, 150 




- 


Miles men 


_ 


IIL, 156 


- 


Milk of lime 


-- 


- 


IIL, 205 


Millmen - 


IL. 150 


- 


- 


Millner ■'■> - 


— 


- 


I., 78 


Mills -'^«i 


'IL, 150 


- 


_ 


Mills : — 








Bar mills 


r 211., 150 

VIII.,115 


- 


- 


Guide mills 


f 2II.,150 
\2IlI.,ii5 


( ' 


1 


18-inch mills 


2 I., 150 


- 




Nail mills 


2 IIL, 115 


- 


_ 


Plate mills - 


r 2ii.,ii5o 

\2III.,U5 




•'- 


Mill sawyers 


- 


- 


IIL, 205 


Millwrights 


III.,, 115 


- 


- 


Minders 


- 


- 


r "'I., 78 

\2II., 123 


Mine and coke fillers 


II., 150 


_ 


_ 


Missing the sheet 


- 




IIL, 205 


Modellers 


- 


-' 


n., 123 


Mohair 


- 


- 


L, 78 


Money : — , 








Aliment money 


II., 141 


- 


IIL, 18S 


Awkward money 


- 


I., 76 


_ 


Back money 




- 


IL, 115 


Blood money 




I., 73 


~ 


Charge money 




L, 76 


_ 


Clear money 




L, 76 


- 


Contingent money 




I., 74 


_ 


Dark money 


- 


I., 76 


- 


Driving money 


I., 84 


- 


IIL, 197 


Dusty money 




L, 76 


- 


Exertion money 


HI., 115 


-,, 


- 


Grinding money 


IIL, 115 


■"- 


_ 


Heavy money 


- 


I., 76 


-~i 


Hot money 


- 


I., 76 


- 


Light money 


- 


L, 76 


- 


Shitting money 


L, 84 


- 


- 


Smart money 


L, 85 


- 


- 


Sponging money 


- 


- 


III., 213 


Tonnage money 


IIL, 115 


- 


A^ ~ 


Trip money 


- 


IIL, 160 


'c: 'u ~ 


Under money 


IIL, 115 


- 




Walking money 


IIL, 115 


- 


- 


Wood money 


III., 115 


- 


_ 


Yard money 


- 


IL, 145 


_ 


Monlu-y boat 


_ 


IIL, 156 


_ 


Alooriug chains 


IIL, 115 


_ 


_ 


Moorings 


IIL, 116 


_ 


_ 


Morning and evening men 


- 


IL, 142 


- 


Moulders 


1 IIL, 116 


- 


2 IIL, 305 


Moulding-bed 


IL, 150 


- 


_ 


Mouldings 


- 


- 


IL, 124 


Moulding shells 


IIL, 116 


- 


_ 


Moulds (process of drying) 


IIL, 116 


— ■ 


_ 


Moulds - 


- 


- ■ 


IIL, 205 


Mouth pieces - 


- 


- 


III., 205 


Mouths 


- 


- 


III., 305 


Muck bar 


IIL, 116 


- 


_ 


Mud plungers 


- 


~ 


IL, 124 


Mungo - 


- 


- 


IL, 124 


Mushroom-men 


- 


- 


;. L, 78 _ 


Mutatis mutandis 




m., 156 


vo ; - 


N. 








Nail-masters 


ra.,116 


_ 




N^ils : — 








Clout nails 


n., 150 




't^'" ~ 


Out nails t^ - 


IIL, 116 


■ ' ~ ^^^f (^ 


n'- ~ 


Hand-made nails 


IIL, 116 







B 8 
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Term. 



Q^b-Dfiils 

Machine-made nails 

Malleable hob-nails 

Htise nails 

Wire nails 
: Wrottght nails - 
Nap 

Neutralisers 
New and old work 
Newspaper men - 
New zine process - 
Night men 
Nipper - - 

Nitric acid 
Non-freemen - 
Non-lets - 
Nursing - 



o. 

I 
Ocean tramps or"! 
tramp steamers J 
OfE-hand men 
OfF-takes 
on crushers 
Oil millers 
Oil-stone 
Oil-tank, steamers 
Old Fatt^nson process 

Oliver 

Oncost labour 
Oncost men 

Onsetters 

Open hearth steel 
Ordinary shares - 
Original packages 
Orlop-deck 
O. S. 
' Outcrops 
Outlet stack 
Ontport moorings 
Outports' - 
Outside shbps 
Overhaul 
Overhead price 
Overlap , - 
Overlooker and"l 
sub-overlooker J 
Oversmen 
Oxidisers 



Volume and Page in Digest. 



Group A. 



Group B. Group C 



r n., 150 

till., 116 

III., 116 

III., 116 

II., 150 

n., 150 

III., 116 



III., 117 



m , 118 

II., 151 

III., 118 

1 III., 118 

I; . 

1> 

I 



Packers - 

Packing bleaching powder 

Pfkcking departments 

Paddle 

Painters 

Pair of standards - < ' 

Pair of timber 

Palm 

Panel - 

Pan men - 

Pan smiths - 

Pantiles - 

Paper ship 

Pass by - ' - 

Pattern makers 

Patterns - - - 

Pay-lineB 

Payment by billet 

Payment on the box 

Peak 

Pegged pver 

Pence money 

Perch 

Perfecting machines 

Perieulo petmtin - 

Per last - 



ni(, 117 
II., 150 



III., 117 
III., 117 

r n., 150 

im., 117 

n., 150 

II., 150 

r I., 8s 

till., 118 
III., 118 



II., 151 

III., 118 
' III., 118 



'III., 118 



II 
III, 



li 

ni. 

ni. 

II. 



,, 151 
,, 118 



,151 
, 118 
,, 118 
,151 



II., 151 



II., 142 



III., 156 
in., 156 
ni., 156 



, I., 178 
II., 124 

I III., 206 
III., 206 

IL, 124 
III., 206 



1., 76 
IL, 148 



I., 76 
IL, 142 
IL, 142 



fj r " ' 

I- "mV, i 



III., 206l 
III., 206; 



III., 20^ 



m., 206 



Term. 



- 


in. 


,206 


J. 


m. 


206' 


I., 76 






'- 


III. 


1 
206 

1 

1 


- 1 


'u., isiil 

'■2-»IIL,20( 




IIL, 


207 


- 


111. 


207 


_ 


IIL 


207, 


r- 


^U. 


124' 


■ " ■ 


11. 


124 ■; 


: : 


' III. 


207' 


' - 


II, 


124 


- 


: IL, 


124 


L, 76 






L, 77 


Y 1 - 


- ' ^ 


_ 


I., 


78 


IL,''142 


_ 


• f 


IIL, 156 


_ 




_ r'Jt 


-IIL, 


207 


- 


- L. 


:a 




•IIL, 


207 


ni., 156 






IL, 142 


;*_ 





Permanent way. men 
Per pack 

Per thousand ens - 
Per 1,000 rounds 
Per tod 
Per top 
1 Phases of retorts - 

Pick 

Pickers - i - 
Picketing 
Picking out slates 
Pickling - 
Picks 

Piece-boohs - : 
Piecers - 
Piece-work systdm 
Pier-head jump 
<J! Rgi-bisdmen 
Pig-beds - 
Pig-lifters 

Pile-drivers i' 

Pillar-and- stall princijde 
Pipe cleaners 
Pipe joidts 
Pipe mouIdJiAgs! i 
Pipes :— I ; t ' ' 
Bilge BU(ttio!iipipeB 
Condenser pipes - 
Deck pipes - 
Downton pipes - 
Drain 'pipes 
!Fresh i water pipes 
Tank jpipes 
Pit framJBS - - - 

Pit-headj men 
Pit-men 
Pitt Press 
Placers 
Plaiter 
Planers 
Planing a rail 
Planing irons 
Planing machine 
Planking - 

Planks - - , . 

Plaster of Paris 

Plasterers 

Plate furnace man 
Platelayers 

Pla,ters : 

Heavy platers - , 

Light platers 

Inside platers 

Outside platers - 
Platers' helpers 
Plating a vessel 
Platiilg of a vessel 
Platter '. 

Play 

Playing ofe - - . 

Plumbers >• i-^ . IL 
" Chfemioal plumbers 
Hbuse plumbers 
-Ships' plumbers ' 
PWihbers' assistants 

Pliish 

Pliis system 

Pooking or pucking 

Polishers _ I . 

Pop-shop 

Porters 

Potters 

Potters' lathes 

Potters' ovens 

Potters' rott 

Pottery trade - - - 

Potting industry - 

Poundage 

Powder-reek 

Power loom 

Preamble 

Preparers 



Volume and Page in Digest. 



Group A. Group B. Group C. 



Illi, 118 



{ 



L, 82 
IL, 151 
IIL. 151 
I„ 82 



III., 118 

m., 118 

IL, 151 

IL, 151 

IL, 151 

I IIL, 118 

I., 83 

rllL, 118 
III,, 119 

UL, 119 
IIL, 119 
III., 119 
IIL, 119 
in., 119 

in., 119 
in.. 119 

IIL, 119 
IL, 151 
IL, 151 



IIL, 119 
IIL, 119 
IIL, 119 
IIL, 119 
IIL, 119 
I IIL; 119 



'IIL, 120 

IIL, 120 

nL, 120 
III., 120 
ml, 120 
Illi, 120 
IIL. 120 
IIL, 120 
IIL, 120 



UL, 

ni., 

I l\l., 

ni.. 



I-. 



120 
120 
120 
120 



83 
121 



'IL, 
1., 



152 
83 



m., 157 



II., 142 



I., 78 

UL, aor 

i., 78 

L. 79 

III., 207 

IL. 124 

' n., 79 

IIL, 207 

ni., 207 

L, 79 
L. 79 



in!, 207 



2 in.,' 157 



IIL, 157 



ra., 207 

HI., 207 

n., 124 



IL, 124 

J II.,124 

tin., 208 

IIL, 208 

r IL,124 
till., 208 



L, 77 



HI., 157 



-11. ■; 

ni., 157 



{ 



IIL 


208 


{k 


79 


125 


IL 


125 


m. 


208 


r I- 


79 


L 11. 


12S 


' ^°-^ 


208 


-Hi 


in., 


208 


irr., 


208 


in., 


208 


' m., 


208 


' ni., 


208 


m., 


208 


''h 


79 


I., 


79 


"I., 


79 


.'"•• 


125 


n\\., 


208 



INDEX TO TEOHNlCAIi TERMS! — CTRCJUPS 'A.^ B., AND C. 



IM 



Term. 



' Volume and Page in Digest. 



Group A. Group B. 



Group C. 



Presently - 

Pressera - - - 

Pressmen - . .u 

Prim& facie 

Priming - - 

Printeis 

Printers' labourers 

Private Member"! 

V of OParliamentJ 

Privilege 

Processes in Steel- "1 
making: — I j" 
Bessemer proeess 
Siemens-Martin process 

• Basic process - 
Crucible process - 

Process men 

Pro loco et tempore 

Propellers 

Props 

Puddlers - - - 

Fuddling forge 

Punch - 

Punching 

Purchases 

Purifiers - - - 

Putters! 

Putting shot-holes off 
Putting to press 
Pyrites 

■ : - , . i 



r n., 182 
tin., m 



i 



Q- 



Qualification marks system 

Quarter 

Quarterage - 

Quartern - • - 

Quarter time 



R. 

Racking and nnracking"! 

■■ "rafts of timber j 

Rag 

Rag-grinding 

Rail banks - 

Rail ends • - 

Rails •'' 

Railway monopoly 

Ramble ^ 

Ram of the press 

Rams . - - 

Rape seed 

Rat labour 

Rattening outrage - - 

Reach - -' 

Re-beUing 

Red lead 

Red-leadeirs - 

Reducing boxes - 

Reed 



l^eelers 

Regenerator furnaces 
Regular timers - 
Bela*^ system 

j^epfiirers 

Repair-work 
Retort' houses 

Retorts - 

Returns - 
Rib-ttkchines - 



'Rigi^rs 



III., 121 



II., 152 
IL, 152 
II., 153 
II., 153 



I., 83 

11., 153 

'■ II., 153 

III., 121 

IL, 153 

II., 153 

III., 121 

III., 121 

" I., 83 

II., 153 

III., 121 

I,, 83 

JI.,:i63 



III., 121 



III., 121 



III., 121 



11. 


153 


III. 


121 


II. 


153 


''I., 


83 


III., 


121 


III., 


121 



li., 153 
III., 121 
III., 122 



r II., 154 

im., 122 

III., 1-22 



II., 154 
• III., 122 



II., 142 
in., 15.7 



III., 157 



III.,. 157 



III., 157 



'IIv,a25 
ini,208 

II., 125 
JII., 208 

II., 125 
III., 208 
III., 209 



III., 209 
III., 209 



1-2 m., 209 



III., 209 



II., 142 
II., 142 



III., 157 



III., 157 



III., 157 



•1.,- 77 



III., 309 



II.J 125 
I., 79 



III., 209 
III., 209 
III., 209 



III., 209 

I., 79 

■ I., ?9 

III., 209 

" I., 79 

U.,a95 

"ITL, 209 

I., 79 



in., 210 
r II., 125 
\ III., 210 

IL, 125 

III.,^iq 

i?IIl;,;210 



Term. 



) I T 



-{ 



-{ 



Rigging:— 
Rigging Work 
Sfigging Lofts 

Ring 

Ring-spinning 
Rippers 

^jppipg- I - 

Riverside labourers 
Rivetters - 
Roadsmen 
Rockman 
■Rod '■ - 
Roller - ' 
Roller covpiei' 

BipUersj - 

RoUey-way men - 

Rolling - 

Rolling machines - 

Rolling' mills 

Rolls - 

Rolls :— 

Breaking down rolls 

Finishing rolls 

Hard rolls 

Plate rolls 

Soft rolls - 
Room * - 

Roster : - - 
'Notary n^achines 
Rougherg 

-RougiWufE cutters 
founders 
Rovers - 
lloving boxes 
Roving frame 
Royals - 
Royalty - 
Rubber-tyred cabs 
Rubbisher 
Rubbler 
Runner 

Runners ' - 

Running a ship on end 
Run on 



s. 

Sacrifice allowance 
Sagger house 
Saggers - 
Salt-boilermen - 

Salt-cake 

Salt-cake process 
Salt heavers - 
Salt makers 
Salvage work 
Sample passer 



■Volume and Page in Digest. 



Group A. 



Group B. 



Group C. 



Sash frames 
Saw bench 
Sawney - 
Saw spindle - 

Scab 

Scaffolds 
Scaleboard 
Scalliwags 
Scamping 
Scoop: - 
Scoop-drivers 
Bcourger 
Scouring - 

Sbrapiiig 

Scrap-iron work -> 
Scraps - 

Screeners or screenmen 

Screening 



1 IL, 154 
iIIL, 1^2 

I., 83 
f L. 83 
1 II., ir)4 

iIIL, 122 
IL, 154 
IL, 154 



1 IL, 154 
IIIL, 122 
r I., 83 

1 in., 122 
III., 122 

III., 122 
III., 154 

2 III., 123 



nX., 154 

211., 154 

m., 154 

IL, 154 



III., 123 



L, 83 

IL, 154 
IL, 154 



IL, 155 



I., 84 



IIL, 
II., 



123 

l.i5 



IL, 155 



IIL, 

n., 

{ill.'; 



123 

155 

84 

123 



II., 142 
n.,142 



IIL, 158 



IIL, 158v 



L, 77 
IIL, 158 



I., 77 
IL, 143 



I., 77 

IL, 143 

IIL, 158 

L, 77 
I., 77 



IL, 43 

L, 77 
IL, 143 



"llL', 210 
L, 79 



ni., 125 



IIL, 210 
III., 810 
■ I., 79 

5 111,210 



IIL, 210 



2IIL, 210 
"IIL, 210 

= 111., 210 



IL, 125 

IL, 125 

IL, 125 

I., 80 

I., 80 

I., 80 



IIL, 210 



)I., 80 

ill., 211 

IIL, 211 

IL, 126 

f IL, 126 

L IIL, 211 

III., 211 

IL, 126 

IL, 126 



II.,126 
IL, 126 

IIL, 211 
I., 80 

IIL, 211 



L, 80 
III:, 211 
IIL, 211 

I., 80 



HI. 211 



B 4 
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Term. 



Volume and Page in Digest. 



Group A. 



Screw colliers 
Screwing 
Screwing machine 
Scribbling and scribbling 1 
en^e j 

Scribbling machines 
Scuppers 
Scurfing retorts 
Scutch mill 
Sea-borne coal 
Seals 

Seam 

Seamers 

Seam rip 

Second-class boats 

Securing - 

iSeed-crushers 

Self-actors 

Semi-dried bricks 

Set- 

Set-out tub 

Sett 

Setter 

Setter-out 

Setters 

Setting 

Setting of the brick 

Setting off 

Setting the sponge. 

Setting trees 

Setting type 

Sett quarries 



Set wages 

Shafting 

Shale 

Shearing 

Shearing machine 

Shear-men 

Shears 



Sheers 
Sheet makers 
Sheet royal 
Sheets 
Shell-platers 
Shell-plating 
Shells - 

Shifters - 

Shiftmen 
Shift systems : 

Double 



Single or day 

Fore and back 

Night 

Off-hand - 
Shinglers 

' Shipbuilders 

Shipbuilding 
' Ship carpenters 

Ship joiners 

Shipmen 

Shippers - 

Ships' castings 

Ships' husband 

Ships' ways 

Shipwrights 

Shipyards 

Shoddy 

Shooting - 
Shooting flour 
Shoots - 
Shop-day 



-{ 



III., 123 



in., 123 



r I., 84 

L II., 155 

IL, 15S 

III., 123 
III., 123 



I., 84 

i-2m.,123 

11., 1S5 



II., 156 

m., 123 

I., 84 

I., 84 



Group B. Group C. 



Black shop 
Blacksmith's shop 



I., 84 
'III., 123 

II., 155 

III., 124 

III., 124 

II., 155 

III., 124 
ni., 124 
III., 124 
III., 124 
' I., 85 
>III., 124 
II., 155 

I., 84 

IL, 1S5 

III., 124 

I., 84 

II., 145 

II., 155 

III., 124 

I., 84 

f I., 84 

i II., 155 

LlII., 124 

I., 84 

r II., 155 

I III., 124 
III., 124 
m., 124 
III., 124 
III., 124 



III., 124 

III., 124 
ni., 125 
ni., 126 

III., 156 



I III., 126 
i III., 126 



III., 158 



{ 



in., 211 

II., 126 
I., 80 
II., 126 

in., 211 
I., 80 

III., 211 
I., 80 

II., 126 



III., 211 

I., 80 

II., 126 

III., 211 

3 II., 126 

II., 126 
in., 211 

n., 126 

III., 211 

III., 212 

I., 80 

11., 126 

ni., 212 

III., 212 



II., 143 



IL, 
IL, 



143 
143 



n., 
m., 



143 
158 



2 III., 212 
IIL, 212 



IIL, 212 



n., 80 



IIL, 212 



" IL, 126 
.III., 212 

r L, 81 

L IL, 126 

nil., 212 

IIL, 212 



Term. 



Boiler shop 

Bridge shoiv 

Erecting shop - 

Fitting shop 

Smiths' shop - 

Tool shop 
Shop stewards and 1 

contractors J 

Shore 
Shored up 
Shovelling work 
Showful - 

Shanter-engine drivers - 
Shunters - 
Side and main drains 
Side minders 
Side piecers 
Sides 

Side striker 
Silica 

Silver bufing 
Silver filing 
Silver finishing 
Silversmith 
Silver stamping 
Single cylinder machines - 
Size 

Skin plates - 
Skip 

Skips - - - 

Slab 
Slab truck 

Slag 

Slaggers 

Slaked - 

Slapping - - - 

Slapping and banging 

Slate bill 

Slate club system 

Slaters 

Slate veins 

Slaying 

Slides - 



Slip 

Slips 

Slipway - 

Sliver 

Slopers 

Slop-dash work - 

Slop trade 

Blotters 

Slubbiog 

Slugger 

Slumming 

Slumped 

Small chain trade 

Small sloop 

Smelters 

Smelting department 

Smiths : — 
Angle iron smiths 
Blacksmiths 
Boiler smiths 
Copper smiths - 
Country smiths 
Engine smiths 
Jobbing smiths - 
Ship smiths 
Shipping smiths - 
Shoeing smiths 

Smoke inspectors - 



Snatching 
Snigging - 
Soda fimshers 
Solderers 
Sorter 
Spade work 
Spales 



Span 
Spars - 
Species faeti 
Spelter 

Spelter workers 
Sperm candles «- 
Spew-out - .1 i - 



Volume and Page in Digest. 



Group A. Group B 



m., 126 
III., 126 
III., 126 
IIL, 126 
III., 126 
IIL, 126 



IIL, 126 



IIL, 126 



IL, 156 

IL, 156 
II., 156 
IL, 156 
IL, 156 
IL, 156 



IIL, 126 



IIL, 126 

" I., 85 

IL, 156 

IL, 156 



IL, 156 
IIL, 126 

III., 126 

IL, 156 
IIL, 126 
IIL, 126 

IL, 156 
IIL, 126 



IIL, 126 



Group C. 



Ul. 


12/ 


in.. 


127 


IL, 


157 


ni., 


127 


III., 


127 


nL, 


127 


IIL, 


127 


in.. 


127 


ni., 


127 


IIL, 


127 


ni.. 


127 


ni.. 


127 


IIL, 


127 


IIL, 


127 


Iv 


85 


III.^ 


128 


11.^ 


157 


- 





IL, 126 



- 


IL, 126 


- 


IIL, 212 


IL, 143 


_ 


IIL, 158 


_ 


IIL, 158 


- 


_ 


L, 81 


- 


1„ 81 


- 


I.,' 81 



IIL, 158 



IIL, 158 
IL, 143 



IL, 143 

IL, 143 

UL, 158 



IIL, 212 



111., 212 
I., 81 

L, 81 
111., 212 
IIL, 212 



III., 212 
IL, 127 



III., 213 
IL, 127 

L, 81 



L, 81 

III., 213 

IL, 127 

1., 81 

'•2 1., 81 
IL, 127 



111., 213 
U., 127 



IIL, 213 

1., 81 

IL, 127 

III., 213 

UL, 213 
111., 213 
IIL, 213 
I., 81 
IIL, 213 



m., 213 

UL, 213 

IL, 127 
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-,,..'.: 


Volume and Page in Digest. 




Volume and Page in Digest. 


Term, 




Term. 








* '•' 


Group A. 


Group B. 


Group 0. 


Group A. 


Group B. 


Group C. 


Spikes 


III., 128 






Stow 


_ 


II., 144 




Spike trade ^ 


III., 128 


- 


- 


Stowers - - - - 


I., 85 


- 


- 


Spilcliing 


' ' - 


- 


n., ii27 


Stowing the topsail ' - 


■ • - 


L, 77 


-. 


Spinners 


- 


- 


II.; 127 


Straightening 


II., 158 


- 


- 


Spinning frame minders - 


- 


- 


I., , 81 


Straight hosiery 


- 


- 


II., 128 


Spinning mule 


- 


- 


I., 82 


Strappers 


- 


I., 77 


' - 


Spirit trade 




_ •■■ 


II., 127 


Strapping pipes and tubes 


III., 130 




-- 


Splicing a hawser 1 
or a rope j 


III. 128 


T 77 




Straps - - 


II., 1.S8 


- 


- 




i.., i t 




Strike alimeAt 


- 


III., 159 


-■ 


Splits - 


11., 157 


- 


- 


Strikers - - 


III., 130 


- 


- 


Splitters 


r I., 85 
\ II., 157 


- 


t, 


Stringers - . - 
String in length - 


III., 130 


_ 


I., 82 


Sponge 


_ 


_• ' 


III., 213' 


Stripper 


- 


^ 


I., 82 


Spragging 


r I., 85 
\: n., 157 


- !■, 


iniif-' ~ 


Stuffing place 
Stuff shoes - 


■ : 


~ 


I., 82 
II., 128 


Sprags 


' II., 157 


_ '* 


t>!(m _ 


Sub 


II., 158 


- - 


I., 82 


Spreaders 

Sjrigger 

Squad. - - 


- 


- 


*■'' I., 82 


Subbing 


' i . _ 


_ . 


II., 128 


- 


- 


II., 127 


Subsistence money 


- 


I., 77 


- 


- 


II., 143 


II., 127 


Sulphate of lime - 


* 


- 


III., 214 


Squeeze 


II., 157 


- 


- 


Sulphate of soda - 




- 


III., 214 


Stabber 


- 


II., 143 


- 


Sulphur burners - "' 


-f'l ' _ 


- 


III., 21"5 


'Stab wages 


- 


- 


III., 218 


Sulphuric acid 


- 


- 


III., 215 


Stafe 


- 


' III., 159 


- '• 


Surface hands : f 


I., 85 


- 


- 1 


Stage 


- 


III., 159 


- • i 


Surfacemen 


1 III:, 130 


2 III., 159 


- 


Stage carriage - 


- 


III., 159 


- ■ i 


Swabbing 


- 


- 


I., 82 


Stage making - '^^ 


III., 138 


- 


-. .■ • 


Swivel bars - - 


- 


III., 159 


- 


Stages of the machines '- 


- 


- 


iii.,2;4< 










Staging - - 


III., 128 


- 




;i'-- 


. . ^ 






Staithes - - ' - 


- 


II., 143 


- ' . 


':.';! 


. ' 1 i 






Stall 


f I., 85 
1 II., 157 




- 


•i.'-il , at 

■'■' ';.'Y. 








Stampers 


- 


- 


III., 214 


T. 








Stanchions 


III., 128 


II., 144 


- 








Standard screwer 


- 


_ 


II., 127 










Standing charges 


III., 128 


. _ 


_ 


Table loaders 


II., 158 


- 


- 


Staple (shorter ' 
and longer) 






I., 82; 


Tacker - 


- 


- 


U., 128 






Taoklers 


- 


- 


I., 82 


Stare - - 


_ 


_ 


I., 82 


Takers off - '- 


_ 


- - 


III., 215 


S. T. drivers 


I _ 


III., 159 


■— 


Taking copy 


- 


- 


III., 215 


Steam, cranes 


III., 128 


_ 




Taking off - - 


■ - 


- 


HI., 215 


Steam engine majkers 


III.. 128 


- 


■ - 


Tally - 


- 


II., 144 


- 


Steam ploughing tackle - 
Steam travellers - - 


1 III., 128 


_ 


•ia4*s..''W 


Tang - - . - 


11., 158 


- 


;., . - . i 


111., 128 


_ 


^nifes"^ 1 


Tank-barges 


- 


III., 159 


_ 


Steam trawlers and 1 
sailing trawlers f 




I., 77 


Tiig 'if 


Tankers 


i- 


- 


III., 215 




! ,fH " 


Tank-making 


III., 130 


- 


- 




r II., 1.57 
\III., 128 


i.H 


T<IISJ 


Tankmen 


_ 


'I., 77 


= 111., 215 


Steel castings 


~ yp 


"":» — 


Tanks 


III., 130 




T^. 


Steel ingot 


II., 157 




" '■'■'_■ ' 


Tapers - 


- 


- 


I., 82 


Steel workers 


III.. 128 


I'^lffiUt 


^.'p — V' 


Tapping out 


II., 158 


- 


- 


Steep measures 


II., 157 






Tare 


II., 158 


■- 


- 


Stem i 


III., 128 


_ -v 


■1 _ 


Tarring - 


- 


I., 77 


- 


Stemmed 


III., 128 


_ 


_ 


Task and job work system 


III., 131 


- 


- 


Stereotype plates 


' _ 


_ 


III., 214 


Taskmaster - - . 


- 


- 


II., 128 


Stern post 


III., 129 


_ 


_ 


Task-work 


III., 130 


III., 159 


- 


Stern sheets 


_ 


111., 159 


• ' ,.'t f 


Teak. 


III., 131 


- 


- 


Stevedores 


III., 129 


III,, 159 


_ 


Team tooney 


- 


III., 160 


- 


Sticking mouldings 


_ 


_ 


II., 127 


•Teamsters 


- 


III., 160 


- 


Stiffener 


_ ■ 


— 


II., 127 


Teazer 


- 


- 


U., 128 


Stills and still men - 


. •■i _ 


_ 


II., 127 


Teemers 


- 


I., 78 


- 




f I., 85 
1 II., 157 






Tempering ' ' •■- 


- 


- 


II., 128 


Stint 


~ 


~ 


Templates 


III., 131 


- 


- 


'Stintrhbler - - - 


I., 85 


_ 


- 


Tenement houses 


III., 131 


,- 


- 


Stitchers - 

Stockingers - - r 


- 


- 


II., 12'7 
II., 127 


Tenters 


- 


- 


r I., 82 

' "11., 128 


Stock.|takers 


II., 157 


- 


- 


Thacked up 


- 


- 


III., 215 


Stokers - 


'III., 129 


■ _='■ 


2 III., 214 


Thimble rigged - 


11., 158 


- 


- 


Stone :— 






jlU 


Thin miners 


II., 158 


- 


- 


Dressed stone 


- 


- 


II., 127 


Thome type-setting 1 
machine - J 




_ ; 


III., 215 


Worked stone - 


- 


- 


■" II., 127 








Stone caunohes orcanches 


I., 85 


_ _ 


-.Iff 


Threading a nut - 


III., 131 


- 


- 


Stone headiiigs - 


II., 157 






Three decker 


. , - 


II., 144 


- 


Stonemasons 


III., 129 


- . 


■ .-. -' <l 


Three-frame work - 


- 


- 


II., 128 




f I., 85 
■.in., 129 






Three sticks 


— 


11., 144 


- 


Stonemen 


- — 


~ 


Throstle spinner : - 




- 


I., 83 


Ston^ ^preparers 


- 


•- 


III., 214 


Thwarts - 


III., 131 


- 


- 


Stone shifters 


- 


- 


III.,214 


.Ticket 


- 


III.. 160 


' - 


Stoop 

Stooping - - - 

Stoppering - - - 


II., 157 




- 


Ticklers - 


- 


- 


II., 128 


II., 158 


'_ ■■ 


- 


Tier in the dock - 


- 


II., 144 


- 


- 


- ' 


III., 214 


Tight shops - 


[ 


- 


II., 128 


Stopper presses - 


- 


- 


III.. 214 


Tight work, country "1 
work, and dairy work J 




_ 


II., 128 


Stop-waggons 


I., 85 


-,""■'-" 


- . 








Storage - 
Storehouse men 


III., 129 


"" 


II., 128 


Timbering 


J I., 85 
t II., 158 




- 


Storehouse labourers 


III., 130 




-■ ' 


Timber-leader 


I., 85 


- 


- 


storekeeper 
Storeinen 


III., 130 
III., 130 






Timber-men 


1 I., 86 
1 II., 158 


2JI., 144 


- 


Stove - " ■ 


_ 


III. 169 


""''' - 




1 III., 131 




1 . 


Stnvpd ^alt - - 


_ 


' _ 


II., 128 


Time charter 


- 


I., 78 


- 


Stove men and womett - 


■ 


- 


III., 214 


Timekeepers 


'111,131 


2 III., 160 
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Term. 



Volume and Page in Digest. 



Group A. Group B. 



Group C. 



Time log 

Tin and iroti plate workers 

Tin dressing - ,-. 

Tingles 

Tin-streams 

Tip 

Tippers , - 

Tips 

Toi^ - - 

'Tonnae;e - 

Tool-faced flags 
.Tool-makers 

Topraakers - 

topsail - - - 1 

Torpedo tubes 

Tow - I - 

Towers 
: Trackmen 

Traction engine 

Trader's waggon - 

Tradesmen- - 

Trammers 

Traps - - - 

Trapper boy 
Travelling tranes 
Trebles - 

Trimmers - 

Trimming castings 
Trip system : — 
Two-trip train 
' i TKriee-trip train 
-Trough i - 
Tcoueer - 

Trucking 

Truflk system 

Trunnels - 

TrytaU - - i : 

Tub-loiders 

Toning - 

Turn-elaimers 

Turners - 

Taming 

Turning and turners ' 

Turnover concerns - 

Turnover 

Tupsirags - 

Twear - ■ 

'Tween decks 

Twill 

Twiners - i, . " 

Twist -■ ' 

Twisting 

Two .decker 

Type-lifting 

Type-setting 

Typographical printers 

•',_!■ 

'-■ ,.flf 



• ,u. 

Ullages 

Under-cutting firms 
Unhpokers 
Unstowing or "I 
breaking ont J 
Up-cast shaft 
Uppers - 
Uprights - , 
Upshoot 
User 



III., 131 



I. 86 
! T., 86 

i' IL, 1.32 

III., 133 

ill., 132 



. III., 132 
r II., 158 

im., l.?2 
; I., 86 

1 II., 158 

I., S6 
III., 132 



III., 132 



- ' II., 158 

/ II., 159 

"[ill., 132 

I., 86 

III., 132 

f I., 86 
LUI., 132' 

II., 159 
IIII., 132 
'III., 132 



II., 159 



, II., 

t^ii., 
=1., 



144 
78 

144 
78 



III., 132 

II., 159 
III., 133 



Valve men 

Valves 

Velvet 



in.. 133 



I., 78 

III., 160 

III., 160 
III., 160 



III., 160 
/ 'I.. 7S 
L^II., 144 



III., 160 
III., 160 

II., 144 



I., 78 



II., 144 



IL, 144 



I., 78 

II., 145 
I.y 78 



II., 145 



" II., 128 
. m., 215 

I., 82 

II., 129 

I., 82 



UL, 21,5 

■=1^,21.6 

II., 129 

I., 83! 



III., 2165 
lit., 216 

■ '~:s^''', 
III,, 216 

' i., 83; 



211., 129 



niL, 216 



I., 83 



■ ■ ;-l^;' i 

I., 83 

' III., 216 

' III., 216 

II., 129 

I., 83 

II., 129 

111., 216 



II., 129 

I., 83 

L, 83 

ni., 216 

III., 216 
III., 216 
III., 216 



II., 129 



I., 83 



III., 216 
II., 129 



Term. 



Vice 

;Vice-jnen 
Victorias 

Vitriql 

Vitriol burners 
Vitriol men 



„t .,r. 'W. 

Waggonmen 

Waggoning stint 

Wake-time 

S?allers 

"Warp 1 r- J 

Wa^ dressers - 

Warpers 



CM 



ling woof (or bars) ■ 
Warps ,. , -I , 
Washers - . 

Waste-men 

I-' ,.!!■ 

Wasters 

Wastes I . f 

Wastrel portion 

Watching the marks 

Watchmen 

Water logged' - 

Watermen 

Wayleaves 

Weavers 
Web, - 
1(t''edges - , 

Weft - 

Weigher 

Weighing machines 
Weight 

Short, statute orl ; 
imperial weight J 

Long weight - - 

Welder 

Weldon's plant men 

Well-decker 

Welt 

Welters 

Whack 

Wharfdale machines 

Wheelers 

Wlupp(ing tackle 

Wlurler - 

Whistle to whistle 

White ash finishers 

White ash "wheelers 

White beds 

Wliite-dry - 

Whittelead - : . 

WhitCflead grinders 
White paint grinders ' 
Willeyer - 
Wining - 

Winch 

Winders 

Winners - -- i 

Wiper*; - 

Wire-cut brick 

Withes 

Wood-bound trade - 

Wood turners 

Wood workers 

Wbgl combing - 

Wpolfsorters' disease ' ' 

Wool staplers i , 

Work :— I ' 

Adam's work "1 ' , 
Chippendale work > 
Sheraton work i J 
..Hopper work - 
nintazzia 'work 



Volume and Page in Digest. 



Gtpup A. Group B. 



Group C. 



r II., 159 

1 III., 133 

Hi.. 133 



,.IJ1 

,.ir 
,.1 



HI., 133 

;,i., 86 

L, 86 



r I., 86 

[III., 183 

I., 86 
III., 133 



I., 86 
II., 159 



II., 159 



'I., 86 

m., 159 

2IL, 159 
II., 159 



.n; - 



II., 159 



III., 133 



IIL, 160 
IIL, 160 



II., 129 

f U., 189 

\ III., 216 

III., 216 

n., 129 



L, 78 



III., 160 

IL, 145 

■2'3 111,161 



IL, 145 



IL, 145 



IL, 145 



■'L, 186 
IIL, 133 



L, 78 
IL, 145 



IL, 129 

L, 83 

IL, 129 

r 'I.. 83 

L^IL, 129 

I., 83 

11.. 129 



III.; 217 



IL, 129 
I., 84 

; i.r 84 

1 IL, 129 
IIL, 217 



/ IL, 129 
L IIL, 217 

IL, 129 
IL, 130 

Hi., 217 
IIL, 217 

Hi., 217 

IIL, 217 

ll, 130 

II., 130 

IIL, 217 

- .ill; 217 

r IL, 130 

liii.,ai7 

III., 2217 

III, 217 

IL, 130 

L, 84 



{ 



L, 78 



n., 84 

211., 130 

IIL, 217 

IL, 130 

IL, 130 

IL, 130 

IIL, 217 

IL, 130 

L, 84 

I., 84 

I., 84 



11., 130 



IL 130 
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:<'■■ I ' 
Term. 



- Iron work - 

Jigger work 

Loose work - 

Marqueterie work 

Mill work , - 

Mooring work 

Oiit-work 

Sack -work 

^kip work - 

Torp'edo defence work - 

Tbrpjedb work 

T<iwing work - 

Yellow pine work 
Worsted - , - 
Writers 



^qiljim^^aud, Page ip DigflSii ; ' 



Group A. 



Group B. 



Grijiip d: 



Term. 



m., 133 






I., 78 




I., 78 


III., 133 


_ 


III., 133 


_ 


Hi., 133 


- 


_ ■■■ "■' 


' I., 78 


— 


I., 78 


III., 132 


_ 


III., 132 




IIL, 133 


- 


III., 133 

1 


" 



II., 130 



III., 216 

II., 130 

. - O 1 /, 



Y. 

Tardage rate 

y^rdnien aodyard labourer 

Yardsmen 

Yam 

Ypxn (iressers . 



Zinc preparers 



, V(a«^f atid I'age jij Digest. 



Group A. 



II., 159 



Group B. 



Group C 



III., 161 



111^,217 

II,, 130 

I[., 130 

III., 217 



IIL, 217 



It. 



INDEX TO GLOSSARY— TECHi^I0|iJ TEEMS, WHOLE COMMISSION. 



A. 

Abutmetit jetty. 
Affiliated orders. 
Affiliated societies. 
Alfalfa grass. 



B. 

Ballast lieaving trade. 

Baiks.' 

Banksmen. 

Bessemer steel. 

BiJtaingham benefit societies. 

Blacklegs. 

Blacksmiths. 

Blast furnace men. 

Blast furnaces. 

Boiler-makers. 

Boiler smiths. 

Boom. 

Booze-up. 

Branch. 



C. 

Channelling. 

Clearance. 

Goalies. 

Coal ring. 

Coastwise. 

Collecting societies. 

Compositors. 

Contrary. 

Converting department. 

Cqopering. 



D. 

Deiiveiang. , _ 
Dividing societies. 
Divi. hunting." 
Dockers. 
Doctrinaire. 
Drawing a clearance. 
Drillers. 
Dyers. 



E. 

Embargo. 
Engii\eer3. 
Engine fitters. 
Etiolation. 
Etiology. 

' E. 

Fend. 

Fettling up. 
Financial rings. 
Fitters. 
Foreshore. 
Forges, 
Fustians. 
I 

G. 

Gaffers. 

Gangers. 

Gentile settlements. 

Greeners. 

H. 

Hartford axes. ' 
Haiilage returns. 
Hewers. 
Hole cutters. 
Hungarian belt system- 
Huthj's. 
fiypdtliecated. ( 



I. 



Indifferently. 
Iron .founders. 



J. 



Jobbing men. 
Joiners. 



Labourers. 
Lager beer. 



Letterpress printing. 
Lien. 
f Lightermen. 
Ijighters. ^ 
Lo9p-holes. 



'■■ ■' M. 

Malfeasance. 

Masons. 

Mill. 

Moot. 

^utatis' mutandis. 



N. 



Negated. 
Non-freemen. 



^^rkeepps. 

Pattei;n-inakers. 

Periodicity. 
' Piece-work. 

Pigs. 

Plasterers. 

Plumb. 
1 Presently. 

P'resiser. 

Primordial. 

propagators. 

Puddler. 

Puddling. 

Putters. 



E. 

iRetorts. 

pigging- 

Rings. 

JliVerside labourers. 

Bivetters. \ • 

EoUing mills. 

iBolling-stock. 

Bushing system. 

Byot. ., , 



i S. 

Salt ringi .;. 

Schedule A. 
Schedule B^ 
Schedule D. 
Sooiir. 
Shackler. 
Ship calrpenters. 
Shoddy. 

Shoeing smiths, i 
Slag. 

Slate club. 
Slaters. - 
Societies : -i- 

Affiliated. 

Collecting. 

Dividing.1 
Steam sawyers. , 
Stereotyping. 
Stevedores.! ■ 
Stint. - > ' 
Stockmen. : 



Tare on trujeks. 

Taskwork. 

Thatchers. 

Ties, 

Tontine. , 

Turners. 



Valensias. 



V. 



W. 



Warehousing. 

Watering stock, capital, esti- 
' mates, Sac- 
Waterside Workers. 
Wharfinger. 
Wheelwright. 
Winstone. 
Working. • 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Abapt 



A.B.'g 



Absolute I 

PlECB-WOEK J 



Acid Worker . 



Adah's Work - 

Admiralty \ 
Surveyors / 



AppiliatedI 
Members j 

Apt 



Apter Hatch - 



Agate 



Air-ways 



Aliment Money 



Alkali 



A nautical term meaning behind; on the 
after or hind part. 

Contracted form for able-bodied seamen, 
i.e., those who are supposed to be qualified 
to perform all the duties required of a 
competent member of a ship's crew. At 
present there is no stipulated period of 
service for such qualification^ A clause 
in the rules of the Sailors and Firemen's 
Union defines the term thus :-^ 

"British seamen showing four years' 
service will be enrolled in this Union as 
A.B.'s, but if they show a less period they 
shall be enrolled as ordinary seamen until 
they have completed the four years." 

Work paid for by the article at a price 
agreed upon for each article or for each 
dozen, &c. 

Any person employed in the manufacture 
of acid. There are several departments 
in an acid works, such as " dust burners," 
" burners," " nitre furnace men," " towers 
men," and "bhambers men." The men 
who work in these different departments 
are all called acid workers, or more 
broadly still " chemical workers." 

See definition under " work." 

Professional and practical engineers or 
shipbuilders in the employ of the 
Admiralt}', appointed to inspect and ap- 
prove engines and ships in the course 
of construction for Her Majesty's Navy. 

See definition under " members." 

Abbreviation for the after or stem part of 
a vessel (see diagram XII.). The ex- 
pression " fore and aft " is used by seamen 
to indicate " in the direction of the ship's 
length," i.e., from stem to stern. 

See definition under " hatch." 

Here used in the sense of "going"' (C. 
5,246).* 

Headings or passages in a mine along 
which there is a constant circulation of 
fresh air between the down-cast shaft, 
the working places, and the up-cast shaft. 

See definition under " money." 

Excepting when used in chemical text 
books and the like, this word (and its 
plural, alkalies) almost invariably means 
carbonate or caustic soda. But in such 
expressions as "alkali manufacture," 
" alkali trade," and " alkali works," it 
usually means the group of processes 
carried on in alkali works, including the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid, bleaching powder, &c. 
Sodium and potassium are the two 
principal metals in alkalies ; caustic soda, 
wafhing soda, and caustic potash are 
alkalies principally used for making 
paper, and in bleaching works for 
cleansing. Generally speaking, an alkali 
is a substance which combines with an 
acid and neutralises it, forming a salt. 
All alkalies (potash, soda, lime, and am- 
monia, the leading ones) have an acrid or 
soapy taste, and turn vegetable reds to 
blue. 



• In Digest Group C, Vol. I., p. 74- the definition of "sgafe' as 
supplied 6y the Witness is Riven, viz.," A space between dressing 
u«uea ■" this definition, however, referred to " a gate, the usual eipres- 

sion in the textUe inoustries for the spaces, ways, or avenues separating 
looiDS and necessaiy for locomotion. From this term gate the adverb 

aioie IS dtnblless derived. 




Alkali "1 
Workers f ' 



Allotment 
Note 



Alpaca - 



}• 



Definition. 



Amidships 



Ammonia-Soda 1 



Anchor -makers 



-Anchor-watch 



Angle Bars 



The general expression for all men engaged 
in chemical (2.e., alkali manufactunDg) 
works. 

A note given to seamen on signing their 
articles entitling their wives or relatives to 
a portion oJE the money earned at the end 
of each month. 

A bright lustrous wool of the alpaca, a 
camel-like beast and native of the 
mountainous parts of Peru, Chili, and 
Bolivia. It varies in colour, being black, 
brown, white, grey, fawn, or piebald. It 
is not used in its natural colour, but is 
dyed black, and generally employed in 
the manufacture of dress goods for ladies' 
wear and linings for men's wear. 

The centre of the vessel looking either 
from " forward '' or from " aft." (See 
diagram XII.) 

The process by which soda ash (or in a 
dissolved state, carbonate of soda) is 
made from "brine by the agency of am- 
monia (NH3, i.e., a volatile alkali, a gas 
in its uncombined form, composed of 
hydrogen and nitrogen) and lime kiln gas. 

Men working in a gang or set (usually 
composed of eight men) who forge and 
hammer the iron into shape in the process 
of making ships' anchors. 

The watch kept by one of the crew on 
the deck of a vessel at anchor. 

F-shaped iron bars, used in shipbuildr 
ing, bent inlo various angles (chiefly into 
right angles) to form the skeleton ribs, 
&e. of the vessel. Angle bars are some- 
times 30 a,nd 40 feet long, and weigh from 
one to six hundredweight each. (See 
following diagrams.) 



ABC, Single angle-iron or angle bar. 
AB CD, Double „ 

E, Rivet. ,, 
(See also diagram VII.) 



.Angle Iron"! 
Smiths J ' 

Angles 



.Annealing "I 
Oven / 



Anthracite "I 
Coal j 



Arches 



See definition under "smiths." 

Used for ships' frames and for iron or steel 
girders and roofing, and so named from 

' their sectional shape. They are used for 
stiffening cast-iron "girders." They are 
rivetted together, and thus tightly hold 
the tton angle stiffeners and the plate iron 
through which the rivet is, forced when 
hot, and the heads are thenoap-flattened 
on either side of the iron frame. 

The oven used in the glass bottle making 
industry in which the bottles are slowly 
cooled. ^ 

See definition under " coal." 

^rcAes in the potting industry are the first 
bungs '(see definition) put iii the oven, 
that is, they are the bungs which stand 
nearest to the fire and between the fire- 
holes or mouths. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



AitCHlTRAVBS* 



Aruoub Decks 



Abmoub 
Plating 



Arms 



Artificees 



Assistant 1 

CONSTKHCTOliS J 



AWKWAKD \ 

Monet J 

axminster "1 
Carpets j 

Uack-bte Men 



Backer - 

Back Joints - 

Back Monet 
Bacon-cubing - 



Baff Satdrdat 



Bag-Holders - 



Bakers 
Banding - 
Bands 
' Bank ' - 



The ornamental monldings used for 
windows and doorways. 

Protective decks of steel plates, such as 
armour-plate, on the sides of a vessel ; 
the thickness varies from 2 to 4 inches. 

Special plating in ironclads and such 
vessels for protection. The thickness 
varies from 4 to 22 inches. 

Short branches of canals connecting the 
main canals with towns, villages, factoriesi, 
collieries, ironworks, &c. 

" Shipwrights " (see definition) in Her 
Majesty's Navy. 

Junior officers in Jler Majesty's dockyards 
who have had a technical training in 
naval architecture, and who assist the 
constructors, the next grade of officers 
above them, in supervising the construc- 
tion, refits, and repairs of ships and their 
equipments. 

See definition under " money." 



See definition under " carpets." 

Shifters, wastemen, and others engaged in 
back-bye work, that is, work not at the 
face of the ironstone workings. 

The man (in a squad of five at dock work) 
who ties the mouth of a sack of grain, &c. 
when full, lifts it on to his back, and then 
tilts it into the cart or truck for removal. 

J oints or divisions sometimes appearing at 
the back of slate blocks in slate quarnes. 

See definition under " money." 

The process of 'slightly salting pork for 
preservation is carried on very extensively 
in Birmingham, one central establishment 
killing from 800 to 900 hogs per week 
in the winter. The curing is performed 
in the majority of houses in the cellaring, 
and to prevent expense is performed by 
one man who works in a cellar, illu- 
minated by one or two candles, from 
6 a.m. till 7 or 8 p.m., and this, in con- 
junction with the cold air of winter and 
the iieezing properties of salt and salt- 
petre, no fire being allowed. In the 
summer these conditions, it is alleged, are 
not altered, as the cellar is converted into 
an ice-chamber by the addition of ;about 
a ton or so of ice per week, in the melt- . 
ings of which the man stands all day long. 

Mining workmen are usually paid fort- 
nightly on " Pay " Fridays. The follow- 
ing day is called" Pay Saturday," and the 
alternate Saturday " Baff Saturday. " 

The two men (in a squad of five) who 
assist the " weigher " (see definition) to 
lift the loaded backet of grain on to the 
hook of the weighing scale, itbd who hold 
open the mouth of the sack during the 
process of filling. 

The term bakers as used in the potting 
industry denotes pie dishes. 

Spoilt yam that can only be sold at little 
more than half its value to make cord. 

Interstratified impurities of stone or slate 
found in a seam of coal. 

A term used in the mining industry to 
express above ground; the surface. Thus, 
hours of labour are reckoned from bank 
jo, bank; that is, the time is reckoned 
from leading the surface to returning to 
the surface. 



Definii 



itipn. 



Bank" - 
Bank-riders 



Banksmen 



Bank-watchers 



Bargain ' 



Bargain ^ 



Babgain-lettbr 



Bargain "1 

SETTING or f 

letting j 

Bargain-take rs 



Barge 



Bargeman 



Barges • 



Barges and 
Lighters 



See definition under " bank-watchers." 

Men in tjie mining industry employed to 
ride on the waggons or tabs on inclined 
planes, which may be either self-acting or 
worked by an engine. 

Men in the mining industry and their assist- 
ants who draw the full tubs of coals from 
the cage at the top of the shaft and refjlace 
them by empty ones ; they also have charge 
of the signals between the enginemen and 
the " onsetter." 

Women or lads who attend to the second 
or third machines in the " carding " pro- 
cess (see definition) ; these machines are 
fed by another machine called a bank, 
hence the attendants are called bank- 
watchers. 

Work such as stone or coal drifting, roUey- 
way making, &c., when let by tender to 
workmen in the colliery, is called bargain 
ibork, and the contract to take such work 
is called a bargain. 

Quarrymen work on a portion of rock 9 
yards wide, with the height of the gallery 
varying from 50 to 60 feet ; this is called 
their bargain, and is re-let to them every 
month at a certain price. 

In the Dinorwic quarries the bargain-letter 
is the person who lets the various bargains 
or contracts each month to the quarry- 
men, rockmen, aud others who work by 
the piece. He has also to generally 
supervise the quarries. (See definitions 
of " setter " and « setting.") 

See definition of " setting." 

Those who perform bargain-work in a mine, 
i.e., work such as stone or coal-drifting, 
rolley-way making, &c., which in some 
cases is let by tender to workmen at the 

' coUiery. 

In this instance used as another term for 
" lighter " (see definition). (B. 14,154.) 

Term usually applied (in the Loudon 
district) to men workii^ on sailing and 
country barges who have served no 
apprenticeship, but who work below 
Gravesend and above Teddington. The 
term bargeman is used generally to mean 
a man who navigates a barge. 

Chancework barges. — Barges whose cap- 
tains have to seek employment for the 
vessel, or who do not belong to a firm 
finding constant work. As these barges 
have therefore to depend on casual 
freights they are termed chancework 



Hoy barges. — Barges making regular 
voyages to London and back with dry 
goods, such as grOQeries, provisions, wool, 
bops, &c. The crew employed on hoy 
barges are paid weekly wages. 

Powder barges.— Barges employed ex- 
clusively in carrying gunpowder from 
Faversham to the various depdts on the 
Thames, bringing in return raw materials 
for the manufacture of the same. The 
crews of the powder barges are paid 
weekly. 

Share barges. — All barges whose crews are 
paid by share of the freight earned by the 
vessel in contradistinction to barges 
whose crews are paid weekly wages. 

[For definition of Tank-Barges see under 
that heading.] 

There is here no real distinction, both words 
being used indiscriminately. The term 
" flat " (see definition under " boats ") is 
generally used for any lighter longer than 
a canal boat, the local distinction being 
that any flat not propelled by steam is a 
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Bab in thbI 
bubnbbb j " 

B41C Ibon 

Babkeb Bail • 



Sab Mills 



b^i^ge, although it may be a " sailing^fla^. 
The watermen are now usually termed 
,,,flatn\e^an4the diSerent elasses of vessels 
barges, apd steamers. (C 21,655, 1 

See definition under " sulphur burners." 

5^e de§Bition under" iron." 

• 'til., ' '1,' ,.,...■ 

A light, section qt steel rail fixed to an4 
supported hy nieti4_ .chairs (i.e., heavy cast- 
iron sockets for receiving and securing the 

: bars of a railroad). 1 

See definition under " mills." 



Basic Fbooess See,jdefinitiou mjidej: '^ processes in steelr 
making." ,\ ,,, 



Basins 



Basting - 

Batcjj - 
Bate 



Bates' Patent 
Steam 



Battens ,- 



Baulking with "1 

TiMBEE J 



Beau 



Beaivis 



Beab 

Bea!bino6 



Beateb Men 



Beatebs - 



Beat-up 



Belatinq-pin 



A term; used ip. this dockyards to d.enote the 
ordinary business, docks, i.e., the wef 
dpckis where vessiels are kept afloat as 

.distinguished fi;om the dry "docks" (,sei' 
definition), , The term is also applied to 
that part of a harbour open to the sea, ' 

~ which boats first enter inside. ^e piers, 
and into \rhichLthe docks open. 

The loose tenjpor^ry sewing put into a 
gemnent prepaijatory to trying on and 
finishing. 

The. quantity qf bread baked at one time. 

■ ' J,. . ^ 

A local term, expresisive of the offer which 
.some middlemen with their non-unionist 
\70rkmen make to an employer to perform 
a Government contract at a deduction. 

Presses heated by steam, in which the 
hosiery goods are pressed upon their 



Pieces of wood of the same kind as " deals " 
(see.defini^on), and used mainly for fire- 

I wood, but '.smaller. Light strips of wood 
generally used foT temporary work in ship- 
building are also called battens. (See 
definition of " pldnks.") ■ 

The operation of laying down on the fore- 
shore timber iipdi4'"Miich the men engaged 
ih barge-building stand and work instead, 
of standing in the water and mud. j 

A circular piece of ■'•Arood, about two yards ' 
long, upon which the warp is wound. (See 
diagram XVII-.^- 

Large transverse pieces of timber, the width 
of a ship, used for supporting the deck' 
and staying (holding together) the sides. 
{See diagram VII.) 

See definition of-" bulls and bears." 

Supports ■ which are tised for carrying or 
holding up shafts or shaftings, and on 
' which the shaft bears. 

Men who have chatgOof the beating engines, 
and who are responsible for supplying the 
pulp (disiiitegrated in a greater or lessei; 
degree) to the paper-making machines. , ! 

Machines in paper miUs used for reducing 
and separating the fibres used for making 
paper. 

Two or more .cab-drivers racing from 
different points to reach a place where a 

./'fare" is waiting are said to be "having 
a beat-up." 

A staff or truiicheon usually made of iron, 
brass or hard wood, from 7 to 14 inches 
long, and 1 inch or 1^ inches ^ck. 
These pins are inserted where convenient 
through holes in the rails of vessels for 
making fast ropes and numing gear, as 
require!. 



BELJi HOBSES 



Bell-hen 



Bells 



Belting - 
Ben 



BENpHBS ■ 



BIench Men 



Bending ' 



Bending ? 

It 



Bene APED 



Bebtb 



iBesfose 1 

Department J 



Bessemeb Steel 



Beatelled "1 

Wheels I 

Feeding T 

InwabdsJ 



A term used by workmen to express very 
""vigoriJur'SifeS 'enmloyed by a builaet or 

■'k<ib-c6nlt¥ke{'6r&"fHe bricklaying industry 
to do more than th^ ordinary amount of 
work for;' perhaps, 'is. jier day extra, in 
order it is alleged that the employers may 
have some grounds for dismissing men 
who do not work up to this level. 

Men who lower the materials into a blast- 
furnace after a certain number of barrows 
have been emptied therein. The materials 
are so lowered to prevent_ too great an 
escape of the gas, which Is utilised for 
other' purposes. 

The covering at the top of the furnace 
receiving so many barrows full of material 
for, making , iron and then lowered by 
means of a'lever is termed the bell. As 
the apex pf a kiln is smaller than the base 
th^ matefi^l slides off the bell into the 
furnace, the tell being raised by another 
lever into position to receive another load. 

Belts nsed'iti driving machinery. 

Term used im'West of Scotland mines to 
denote the turn or supply of empty tubs. 
When a boy under 14 years of age enters 
the mine he is .entitled to a half-turn or 
ben; between 14 and 16 he has a three- 
quarter turn ; at and over 16 he has a full 
6r man's turn. A* some pits, however, 
this rule is not adhered to, and each boy 
obtains an equal number of hutches with 



A bench of retoirts is the same as a setting 
or bed J that is, all arch inside which from 
5 to Id' retorts are set and heated by one 
furnace. 

A term in use in the boot and shoe industry, 
once syno?yinous \^th rivetterg, but the 
latter term is now hafdly corrfeot, since 
most goods which were formerly rivetted 
are now chiefly =machine-sewn or machine- 
screwed.' ' XTi'e' iench men prepare the 
leather' for this purpose. 

The process' of securing the sails in their 
proper I'llStces oh a yard or stay, and 
attaching Jthe hecessary ropes, &c. 
Unbending is the process of removing 
thern from tha,t place. 

A terpi J used locally to indicate the 
mechanical operations necessary in 
bending plates, iron or steel angles, or 
beam material, on'^labs, or at a hydraulic 
or other press, or in rolling a curve in iron 
or steel franie or beam material, by 
passing it through an appropriate " rolls " 
(see definition). 

Neap tiSes Are the lowest "tides which occur 
at the time'ofhew'moon. To he beneaped 
is to be unable to iet away ftom a port or 
wharf at such a time, the water even at 
.'^•8^*!?6 ^eing insuflScient to allow the 
vessel to leave. 

The space at a'dock or wharf required by a 
ship or bafge TWieh loading or unloading 
cargo. 

The ord^, department, that is, the depart- 
njent jrheie garments are made to Order 
m private trades or business houses, as 
distinguished from the wholesale clothing 
or .warehouse; tradel 

Steel "produced by- the Bessemer process 
'(seJ'idefinitioB of "processes in steel- 
making "). 

Two cogged' or toothed wheels with their 
faciJs (and therefore the rims of cogs) 
inclined (or bevelled') to an angle of 45° 
with their axes. The shafts to which the 
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Term. 



'iji'fOVf 



•■'1 



mill 



Bilges 



Definition. 



Bilge Suction 1 
Pipes J 

Bir.GE WATEK - 



BiLKEIt 



Billed 



Billy ITairplat 



BiNDEKS 



Binned 



i-/fi« x-i-)'J 
'lie :tii'ti0 



Birmingham 

Si STEM 



}- 



BiecuiT Oven 



Bituminous 
Coal 

Black Ash 



wheels are fixed are placed at right angles, 
hence one wheel is lioiizontal and the 
other vertical. As the teeth work into 
one another one wheel turns the other. 
Wheel-work of this order if termed bevel 
gear. {See following diagram.) 



f wold a 




The lowest eompartment of a ship (next to 
the " skins," — see definition of " shell 
plating ") where water from leakages 
and other waste matter, solid and liquid, 
accumulates and is eventually pumped 
overboard by the bilge pump as bilge 
water. Bilges extend from side to side 
of the ship, and are about 2 or 3 feet in 
height. (See diagrams X. and XL) 



See definition under " pipes.' 



I 



The water which always remains in the 
bilges {see diagrams X and XI) of a vessel 
even after the suction by the pump. In 
the case of a ship with a level keel it is 
of the depth of 2^ to 4 inches. 

A person who hires a hackney carriage as a 
fare (perhaps for hours) and then slips 
off without paying. A driver so victimised 
is said to have been bilked. 

Entered on a pay-bill (jr pay-sheet. 

A system of weighing by which hewers are 
paid for large coal only. The tubs are 
weighed as they come to bank ; they 
are then teemed, and the weight of all the 
small or dutf coal, which passes through a 
screen into a catch or closet (called a 
" hopper ") connected with a second 
automatic weighing machine, is deducted, 
and the men paid on the remainder, i.e., 
the round coal. This system derives its 
name from the screen upon which the 
coals are tipped, called Billy Fairplay, the 
bottom of which consists of bars from 
half-an-inch to an inch apart. 

The work of book-binders is a separate 
trade from printing; the trades are con- 
nected only in very rare instances. 

To " bin " or " bing " coal is a Scotch 
expression, meaning to empty coal at 
some convenient place on the surface 
from which it may be removed when the 
supply of trucks or waggons becomes 
better, or when a higher price in the 
market would warrant the mine-owner 
disposing of it. 

Local term for what is called in London a 
"slate-club system " (see dsfinition), i.e., 
a benefit fund, the balance of which is 
divided at the end of every year among 
the contributors. 

The oven used in the potting industry in 
which the ware receives its first fire. It 
is put in in the' clay state and comes out 
in the biscuit, or unglazed state. 

See definition under " coal." 

The product of limestone and salt cake in 
piviLinantitieB (with 25 cwt. of slack 



Term. 



n;(n 



i« tU li 



Black Ash "1 

Revolver | 

Men J 

Black-lbgging 



Blackleg.s 



Black List 



Black Shop - 
Blacksmiths - 



Blacksmith's 
Shop 

Blast- 
furnace 
Keepers 



Blast- 

fuknacemen 



Definition. 



Blast-men 



Bleaching 



Bleaching 

POWDEU 



,G |. 
IK J 



)'.l ■)l''i I .■ 
■. (.I:1> '■ ::l ■ 

,(| U'l.l ■ 
.TJ.ftoiVi'rj 

Blending \ 
Rooms / 

; •mH ,-.:■ ''• 

•! 'Ilj/-!!-;! ' . 

Blind "1 

Furnaces ( ' 



Block Chaiiis 



Blockers 



Blocking ' 






coal added to every two tons) combined in 
a furnace for that purpose. It is used in 
the manufacture of sodium carbonate, and 
when crystallised forms a commodity for 
domestic use. When dissolved in water, 
boiled down, and ground, it is largelv 
used in the textile industry. 

Men who fire and attend a revolving 
furnace in which bliick ash is made. 



The act of doing the work during a strike- 
refused by strikers. 

The term applied to men who, during a 
strike, will do the work refused by the 
strikers. 

A circular or notice sent by employers to 
one another stating that certain men are 
strikers, agitators, eomplainers, &c., or 
a similar notice sent by workmen's 
unions to prevent men working for certain 
employers. 

See definition under " shops." 

For the specific duties of a blacksmith, sec 
definition under " smiths." 



See definition under " shops." 

Blastfurnace keepers are those who take 
charge of the blast-furnaces, make the 
mould for the pig-iron, and tap out, i.e., 
run oif the molten iron when the 
furnace is full. The latter work may 
only be done with the sanction of the 
foreman. , . , 

The men who superintend the heating 
of the furnaces in the iron industry by 
means of hot blast, which is produced in 
stoves and conveyed by pipes to the 
furnace to be then regulated as necessary. 

See definition of " blast-furnacemen." 

Making cloth white by the use of chemicals 
and exposure in the fields or open air. 

Bleaching powder (otherwise called " chlor- 
ide of lime ") is the product formed by 
causing chlorine gas to combine with 
slacked lime (quick-lime impregnated 
with water). It is used for bleaching 
rags, for making paper, and for domestic 
uses, as washing, scouring, &e., and also 
as a disinfectant. 

The rooms in which are blended the raw 
materials for weft, such as cotton and 
mungo, to be spun by the weavers. The 
operation of blending is performed partly 
by hand and partly by means of machines 
called " teazers " and " willeys." 

Furnaces for salt cake, which need not be 
worked with an open door as several 
other furnaces used in the chemical 
industry have to be worked to retain the 
gassy fumes in the furnace and its flue. 

Chains made to mathematical dimensions 
and used for Weston's patent and such 
kinds of pulley blocks, by which one man 
can lift a ton weight with ease. 

Formerly called " ironers " ; are those men 
in the hat trade who shape the hats after 
they have been sewn and stiffened upon 
wooden blocks cut to the required style. 

Term used by factory inspectors to denote 
their system of going from street to street 
and house to house, visiting any places 
which from outside observation and in- 
quiry appear to be -Bjorkshops. 

C 4 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Blocking ^ 
Blocks ' - 
Blocks' - 
Blocks' - 

Blocks'" - 

Blocks* - 
Block System - 



Blood Money - 
Bloody - 



Blo-htek ' - 
Blowek ' 

Blowee 
Blower Men 

Bloweks 

Blowing ' 
Blowing - 



The act of unionists refusing to discharge 
a ship manned by non-unionists. 

To " draw blocks " is to pull down good 
slate rock from which slates are made. 

A large anvil made of cast-iron, with an 
" Oliver " hammer and frame attached. 

In the shipbuildiu^ industry blocks are the 
cast-iron slabs in front of the furnace, on 
which are set and bevelled the angle 
frames forming the skeleton frame of a 



The term blocks is here used with reference 
to the shipbuilding industry, to denote 
short logs of timber placed one upon the 
other, as a basis on which keels are laid 
and vessels built. (A. 21,400.) 

Blocks for torpedo heads are wooden blocks 
into which the torpedo head is fixed or 
stowed. 

The working of a railway upon a system 
of dividing the line into sections, and 
working trains by telegraphic or bell 
signals between one signal cabin and 
another. A signalman may not allow a 
train to pass and proceed until the previous 
train in the same direction has passed 
the next signal cabin in advance. Thus, 
take the cabins as A., B., C. A train 
between A. and B. is not allowed to pass 
B. until C. informs B. that the section 
B.C. is clear. 

See definition under " money." 

An adverb used as an intensive, meaning 
ven/, exceedinyly, desperately, &c. This 
term is in general colloquial use among 
the lowest classes, and is frequently used 
as a qualifying adjective, but its derivation 
attaches no sanguinary meaning to it. 
The origin is uncertain. It has no 
allusion to the oath " 's blood," but there 
is good reason to suppose that it was at 
first a reference to the habits of the 
" bloods " or aristocratic rowdies of the 
1 8th century. Thus, " bloody drunk " 
as used by Dryden in the Prologue 
to Southerne's Disappointment, means 
" drunk as a blood," i.e., " drunk as a 
lord." (From Murray's new English 
Dictionary.) According to Ogilvie's 
Imperial Dictionary and The Century 
Dictionary, bloody is derived from Anglo- 
Saxon blodig = very, &c. j in both of 
them the above quotation &om Dryden 
is given. Johnston's Dictionary (by 
Latbom) gives the same meaning, and 
quotes from Swift, " It was bloody hot." 
(C. 3194, 3221, 3254, 3336, 4122.) 

The blower here referred to is the man in 
charge of the Bessemer converter, into 
which molten metal is run for conversion 
into steel (A. 14,963.) 

The workmen in the glass-bottle industry 
who blows the piece of glass straight from 
the furnace into a bottle. The piece is on 
the end of a tube down which the blower 
blows. 

The huge fan used in the potting industry 
to remove the dust of lead, &c. 

Men engaged at the blowing engines con- 
nected with the manufacture of bleaching 
powder. 

Gas under pressure issuing &om the strata 
in a coal mine. 

Passing cool air over furnaces on blast. 

In various processes of manufacturing 
^ chains bellows are required to keep the fir«B 



Term. 



Blowing ' 



Blow Pipj; 



Definition. 



Blue Beds 



Blue Leas 



boaed - and - "1 

Wall' |. 

Pbinciple J 



Boards 



BOATEES 



Boat Lines 



Boats 



at the requisite heat. The working of these 
bellows, which is often done by children, 
is called blowing. 

The process of literally blowing cotton, in 
its early stages, through the first machines 
by means of fans. 

A pipe (used in the potting industry) like 
the pipe of a blow bellows through which 
air is blown upon the rotating plate while 
it is being " towed " (see definition). The 
current of air so caused carries the dust 
from the worker through the "grid" (see 
definition). 

In the chemical industry women pile up 
blue lead, layer upon layer, into stacks ; 
these stacks are called blue beds. 

Blue lead is a native sulphide of lead, 
also called " lead glance " and " galena." 
As it comes from the mines it is put 
through a process called separating (j'.e. 
removing the dross), which fits it for the 
process to turn it into " white lead " (see 
definition). 

The system of working the coal by galleries 
about 6 yards wide, between which, at 
about )2 or 16 yards distance, other 
galleries are driven. These galleries, are 
termed walls, arid the working places 
between one gallery and another are called 
boards. 
" Whole " price is paid for such work. 

Wooden flooring used in shipbuilding on 
which are " scrived " (cut) the shapes of 
every "frame" (see definition) of the 
ship, arid to which the " frame turners " 
(see definition) work. 

The men, women and children employed 
in navigating the canal-boats. 

Strong ropes from 60 to !)0 feet long, by 
which the boat horses draw the boats 
■ backward and forward as required. 

Compartment boats. — Boats built for use 
on the Aire and Calder Canal ; they are 
square in shape, and made of iron, and are 
towed in a line of perhaps 20 at a time, 
similar to the railway carriages of a train. 

Flats. — A term used in the Mersey district 
for the craft upon canals and rivers called 
in other districts, such as on the Thames, 
lighters or barges, and on the Humber, 
keels. A keel is about 10 feet shorter 
than a flat (see under "barges and 
lighters"). 

Fly-boats. — The general expression for 
canal boats drawn by horses, and running 
quick passages at stated times, but some- 
times used specifically to indicate barges 
of unusual length and of a narrow con- 
struction, drawing a, very small amount 
of water, used for navigation along narrow 
channels. 

Boats in tow.— A. vessel or barge is said to 
be in tow when she is being pulled along 
by a horse or a steam vessel. 

Keels.— A class of vessel, registered as 
canal boats, used in navigating the 
Humber, Trent and Ouse, and the adjacent 
canals. A keel averages about 95 tons 
burden, has one mast with two (or some- 
times three) square sails, and is usually 
manned by two men called keelmen.* 
Large boats— See definition under " deep 

sea tugs." 
Slow . boats.—BoaXa not carrying urgent 

goods, and therefore not compelled to 

travel constantly, both night and day. 



» The word keelit also used on the Tyne, Wear, and Tees todBnota 
a quantity of coal or coke:— "-.""u j.ees toaenote 

• Otal, 81 tons i cwts. per keel. 
Ckike, 11 tons per keeL 
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Term. 



Deflnition. 



Boatswain 



BOBl 



BOB = 



BOBBBK 



Bobbing 
Charge 



}- 



Body Makess - 



Bogies 



flmalt river boats. — Small tug boats which 
are employed iu towing barges on the 
upper part of the River (Thames), but 
which do not proceed to sea. 

Steamboats. — Boats carrying urgent goods 
and propelled by means of steam power, 
as opposed to boats "in tow." 

[For definition of Monkey Boat, see under 
that heading.] 

A warrant officer in a vessel of war ; in a 
merchant ship a subordinate officer who 
has charge of the boats, sails, rigging, 
ropes, and other gear, and calls the men 
to their duty. 

A local term appUed in the Wigan district 
to the system by which some of the 
colliers who want the pit to " play " obtain 
their wish. As the colliers approach the 
pit, before going down, one of their number 
is told off, hat in hand ; and each man 
who is willing to play bobs his finger in the 
hat as he passes. This silent token 
usually results in the colliers going home, 
but the day-wage men frequently go down 
and receive their pay although no coals 
are wound. 

The plates used by locksmiths are first 
made bright and smooth on a grindstone, 
and after that still smoother on an emery 
wheel or 606, which is turned round by an 
engine. Where there is no engine the 
worker has to file and smooth the lock by 
hand while it is in the vice. 

A man who stands on a form by the 
salesman, being in his employ, and receives 
the penny bobbing-charge. 

Payment of one penny by a porter in 
Billingsgate Pish Market for the privilege 
of carrying bought parcels of fish for the 
buyer. 

'Ihe men who are engaged in that branch 
of coach' making which is concerned with 
the making of The body of a coach. 

Small trucks or waggons used for convey ing 
metal and slag from blast-furnaces. 



BoiT.BR-MAKEKS ' (o.) A term occasionally used to denote 
I the owners or managers of boiler-making 
I establishments, i.e., master boiler-makers. 
! (6.) A term generally used to denote the 
mechanics and skilled workmen engaged 
in the construction, fitting, and repairing 
of boilers (marine, locomotive, and 
stationary) and similar wrought-iron work 
(such as the manufacture, fitting and 
securing of guards to machinery), both 
in shipyards and in the boiler department 
of engine works. Such mechanics are 
platers, rivetters, frame turners, cutters, 
I caulkers, holders up, and angle-iron smiths 
I {see definitions) who are embraced in the 
] Boiler-makers and Iron and Steel Ship- 
builders' Society. 
It may be noted that the " drillers " (see 
definition), ihe only other class (except 
blacksmiths) whose work has close con- 
nection with the industries named, have 
separate societies. 



,BoiLEB Men 

Boii/EK Shop - 
Boiler Smiths 
BoiLBK Stoker 



Bolster - 



Men engaged in the chemical industry in 
firing and attending steam boilers. 

See definition under " shops." 

See definition under " flangers." ■ 

A labourer in attendance on a boiler 
furnace for the purpose of feeding it with 
coal or other fuel, and giving the boiler 
such other attention as may be necessary. 

The shoulder which stands between the 
handle and the blade of a table knife, 
made by the process of " running on " 
(see definition) in the case of a common 




Definition. 



Bond 



Boom ' 



Boom 2 



Borers 



Boss 



Botch 



Bothy 



Bottom ' - 



Bottom '^ 



Bottomers 



Bottoms 



Bounty System 



Boxes of 1 

Folding \- 

Machines J 



Bow 



Boxing Plbets 



table-knife blade. In forged blades bolsters 
are formed from the solid iron welded to 
the steel blade. 

The pit carriage or cage working up and 
down the shafts, upon which the miners 
are lifted through the shaft from the 
mine. 

The rise in money value of some article, 
the demand for which is greatly in excess 
of the supply. 

Equivalent to beam, a spar on which the 
foot of the fore and aft mainsail (see 
diagram XV.) is fastened, or on which a 
gin or pulley- wheel is hung. Over the 
pulley runs a rope or chain for loading 
and unloading cargo. 

Men wlio have charge of machines used 
for drilling and boring holes in the 
various metals used in shipbuilding and 
engineering. 

The bottom half of the prints or dies in 
which the bolsters are made on forged 
table knives. 

A botch or botcher is a man who cannot 
make a fair good job or turn out work 
with any credit either to himself or to his 
employer, and who therefore undersells 
good workmen. 

A house or shed in parts of Scotland in 
which agricultural labourers and farm 
servants (who are in Scotland hired for 
periods of six or twelve months, and are 
called " hinds ") eat their meals and 



U 78880. 



The bottom of a furnace composed of cast 
metal plates fixed on a frame and covered 
with a coating of cinder or silica. (See 
definition of " scraps.") 

The bottom of a furnace used in the chemical 
industry is always made out of yellow 
sand from the beach or sea shore. Three 
or four tons of the sand is thrown into 
the furnaces, according to the amount 
required, and flattened down level. The 
oven is then closed up and fired for nine 
or ten hours to fuse the face of the sand, 
which hardens on cooling. This bottom 
may last according to its composition from 
a week to two years. 

Men employed at the bottom of the shaft in 
taking the empty tubs or hutches (used 
for raising coal, &c.) out of the cages, 
and reloading the cage with full hutches. 
Bottomers are in full charge of the pit 
bottom of a coal mine, with the sole right 
of working the signal bells connected with 
the surface. 

The sole, he6l, &c., attached to the uppers 
of a boot. Hence bottoming is the process 
of attaching the bottoms and finishing 
them off ready for sale. 

Bounty is an extra payment to act as a 
stimulant administered to increase the 
output of the machinery used in the 
cotton trade. 

Boxes of folding machines (used in planting) 
into which newspapers, books, Sic, are 
delivered when passed through the laachine 
and folded. 

The head part of a boat (see diagram 
XII.) 

Fleets composed of a number of sailing 
trawlers congregated together and fishing 
under the guidance of an admiral or 
leader, who forwards all fish caught by a 
steam fish cari-ier to London. The term 
boxing fleet arises from the fact that these 

D 
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Definition. 



Box Locks 
BsACiNa Work 
Bbakes 



Bsjikesmen 



Bbanch I 

HOBSEDSIVEKS J 



Brass \ 

Finishers J ' 



Brass Fitters - 



Brass I 

Founders J ' 



Brassies 



Brass Turners 



Brattice Ci-oth 



Breaching 
Bread Serving 



Breaking- I 
DOWN EOLLS J 



Breeze 



fish are paoked is boxes in contra-distinc- 
tion to other trawling fleets which use 
baskets only. 

See definition under " locks.'' 

See definition under" work." 

Drags applied to the wheels of carriages to 
check their velocity. Engines are provided 
with Bteain brakes ; guards' vans with 
hand-lever brakes. ' 

Guards of goods or mineral trains (heuce, 
sometimes termed "goods guards"), that 
is, the men who accompany and have 
charge of goods and mineral trains. 
Their duties are to travel in the brake-van 
at the rear of the train, to put on the 
brake when necessary, to see that waggons 
are put off or taken on as required at the 
stations at which the train has to stop, 
and to assist in the coupling or uncoupling, 
shunting, and marshalling (see definition). 
They have also to keep a journal of the 
running of the trains, causes of delays, 
&c., in the same way as the passenger 
guards do. 

Those who drive the horses drawing; the 
waggons about the various waggon- 
ways, railways, and sidings, adjacent to 
collieries. 

Skilled workmen competent to turn at the 
lathe and to fit at the vice all classes of 
sanitary, steam, hydraulic, electric, and 
gas fittings made of brass, gun metal, or 
other alloys, and to complete such fittings 
for sale and for use. 

Skilled workmen engaged solely at the 
bench or at the vice, chiefly in works 
at large engineering and shipbuilding 
centres. 

A. general term for skilled workmen in brass 
of any class, &c., engaged in the production 
of such fittings as are enumerated in the 
definition of " brass-finishers." 

Iron pyrites in the coal strata found in 
patches and veins. Owing to their nature 
they form a source of annoyance to coal 
hewers by destroying the points of picks. 
They are of some commercial value 
(5«. 6d. to 7s. a ton), but are reckoned 
foreign material, and are deducted from 
the produce of the mines. 

Skilled workmen engaged solely as turners 
at the lathe on heavier classes of work 
than brass finishers, chiefiy in works at 
large engineering and shipbuilding centres. 

Coarse tarred canvas used in a mine for 
doors, stoppings, and temporary brattice, 
i.e., a partition (more frequently of deal) 
placed in the shaft of a pit, or in a drift or 
other working of a colliery, for the purpose 
of ventilation. The terms shaft brattice, 
drift, headways, board, &c., brattice, are 
used according to the situation in which 
the partition is placed. The use of a 
brattice is to divide the place in which it 
is fixed into two avenues, the cun'ent of 
air entering by the one and returning by 
the other. 

Shuttling the weft or yarn. 

Selling and delivering bread by van or 
otherwise. 



See definition under " roUs." 

(Fr. briser, to break.) Small cakes of 
cinder or coke produced from small dust 
coal, used for firing purposes instead of 



Term. 



Brewers' Drays 
Brewery Work 

Brick Kiln 

Bricklatbrs - 

Bricksettees 
BBibGE Shop - 
Bridle 

Broken Price 



Broken Work 



Brokers' ] 

Swipe Shop! 



Bronzing 



Brooch Stick - 



Brougham 



Brown Coal 

Bbushers 



Brussels \ 
Carpets / 

Buck Carrying 



Builders 



Bulkhead 



Definition. 



Bulking - 



' coal in the nail and cliain industry and in 
brick bnimiDg. 

See definition under " carts." 

A term in use in the coopering industry to 
denote the work conuected with the making 
' of barrels or casks to hold ale or porter. 

A large oven for burning and hardening 
bricks. 

Artisans whole sole duty is to set bricks 
and to do work cbfiiiected with brickwork. 

Term synonymous with " bricklayers," 

See definition under "" shops." 

A bar of iron bent thus JJ"^~~~~ 

It is used in the gas industry by the two. 
men who assist in lifting the sooop full of 
coals into the retort. 

Rate of wages for working out " brokenj," 
that is, broken ground in a mine, or 
" pillar- work," that is, the removal of 
piUars. Pillars are oblong or square 
masses of coal contained between two 
boards and two headways course, and left 
in the first working for the support of the 
roof. 

Conveying the damaged chests of tea (put 
into teloths) from' the ships to the various 
warehouses to which they are consigned, 
and where they are mended. 

A slang phrase used in Yorkshire for a low 
kind of public house kept by a ship 
broker. 

In the printing industry bronzing is scattering 
over printed work Dutch metal in dust to 
give it the appearance of gold, silver, 
copper, or any other coloured bronze. 

A stick about 27 inches long, and tapered 
like a pointer, used by lappers (*e« 
definition) for drawing up or folding linen. 
(Local term.) 

A four-wheeled hackney (close) carriage, of 
a particular design, invented by the late 
Lord Brougham, licensed to carry four 
passengers inside and one out. 

, See definition under " coal." 

Those who, after the miners have excavated 
their coal, take down or brush additional 
strata to give height for carrying off the 
material excavated with hutches and 
drawers and ponies to the working places. 

See definition under " carpets." 

The practice of a driver allowing an 
unauthorised person, whether a cab is 
engaged by a fare or not, to ride on the 
vehicle. Such a person is called a buck. 

As applied to workmen, those who follow 
that branch of the masonry trade which 
consists in the dressing and building of 
rough rubble coursed or uncoursed, and 
the fixing or building of stones already 
dressed by hewers. 

A partition across a vessel formed of sheets 
of iron, securely fastened to the sides, and 
thus dividing it into different parts. Its 
purpose is to prevent the passage of water 
into other parts in the event of a collision. 
(See diagram XIV.) 

Emptying tea from chests in a heap (that is, 
in bulk), for the chests to be mended or 
for the tea to be examined. 
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Term. 



Buuc Sa^ 



BnULS AND 1 

Bears I 



BUMFBBS • 



BnwcH Hooks ■ 



Bimes OF 

SaC)6EK8 



Definition. 



BtmKBB Coal - 

BUHESBINO 



BtriTEB - 
BUBLINO 



BUBNEB \ 

Depaktments J 



BuBKEH Men - 



BUENEES ' 



BlTENEBS ' 
BUBBED 



BtT8X 



BXTSHBI. 



Term used to indicate the white salt whiol^ 
is drawi out of the pan in bulk or great 
heaps, and not put into moulds for drying. 
Bulk salt is iwheeled into the warehouse, 
where it remains in bulk until shipped in 
a. loose state on to the lighters. 

Terms used to denote buyers on the Stock 
Exchange ; speculators who artificially 
raise or depress prices of stock. A bull 
is a jobber or dealer who has an interest 
in the rise of the market, and wishes to 
sell at a higher price than he bought at. 
A bear is. a jobber or dealer who has an 
interest in depressing prices, wishing to 

i buy back i stocks or shares at lower rates 
than are current. 

Very lond noises ' similar to those produced 
by heavy guns occasionally heard in 
underground workings. These noises are 
due to the rupture in the strata caused by 
gas held in tension, and not unfrequently 
by the rending asunder of the strata over- 
lying the workings where the coal has 
been wrought. 

Double hooks which lift up four, five, or six 
bales, by means of cranes, from a ship's 
hold to the dock quays, 

Bumjs of saggers are piles of saggers (see 
definition) filled with ware and placed in the 
oven, one on the top of the other, until the 
roof of the oven is reached. Ovens will 
vary in height the same as in breadth ; 
some ovens will fill with an average height 

] of 21 saggers high, and others 26 and 
over. 

See definition under " coal." 

The term used to describe the operation of 
patting coal on board steamers for use on 

, the voyage, the.; coal being stored in 
bunkers, , 

Sleeping berths on board ship. 

That process of mauufatiCure which consists 
of tEiking from the piece of cloth, subse- 
quent to its being woven, any extraneous 
substance found therein. The operation 
of " mending " is also termed burling. 

The, departments doing the work of loading 
and pmptying the furnaces connected with 
the sulphuric acid; chambers. (See 
definition under " sulphur burners.") 

Men engaged in working the kilns in which 
copper ore is roasted. The gas given off is 
utilised in making vitriol, i.e., snlphurife 
acid. J 

Kilns in which copper ore is roasted (see 
definition under " sulphur burners "). 

See definition under " cokemen.'' 

The screwed portion of the pipe here referred 
to had been damaged and somewhat dis- 
torted by contact with some hard substance 
and thereby a burr had, so to say, formed 
on it. (A. 25,548.) 

I A ring of metal (usually brass) inserted 
round a shaft, rod, axle, &c., to take thp 
wear and reduce the friction produced by 
the constant rubbing against the shaft 
&C. whiph it surrounds or supports. It 
1-a.n be easily replaced when worii. 
In connection with the railway industry it 
is the poii;ion of the vehicle which rests 

' iipon the 'axle. It is usually made of 
brass, and when the friction causes the 
"jouriial" (J.e., the bearing portion of 
the axle] to heat, making it dangerous 
to run, the bush is said to be defective. ■ 

I 

An implement made of wood and iron ti 

hold about a bushel (the contents of about 



Term, 



Bushelling 



Bushing Shulls 



Definition. 



Butter Firkins 



BtlTTEKrLT "I 

Cabmen / 



Butty 



Butty Collibes 



Byres 
By-tubn Men - 



Cabbeb - 



Cabinet \ 
Makebs J 



Cabinet Trade 



Cabins 



Cable Chains - 



Cable Rope 



I 80 lbs. avoirdupois of water). It is' used 
for raising the etitton or other seed into 
Ia/T|e>'bag3 which, when full, are hoisted 
to the upper story of a warehouse, to be 
removed as occasion ^requires. 

The Operation of picking up grain "with a 
bushel measure. 

Btlshing is thfe opefition of fitting a metal 
lining'to a cylindrical body, such as the 
cylinder of a steam engine, in order to 
save the maih body from friction, the bush 
or lining being replaced at comparatively 
small cost. Hence bushing shells is fitting 
on the nose or pointed part of shells 
(bombs). 

Casks holding 9' gallons (the fourth part of 
a baiTel) or 56 lbs. of butter, 

Cabdrivers whose actual cab-driviil^eirteiide 
over about as many months of n year as 
the existence of a butterfly ; they drive a 
cab during the best season of the year, 
competing with the regular driver to his 
detrimient, and for the remaining nine 
months follow another calling. 

The man in u blast-furnace working on the 
opposite shift, that is, if a man is working 
on the night shift, the day shift man is 
termed his butti/. . i ■, 

Stall men or contractors who employ and 
pay from four to eight other men, such as 
" holers " and " filler^ " to work the coal, 
load it into the tubi ' or hutches, and do 
other work at the face. 

Cow-houses. 

Men who temporarily take the place of 
workers, such as blast furnaeemen, who are 
compelled to take a rest, but whose work 
must stiU be carried on. 

A horse well suited to the hackney carriage 
business. 

A superior class of" joiners " (see definition), 
who make the higher i class of woodwork, 
aU the finer clauses ' of furniture, shop 
fittings, church i£ttings, &c. 

The cabinet trad6 embraces all classes of 
work required in the manufacture of 
household furniture, viz. : — Cabinet 
makers (mten who make all Classes of 
ftu-niture, shop "fittings, church fittings, 
&c.) ; machine-men (men who mind all the 
different kinds of wood-cutting machines, 
&c.) ; chair niakers (men who make all 
kinds of chairs, couches, &c.) ; wood- 
carvers, wood-turners, upholsterers (men 
who stuff chairs, couches, &c., attend to 
' window curtains, blinds, and so forth) ; 
and French polishers (men who put the 
finish on to all goods made in the cabinet 
trade) . 

This term here refers to the houses in which 
signalmen are located and which contain 
sigBal and block telegraph apparatus, 
levers for working the points, &c. 

All chains used for ships' cables. • 

A strong rope for anchoring a ship, &c. ; 
cables vary from 1 in. to 18 in. in 
thickness ; 1 c^ble - length generally 
consists of about 15 = 90 feet. 

A ro; e caMe isalways composed of three 
strands, every strand of three ropes, and 
every v&pe of tiiree twists ; the twist, is, 
however, made of more or less threads, 
according as t'uu ^:able is to be thicker or 
thinner. A rope, two inches in circum- 
ference, and ,120 fathoms (240, yards) 
long, is generally found to weigh nearly 
1 cwt. 
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Tenn. 



Definition. 



Cask 

CA.O-UAO 

Cake 



Calcining Men 



Calehdas 1 
Rolls J 



Calender 



CALENDBBEIiS 



Calenders 



Calicoes 
Can 



Candymen 



Caniatad 



Cannel coal 

Carbonates 
OE Alkalies 



Careonisiko 1 
Department J 



Carders ■ 



Cardixg 



Cards 



A place of call, very badly managed, it is 
alleged, where men are " taken on" at 
the London Docks. 

Odds and ends of meat.* 

Oil-cake is the marc or refuse after oil is 
pressed from flax-seed, rape-seed, cocoa- 
nut pulp, &c., which is imported for 
feeding cattle (linseed and cotton, the 
latter giving that yellow tint to heef), and 
for manure (rape) in the vine districts of 
France. 

A class of workmen employed in both 
copper and spelter works in ohtaining 
acid from the raw materials put into 
the calciners which they fire. This is 
the first process the raw material goes 
through. 

Stacks (used in paper making) of from 
five to eight chilled steel rolls on the top 
of each other, through which the web of 
paper has to he passed from the drying 
cylinders, when a smooth or glazed surface 
is desired. Unless " doctors " or guards 
are used on the face of the running-in 
rolls, it is very dangerous work guiding the 
paper through the stacks, and the men 
often get caught. 

To pass cloth through the rollers of a 
machine called a calender, in order that it 
may be pressed and finished. 

The workers in a calendering or cloth- 
finishing department. 

Public calenders are those departments in 
the jute industry to which unfinished 
goods are sent to be finished for the 
merchant or the exporter. Jute sacks 
are sewn by sewing machines in public 
calenders. 

Different kinds of cloth made from cotton. 

A tall tin box into which is pushed by hand 
the soft riband of .jute, called " sliver," as 
it comes from the card or drawing. The 
process of pushing is called "tramping 
the cans." 

Men employed to assist the bailifis or police 
in ejecting workmen from their employer's 
houses. 

A term used in the Dinorwic quarries to 
denote a permit issued by an overlooker 
to a workman. 

See definition under " coal." 

This term, in the chemical industry, usually 
refers to soda ash, which is commercial 
carbonate of soda, i.e., a compound formed 
by the union of carbonic acid with soda. 

The retort house where the coal is car- 
bonised, i.e., burnt in such a way as to 
convert it into carbon (charcoal). 

Those employed in minding carding 
machines. 



A process of combing cotton in the raw 
state by leather cards with wire teeth in 
them to straighten the wool or cotton 
before it goes into the combing machine. 

The clothing used for covering the scribblers 
and condensers ; made of leather, set with 



• With leterence to ttiis definition.Mr. Georpe Augustus Sala,writing 
to the " Baily Xews " on July 22nd, 1892, state-s as foUowB:— "Ca^-inop is 
not by any means a technif-al term used exclusively at the Docks. 
It is properly "caek-mag," aiid, accordinR io Halliwell in the 
" Dictionarv of Archaic and Provincial Wcrds," "cack-majg" ig 
chatter or idle talk, and is a term used in the Eastern Counties. I 
may add that !"• a Cockney, I have beard for more than half a cen- 
tury " CRC-mag," sometimes spelt " cag mag," used to signify inferior 
meat and rnbbiah ofa^l kinds. 



Term. 



Definition. 



Cabfbntbbs ' 



Carpenters ^ 



Carpets 



Carriage Plates 



Carts 



Cartwbight 



wire, and used for combing and cleaning 
the material. 

Artisans who do the work on buildings up 
to the time they are covered in. Car- 
penters are not considered to be so skilful 
in neat work as joiners {see definition), 
but the distinction is merely nominal in 
most cases. In the employment of the 
Salt Union carpenters often include ship 
carpenters, i.e., those engaged in the 
building or repairing of lighters and other 
wooden boats or craft ; hence, in this ease 
carpenters are all workers in wood. 

Skilled mechanics who work in wood, and, 
as distinguished from joiners, do the 
heavier parts of woodwork connected with 
the building of ships or with machinery. 
" Shipwrights " («ee definition) are some 
times referred to as carpenters or ships' 
carpenters in contra-distinction to " house 
carpenters " (see definition). 

The term carpenter here refers to men 
doing heavier woodwork in connection 
with pUe driving and the construction of 
jetties, piers, and the like. (A. 25,546.) 

Brussels. — A iamiliar term applicable to a 
non-pile carpet in common use, as opposed 
to "tapestry" or "Kidderminster," &c. 
Brussals carpeting is in more general use 
than other makes in sitting-rooms, well 
furnished bed-rooms, or on staircases, &c. 

Wilton. — Practically a Brussels with a cut 
pile. In manu&cture the same loom is 
employed, but the pile is higher, and a 
knife at the end of the wire cull the 
worsted, producing a pile or velvet carpet. 
It is alternately known as " velvet pile." 

Axminster. — A pile carpet of many makes, 
hand-made to some extent, but mainly by 
machinery. There are many different 
looms employed, but in nearly all of them 
there is no limit to the colours employed, 
whereas in Brussels or Wilton carpets, 
which are made by the Jacquard process, 
the number of colours available is strictly 
limited. 

Kidderminster i — Also known as " Scotch," 
and but little made in Kidderminster now, 
are a lower grade carpet than Brussels, 
but sometimes made by a Jacquard jro- 
cess, very distinct, however, from Brussels. 
One peculiar feature is that the design is 
shown back and front, though the coloiirs 
are reversed top and bottom. 

The plates screwed on by the police cab- 
inspector to the inside and outside of 
every licensed hackney carriage, the 
number corresponding with the licence. 

Brewers' drays. — Four-wheeled vehicles 
like lorries, but low and heavy, having an 
opening down each side of the bottom for 
the more convenient handling and transr 
port of casks cjf beer. 

Carfg.— Vehicles with two wheels, having 
deep sides, like » large box. ITiey are 
generally used for conveying coal, lime, 
sand, &c. 

Lorries — , Vehicles or drays with four 
wheels having no side boards. They are 
generally used in railway traffic, and for 
removing goods from one place to another. 
('J'erm used in Lancashire and Cheshire.) 

Case-carts. — t,ight two-wheeled vehicles, 
with sides, end, and front, used to convey 
to the packing -houses the wooden boxes in 
which textile goods for abroad are packed. 

Pop-caits.— In most cases pop-carts are of 
the same make as "lorries," with a high 
seat in front for the driver. They are 
used for conveying mineral waters from 
place to place. 

An artificer who makes or repairs carts. 



Cask carts , See definition under " carli." 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Cask Chanel 

Cask-uakeks 

^,. ^ .■ 
Casus 



Casihg Pipes - 



Cast 



.} 



Casting 
fubnacks 

Castings 



Catabact 



Catchers 



Catching the 1 
Machines j 



Caulkkes 



■See definition of " father of the chapel." 

The men employed in the making of wooden 
packing-boxes. (See definition of case- 
carts.) 

Wooden frames divided into receptacles or 
" boxes " for holding the types. Thero 
are two cases — the upper case and the 
lower case. The former contains all the 
capitals, small capitals, accented letters, 
&c. The latter all the small letters, 
figures, spaces for putting between the 
words, &c. Hence the expression to work 
at case. 

To put boys to case or at case is to teach 
them the initial stage of learning the 
printing business, by placing them at the 
case to learn thoroughly the iiositiou of 
the divisions for each letter, knowledge 
which must be acquired before they can 
start "composition," or setting up words 
and sentences, &c. 

To case pipes is to fix a protector of wood 
in front of pipes on board ship, a necessary 
precaution when the pipes are lead. 

A tube of brass or copper through which 
the molten metal from a blast furnace runs 
into a ladle (a large vessel), and thence 
into moulds prepared to receive it. 

The furnaces in which the steel is made for 
the making of castings. 

Any parts of a construction in shipbuild- 
ing or eiigineering which are made by 
pouring steel or any metal in a liquid state 
into moulds. (.See definitions of " steel 
castings.") 



, An automatic piston-governor usually 
attached to a pumping-engine for the 
purpose of regulatiug the number of 
strokes it is to make per minute or per 
hour. 



The workers in the iron industry who seize 
the plates as they come from the "rolls " 
(«ee definition). 

The cylinder of a printing maciiine re- 
volves, S9y 1,500 times an hour; at each 
revolution grippers catch a sheet which 
must be laid true to the marks. (See 
definitions of " watching the marks " and 
"missing the sheet.") 

Skilled labourers in the shipbuildiutr, 
boilermaking, and engineering industries, 
who caulk, crease, set, or cut in, all 
edges, seams, joints, laps, and butts, m 
the combinations of iron plates or bars, 
after they hnve left the hands of the 
" rivetters " (see definition), in order to 
make them water-tight, oil-tight, or 
steam-tight, by compressing the material 
solidly togetlier along the line of contact. 
In some cases red lead is used to fill in 
the seams, but usually a tool is placed 
against the edge and struck by a hammer, 
thus turning the edges close in against 
one another. 

The process above described is termed 
iron-caulking, and the plates, tl^c, so 
dealt with are referred to as caulked 
work ; this process immediately succeeds 
that of " rivctting." Wood-caulking is a 
process, also performed by shipwrights, 
of driving oakum into the s-'am by 
means of a caulking tool (a cold chisel, 
i.e., a stout tool of steel for cutting iron) 
and mallet (see following diagrams). 



Term. 



Oaunchkd 



Caustic 



Caustic Soda 



CirMAT 



C.WILS 



Cement Trade 



Cii.iiN Locker 



Chain Trade 
Chairing 



ClIAIR-MARKING 



("haldkon 



Definition. 



Caulking Tools, 
saulmins-iron caulking-mallet 
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To caunch up bricks is to arrange them in 
small stacks when burnt and ready for 
sale. 

The product of the liquor derivable from 
" black ash " {see definition). 

No. 1. Caustic weak liquor men are 
men engaged in preparing liquor for 
caustic. 

No. 1 and No. 2. Caustic finishers 
are men in the finishing sheds engaged 
in firing and attending caustic pots, and 
in seeing that the caustic is thoroughly 
prepared before it is ladled into the iron 
casks in which it solidifies. 

There are two forms of soda, caustic soda 
and " carbonate of soda." Carbonate of 
soda is a corrosive prepared in large quan- 
tities by the United Alkali Company, 
Limited, by the " Le Blanc process " (see 
definitiou). Caustic soda is made by 
boiling carbonate of soda and lime together 
with water and evaporating down the clear 
solution, when a white fibrous mass 
remains. 

Notice entered on the books of a registry 
or court of law to prevent a certain step 
being taken. 

The workmen who hew the coal or get the 
iron in mines draw lots every three 
months for places in whicli they have to 
work during the ensuing three months. 
This operation is called cavilling, and 
the place obtained is called the caoil. 

A similar system is also in vogue by 
which lots are drawn for each " putter " to 
take the coals from a certain number of 
hewers daily. 

A term used in the coopering industry to 
denote the work connected with the making 
of casks for cement. 

The space or compartment in the fore part 
of a vessel where the anchor chains are 
stowed. 

See " small chain trade." 

The practice of a driver who keeps the 
whole of the receipts derived from working 
a cab and horses supplied to him by a 
proprietor. Thus, if a driver on a certain 
day paid no money for hire of cab and 
horses, it is said that he chaired his 
employer for that day. 

The practice of a proprietor who endorses a 
driver's licence in such a way that another 
proprietor on seeing the licence, when a 
request is made to him for employment, 
may know that the driver has chaired {see 
definition) on occasions. 

All coal ami coke was formerly sold by 
measure, the standard being the 
chaldron of oG (and later 48) bushels. 
Coke is still largely sold by measure, and 
the chaldron represents 12 full sacks 
each sack containing i bushels. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Chamber 

Mastebs 



}'■ 



Chancert Joint 



iln some parts called " garret masters," are 
small master boot-makers, working for 
■wholesale firms or factories in their own 
homes, and generjilly assisted by members 
of their own family. 

A joint of meat costing about 4d. per lb., 
occasionally purchased by a docker, and 
constituting a luxury for his family. 



Chance work! 
Barges I 



Term. 



Definition- 



See definition under " barges." 

Chajtdlerb Marine provision dealers j tradespeople who 

furnish ships with all the small stores, &c., f 
that they require. 

Chabfillkks - A Scotch name for the men who fill the ' 
barrows and take them to the "tables •■ 
loader " at the hoist which conveys them 
to the furnace top, whence they are tipped 
into a blast-furnace with ironstone and 
ore which has been burnt in the kiln. In 
England these men are called mine-fillers 
and ore-fillers. 

Charge - To load an oven with coal is to cAorje it ; i 

the quantity put in is termed the charge. 

Charge-men Locally-selected workmen who are paid, 

slightly higher wages t|ian the others, and 
are put in charge of a piece of work or 
number of men in lieulof " leading men " 
(see definition). 

Charge money See definition under " money." 

Charger Here means a foreman who makes a charge 

against a workman. (A. 16,601.) 

Chargers' A Cleveland term for those who cAorg'ethe 

holes (made by the " drillers ") in iron-ore 
or stone, with gunpowder, and then fire it. ' 
As it is a very dangerous practice to get 
down the stone by means of blasting, the 
wages of the charger aie high. In one 
shift a charger will do the charging and 
firing of 60 to 80 holes, using fi'om 55 to 
65 lbs. of powder, and he is paid, jointly 
with the driller, by the ton, which payment 
includes assistance and the cost of powder 
and fquibs. 

Chargers^ - Term sj nonymeus with " furnace-fillers " 
(see definition). 

Charges - - The materials tor the furnace in steel 
manufacturing. 

Charging "I Machines for charging the retorts used 
Machines J in gas making. 

Charterers - Persons who engage a boat for a certain 
definite period, or for a given number 
of voyages. 

ChabterMaster a s\ib-contractor for getting the coal or 
other mineral at agreed prices, employing 
his own workmen. 

Chartee Party A mutual agreement diawn up between 
the merchant or broker who wishes to 
employ a barge and the master thereof. 
'I his charter or agreement, which relieves 
the owner or captain of all risk, sets forth 
when " demurrage " («ee definition) is to 
Tje charged fbr &tention in either loading 
or delivery. 

See definition of " charter party." 



Charters 



Chases 



Frames made of either cast or malleable 
iron used by printers to confine types 
when set in columns or pages. 



Check 1 A system occasionally adopted in Her 

MEASUREMENT I Majesty's Dockyards of ascertaining 
the quantity aiid value of the work 
performed by workmen in a given time : 
if the measurement is less than thei 
amount ^ef 'kn fquivlalent deduction is 



Chece- 

weighman 



Chemical 1 
Plttmbers j 

Chiej \ 

construotors / 



Chief Petty T 
Ofticbrs J 



Chippendale 1 
Work j 

clippers 



Chlorate 



Ohlobtde 
OF Lime 

Chlorine 



Chocks 



Choppy 



Chrome 



Cinder Men 



Circular 1 
Machine J 



Civil T 

Engineers' i- 
Department J 

Clarendon l 
Press J 



made from 'the stipulated wages ; how- 
ever, if the measurement is greater no 
extra remuner^ion j^ given. 

A person stationed , liy the miners at the 
place appointed for the weighing of 
mineral and for determining deductions 
therefrom. He is employed and paid by 
the workmen. 

See definition under " plumbers." 

The principal officers at the head of the 
■ Ship Constructive and Repair Department 
at each of the Royal Dockyards. 

"Shipwrights" in the Royal Navy who 
have passed certain technical and other 
examinations, are promoted to the rank 
of chief petty officers. 

See definition under " work." 



In joining two plates together there may 
be, peihikps, aui. eighth or sixteenth part 
of an inch out of the straight line ; a 
skilled labourer — ^generally a "driller" 
(see definition) — has to chip or cut the 
surplus away with a hammer and cold 
chifeel ' until It fits evenly and to line. 
This work is called chipping, and the 
men so employed are called chillers. 

A. compound of chloric acid with a salifiable 
base, t.e.,: a base capable of combining 
with an acid to form a salt. 

The chemical term for " bleaching powder " 
(see definition). 

A poisonous greenish-yellow gas obtained 
from the action of hydro-chloric or marine 
acid upon raw manganese (a black 
metallic ors) in " stills " used for the pur. 
pose ; the chlorine ,gas produced by this 
action is passed through pipes connected 
with boxes which contain pure lime (see 
definition) in powder. The combination 
thus formed, viz., chloride of lime, is used 
as bleaching powder and as a disinfectant. 

Chocks for spare propellers are pieces of 
wood on which the propeller ({.e., the fan 
working on a screw at the stern of a steam- 
vessel' which propels the vessel through 
the water) is laid to allow of its being 
strapped or otherwise secured on board a 
ship, and prevented from shifting while 
the vessel is at sea. All steamships carry 
spare propellers in case of accident to the 
one in use. 

Choppy or chappy is a common expression 
for chaff, i.e., hay or straw, corn-husks, 
or grass, cut up small in a machine called 
a " chaff-cutter." 



A mineral compounded of chromium and 
potassium and oxygen ; the term as used 
in the evidence means cbromate of potash, 
a production from chrome iron ore used 
principally by dyers. 

Men in the chemical industry engaged in 
wheeling cinders from the fnrnaces. 

I A machine for knitting looped fabric. It 
is circnlar in build, and, having a con- 
tinuous circular motion, makes the fabric 
without a seam. 



See definition under ''• departments in a ship- 
building yard." 



The Univeriity Press at 6xford. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



ClABSIMOiWOH \ 

Ststem J 



CtAT 



Clat Branches 



ClAY WOEKB 



Cl-EAN COAI, 

Cleactess 

Cleaning 
THE Bars 



Clear Money 
Cleat 



Cleai or 
Lowering 
Spak 



Cleavaoes 



Clickers 



CERING 1 
i rFlRES J 



Clinkering 1 

THE r. 



Cup Hook 



Clod 



CLOSING' A i 

Junction 



Cloth Dressers 



A system in use in Her Majesty's Doolt- 
yards • under which the wages of the 
workmen are raised to the next higher 
rate when the foreman considers them de- 
serving of such an increase. In the doolt-. 
yards the hired rates vary from 30s. to 
Sis. (increasing by Is.), and the esta- 
blished rates vary from 29s. 6d. to 33c. 
(increasing by 6d.), thus giving nine 
separate rates of wages for the perf or-' 
mance of exactly the same work. The 
higher rates are theoretically given to the 
better workmen. 

Soft, tenacious, plastic, earth, which dis-; 
integrates in water and is thus suitable for 
making, articles of pottery. Clat/ potter^ 
are all those who are actually engaged in 
makingall kinds of ware. This does not 
include oven men or decorators of auy 
description. 

The branches or sections of the potting 
industry engaged in'the making of articles 
of pottery from potters' clay, as distin-i 
guished from the firing and decorativ^ 
branches. | 

Kre-olay pits where clay (aluminious or 
argillaceous earth iwhich disintegrates in 
wate£ and Ibrms a plastic ductile mixture)^ 
for fire-bricks and retorts, &c., is raised. 

iSee'definition under " coal." 

Charwomen. 

Bemoving all the accumulated refuse in a 
blast-furnace from the grate bars to enable 
the fire in thegrate.to burn clearly. 

See definition under " money." 

Term used in Durham and Yorkshire to 
denote, the ^perpendicular breaks or 
, " slips " in the coal, running parallel to 
«ach Other at distances varying from a few 
inches to a fewjeet. (See diagram III.) 

A kind of machine over which passes a; 
lowering rope, used in unloading a vessel.; 
" It is like an arm fixed on the doorway' 
with.a piece pf wood in the centre." There 
is no pulley attached to the machine, but 
the rppe is in direct contact with the 
wood, and, being twisted round it several 
times, produces the friction necessary for 
the steady lowering of the goods. 




. See definition of 
and III. 



' sUps," and diagrams 11. 



Called in Scotland " soft stuff cutters," are 
the workmen , who cut out , the various 
pieces which form the uppers of a boot 

, \fith a knife from the different materials. 
These pieces are then fitted together and 
machined. 

Breaking up and removing the clinker from 
, th|§ furnaces ; clinker is the accumulated 
hard cake or i;efuse of coal, (a yiireous 
scoria) which in this case is produced by 
the iiigh .temperature of the furnaces 
heating the retorts. 

See (lefinition under "hdok." 

Following stone, i.e., shale falling with the 
coal as it is being worked. 

Thjs expression here means " approaching " 
or "Hearing" a railway junction. (B. 
28,034.) 

Those who finish cloth by raising and 
cutting off the face of the cloth, one of the 
last processes before it is ready for use. 



Clout Nails - 'See deflnition under " nails." 



Coal 



Definition. 



Anthracite coal. — A har|I, compact, mineral 
coal, , of high lustre, differing from " bitu- 
niinous coal "^in containing but little or no 
bitumen (a solidified infiammable earth- 
oil) and consequently burning without ' 
flame. The purer specimens consist wholly 

• of carbon. Anthrfacite coal also burns 
without smoke and with an intenoe heat, , 
and is therefore used for steam fuel. It 
is obtained in Wales and largely in 
Pennsylvania. Anthracite coal is also 
called "blind" or "glance" coal. The 
difference between anthracite and bitumin- 
ous coal is explained on the supposition 
that the anthracite beds were formed 
earliest in the swamps and lagoons of 
the carboniferous period, and were longest 
exposed to that kind of decay which takes 
place in vegetable matter when immersed 
in water. The effect of such exposure is 
tjie loss of the hydro-carbons which consli- 
tute the volatile elements in ordinary coal. 
The covering with sedimentary deposits 
subsequently arrested further change. 

Bituminous coal. — Coal compounded with 
bitumen. (See deiinition of " anthracite 
coal.") 

Brown coat. — A variety of coal more 
commonly known as ''lignite," which is 
obtained to a considerable extent in 
Germany and Austria. 

Bunker coal. — The coal used by a steam- 
ship for its own consumption during a 
voyage, and stored in the bunker (the 
portion of the ship's hold, most convenient 
to the boilers, which is partitioned off 
for the storage of coal). 

Cannel coal. — A true bituminous or high- 
class gas coal obtained from' the Scotch 
coal-fields, and largeli" used in gas- 
making, with its allied varieties " parrot " 
and " bog-head " coals, because it increases 
the illuminating power of the gas. It is 
an extra rich form of coal, very hard and 
black, sometimes a mine in itself, sometimes 
forming part of a mine ; it is also a splent 
coal (or splint coal, i.e., coal rent from the 
main body) and cannot be shovelled so 
easily as other classes of coal. Cannel 
coal differs from other coal in having a 
couohoidal fracture (i.e., a surface with 
curved elevations and depressions), and is 
generally of a bright shining appearance. 
It bums with a bright smokeless flame like 
a can(ile, hence the supposed derivation 
of its name of cannel or candle coal. 

Clean coal. — Pure, unalloyed coal, free from 
shale and refuse. 

Coking coal. — Soft coal greatly used for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Dirty coal. — Pure coal mixed with stones, 
shale and other refuse. 

Easy or soft and. stiff or hard coal. — Soft 
coal or hard coal is due to the natural con- 
dition of the deposit, or caused by a fault 
or disturbance in the strata of the coal- 
bed, which has the effect in one case of 
softening, and in the other of hardening 
the coal. ' 

Gas coal. — A semi-bituminous coal obtained 
from the coal-fields of Newcastle, Durham, 
and South Walesj employed for producing 
the gas ordinarily used for lighting' and 
heatmg. • >\ 

House coal.-^Goal . used for domestic 
purposes; 

Jet coal. — See imder " jet seam." 

Large ooal.^humpy coal ; the best coals 
from which the small coal has been 
separated either by hand-picking or by 
screening. 

Round coal. — Large or lumpy coal (see 
preceding definition) . 

Seaborne coal.— Coal brought to market by 
sea as distinct from that conveyed by rail. 

Slack coal. - Small coal, i.e., the duff, slag, 
or waste, which arises from the sorting 
of the large coal into nuts, and which 
passes throueh the screeu bars. It is 
sometimes sent out with the large coal, 
and sometimes filled in separate tubs. 

D 4 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Coal Drawers 



Coal Hulk 



Goalies 



Coaling a 
Steamer 



Coal Men 



Coal Miners 
Coal Porters - 



Coal Trimmers 



Coal-trimming "I 

HOBBLERS J 



Coal Whipping 



Small coal. — See preceding defintion. 

Soft or manufactwring cooZ.— Coal used for 
making gas and smelting iron, and house- 
hold purposes. It is usually much softer 
than that used for raising steam, hence the 
name. 

Steam coal. — Coal used iu firing the fur- 
naces of steam boilers. 

Thick coal. — Coal obtained from a thick 
seam. 

Welsh coals. — The steam coals almost 
universally used on board merchant ships j 
a variety, however, of Welsh coal is also 
used in gas manufacture. 

Yorkshire splits. — A hard non-bituminous 
form of coal which yields no coke and is 
largely employed in smelting iron. This 
species is almost useless for gas manu- 
facture. 

Men engaged in the Eoyal Arsenal in 
drawing coal from the coal sheds to the 
boilers. 



A hnlk is the old dismantled hull of a vessel 
used to keep stores in, in this case used for 
a coal dep6t. 

Men who unload coal ships or colliers into 
barges, and transfer coal from barges on 
to steamers. The term is used indiscrimin- 
ately for both " coal porters " and " coal 
whippers" (see definitions). Coolies also 
store coal in the ship's hold directly from 
the crane which conveys the coal from the 
quay. 

Loading a steamer from barges and railway 
trucks with the necessary amount of coal 
for a voyage. In the case of coaling from 
a barge an ordinary hand winch is used ; 
from a truck, the men convey the coal 
along planks connecting the truck with the 
steamer. In some ports, Liverpool for 
instance, it is customary to coal steamers 
by baskets ; in other ports coal is slid 
down an iron shoot to the vessel below, 
the rails on which the coal trucks run 
being on the quay above the vessel. 

A term synonymous with " coalies " and 
" coal porters " (see definitions). 

Workmen engaged in a colliery. 

Men (in the London district) employed to 
discharge and " load off " for delivery, 
coal, whether arriving by land or by water. 
Other men, formerly called " coal whip- 
pers," and now caUed " winchmen," put 
coal on board steamers for consumption 
by the engines. The two classes are 
separately organised, but the term " coal 
porter" may be loosely used for either. 
The term "coalies" is indiscriminately 
used for both. The process of unloading 
coal cargoes from ships' holds consists in 
removing the coals by means of "pan 
shovels" into tip-tanks, which being 
hoisted by cranes are tipped or emptied 
into trucks or barges. 

Men on board ship whose duty is to go into 
the coal bunkers of a vessel, and to place 
the coals within reach of the fireman, 
whose rank is immediately above that of 
a trimmer. (See definition of " trim- 
mers.") 

Men who assist " coal trimmers " in cases 
of emergency, but who are not in regular 
employment. 

A process of unloading coals without steam 
or machine cranes formerly in general 
use. The men hauled up the coals by 
their own weight, a number of them 
handling a rope fall and pulley wheel. 
The work being very laborious" necessi- 
tated what has now become a liberal scale 
of pay. ', 



Definition. 



Coal Workers 



Cogging 



Cogs ■ 



Cogs 2 



Coke 



Coke Holes - 



Coke-makers 



Cokemen ■ 



Coke-Stackers 



Coking Coal - 

Collar and 1 
IVo Arms/ 



Colliers ' 
Colliers ' 

Combers ■ 
Combings 



Those who load a ship with coal for a 
voyage. 

Drawing down the ingot (i.e., block of 
steel) to a square bar suitable for " bar 
mills," or to a size suitable for rolling at 
"plate mills." (See definitions under 
" mills.") 

in long-wall work, as the coal is removed, 
the space excavated is filled up with shale 
and dirt from the roof and bottom, or 
partings in the coal. After every six feet 
of coal have been removed, walls of rough 
rock and of timber are built up to the roof 
to retain this dirt, &c., and these are 
called cogs, cog-walls, or chocks. 

The teeth on the wheels attached to an 
engine and working into one another to 
increase or multiply power when lifting 
heavy weights. If not covered an accident 
may happen through a person's clothes or 
hands, &c., being drawn between the 
wheels. (See definition of "bevelled 
wheels.") 

Coal charred and deprived of its volatile 
matters ; the solid product of the car- 
bonisation of coal bearing the same rela- 
tion to that substance as carbon does to 
wood. Coke is used for producing gas in 
a blast furnace, and melting the iron-ore 
and limestone to produce iron. 

This term is used in the manufacture of gas 
to designate the floor (below the retort 
stage) on which the coke is drawn. 

The workers in the process of coke-making 
who load and draw the coke. 

Burners.^ — Men who superintend the burn- 
ing of coal to change it into coke. 

Drawers.'' — Men who with iron rakes break 
down and draw the coke out of the ovens. 

Fillers.^— -Men who with gripes (i.e., large 
forks with many prongs) fill railway and 
other trucks with the coke from the bench, 
where it has been put by the " drawer.^ " 

Levellers. — In making coke, the coal is 
deposited in the oven by a tub which rung 
to the top eye, and is there tipped up, the 
coal naturally forming a conical heap at 
the bottom of the oven. The leveller 
rakes this coal level. He is the equivalent 
of a trimmer, who uses a shovel instead 
of a rake. 

Smo// runners. — Men who by means of 
waggons called tubs convey the coals 
from the pit or hoppers to the coke-ovens, 
and teem the coals therein. 

Men engaged in the manufacture of gas, 
whose duty it is to stack up the coke in 
the yard after it is brought from the retort 
house. 

See definition under " coal." 

A mining term not in use in Scotland, 
but havmg the same meaning as the 
terms " straps " and " crowns " (see 
definitions). 

The general appUcatiou to aU workmen 
engaged m a mine. 

Colliers are either steam or sailing vessels 
employed in carrying coals from port to 
port. They vary in size from 300 tons 
upwards s the largest collier to-day is the 
"Long Newton •'^wUch can carnr 8,500 
tons. ^ ' 

^^Iw^T^'T" ^ "'"^'"g *« <='»nbs 
which disentangle and cleanse the raw 
wool before it is given to the weaver. 

The edges of the " hatchway » (an openine 
m the deck of a vessel; through which the 
cargo has to pass. ' - • 
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Term. 



Definition. 



CoUMEKOU.t'l 

Refaibb j 



Common \ 
Bottles J 



Common Salt ■ 



Compartment "1 
Boats J 

COMFOSINa 1 

Machines J 



Composition 



COMFOSITORS 



Condenser \ 
Pipes J 

Condensers 



Condescen- 1 

dence J 



Cons 



Consignment \ 
Note J 



Contingent 
Benefit 



All work required in the repairs of ships, 
engines, machineiy, or other work apper- 
taining to the engineering trade that docs 
not require a complete renewal, is classed 
as commercial repairs. 

Ordinary bottles used for general purposes, 
e.g., wine, pickle, sauce, jam, &c., bottles. 
Not specialities made by complicated and 
patented tools, e.g., " Codd's glass ball 
stoppered bottles," and other kinds of 
difficult construction requiring greater 
skill in making. 

Chemically the same substance as ordinary 
table salt (i.e., chloride of sodium), the 
only difference being that table salt is in 
fine powder, whilst common salt is in coarse 
crystals. Salts are combinations of acids 
with oxide bases. 



See definition under " boats.'' 



Machines used in the printing industry for 
" composition " e.g., Hattersley, Thome, 
and .Linotype, machines (see definitions). 

Composition is the act of lifting the letters 
used in printing, one by one from the type- 
case into a " stick," the width of the 
column of a newspaper, on the completion 
of a piece of work this type is lifted on to 
a bulk called the making-up bulk. 

Men engaged in the manipulation of the 
various types used in reproducing from 
manuscript a representation in type of the 
matter there written ; their duties are also 
to correct errors pointed out when the 
matter set up is read, also to keep a 
sufficient supply of letters in their cases 
by " distributing '' (see definition of the 
" Thome machine ") the letters previously 
used into the places reserved for them. 

■ Compositors are connected with book, 
newspaper, and jobbing work, but not 
with lithographic printing. 

See definition under " pipes." 

Machines used for the material as it leaves 
the " scribblers." They prepare the " slub- 
bings" (i.e., combed wool brought into the 
dye-house to be dyed before manufacture 
into pieces) for the spinner, in whose hands 
it develops into weft or yam. 

A part of the proceedings in a cause, 
setting forth the facts of the case on the 
part of the pursuer or plaintiff. 



Term. 



contmgenoies, t,e., 
a term used in the 



Contingent \ 
Money J 

U 78820. 



Abbreviation for 
oomingent money, 
docks to denote special pay for special 
work. 

A printed form with the description and 
quantity of the goods on a barge. By 
using a consignment note the owner of a 
barge is liable for the loss of, or any 
damage sustained by, such cargo. It is 
also used as a receipt on the delivery of 
goods, one part being then handed back to 
the master of the barge. 

An extra weekly payment to members of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
on strike, locked out, or out of employment 
through resisting encroachments on 
advantages enjoyed by labour, _ &c. 
The money is paid from a fund which is 
replenished as required by a levy on all 
members who are working at the time 
when the levy is made. 

See definition under " money." 



Converter 
Men 



COOPHRINO 



Definition. 



Coopers 



COF-FAOKEH 



Copper Mould "1 
Brick J 

Copperplate 1 
Roller Man J 



Coffer Shale - 
Copper Smiths 



Copper 
Workers 



}• 



Cops 



Copt 

Corn Chandler 
Corn-meters - 

Corn-runners 

Corn-trimmers 
Corves 



The men engaged in the operation of 
converting iron ore into ' the crude metal 
by melting it in furnaces called converters. 

The repairing of the damaged chests of tea 
emptied by "broken work" (see definition); 
or it may also mean the laying down of 
goods for the inspection by brokers, by 
piling one chest on the top of another to 
the height of about three feet. 

The men who make and repair vessels and 
casks, &c., by putting together staves of 
wood and binding them with hoops of iron 
or of wood. If fully skilled, they are 
called " wet coopers," and are employed to 
make casks to hold liquids, or to open and 
re-cooper them. Less skill is required 
when the contents of the casks or barrels 
are dry ; and less again when the work to 
be done is the repair of boxes, such as 
chests of tea. In each case, however, the 
work is called " cooperage." 

A person who packs yarn into "skips." 
(See definitions of " cops " and " skip.") 

A trade term for a superior class of brick, 
chiefly used for the frontage of buildings. 

A copper plate roller man has to work the 
copper in its first course. When the 
plates come from the refinery they are 
about 14 inches long, about 11 inches 
wide, and from 1 to 4 inches thick. The 
roller man's duty is to roll these plates 
down to various widths and lengths, so 
that they can be cut up into pieces of 
different sizes and weights. 

A mineral which contains copper in smaller 
or larger quaotities. 

See definition under " smiths." 

Copper workers can be classified thus : — 
(I) loaders, smelters, and calcining men, 
who smelt the raw materials ; (2) roasters, 
who further the process by means of air 
and fire; (3) refiners, who again further 
the process by working it up to the re- 
quired quality; (4) finishers, who are 
fumacemen, and heat the copper ready 
for the rolls; (5) roller men, who, with 
the rolls, reduce the copper to its proper 
thickness, length, and width. 

Copping is the making of yam into masses 
precisely the shape of a short carriage 
candle. This is the weft and goes into the 
shuttle of the weaver. The process imme- 
diately foUows that of " spinning," and is 
followed by the " winding " of warp yarn 
upon very large bobbins. Both " warp- 
minders " and " cop-minders " are always 
women. 

Copy is the general term applied to every 
description of work which comes into a 
printing office to be set. It is as applica- 
ble to a newspaper as to a book office. 

A retail dealer in grain, meal, and seeds. 

Men sworn in by a Corporation (in this 
instance by the Hull Corporation) to 
weigh goods, as between the seller and 
the purchaser of a quantity of com. (B. 
17,286.) 

The men, employed at the docks, who carry 
the sacks of corn upon their backs from 
the ships to the stores. 

See definition of " trimmers." 

A common name for the basket in which 
the coals used to be conveyed from the 
working places in the pit to the surface. 
This corve or basket was made of hazel, 
with an iron bar by which it was attached 
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Term. 



Cot HoiTSEe 



Cotton-ring 



Cotton Seed 



Cotton's 

Patent 
Fkame 



Counter and 1 
Stjb-Countek J 



Countershaft 



Countesses 



Counting the " 
Ovens 



Country Smiths 
Country Work 



Counts 



Crabber ' 



Definition. 



Cramped - 



to the winding-Tope. The basket is now 
superseded by "tubs" of wood or iron, 
■which, however, still retain the names 
of corves in some places. 

Small cottages erected by farmers for the 
use of their labourers. The term is also 
used as a diminutive of cottages or houses 
built on allotments. Tie farm labourers 
who occupy these cot-houses are termed 
cotters or cottars* 

A syndicate of men formed with the object 
of artificially raising or depressing the 
selling price of raw cotton. 

The seed of a vegetable product of Egypt 
and the Southern States of America. The 
wool or down surrounding the seed forms 
the raw cotton. A bland dark oil is 
extracted from the seed, 

A rotary machine on an improved prin- 
ciple, invented by Mr. Wm. Cotton, of 
LoQghboro', and used in the hosiery 
industry. 

In the Dinorwic quarries a counter is of 
the same grade as an " examiner " (see 
definition) and performs very similar 
duties. 

In mill-sawing machinery the smaller shaft 
used to direct the band to a given point 
when not driven .direct from the main 
shafting is called the countershaft. 

The term used to denote all slates 20 inches 
long by 10 inches wide.f 

The operation of counting the contents of 
the ovens, i.e., the quantity of ware. The 
counting, it is alleged, is performed either 
by the master or the manager, and not by i 
the men, whose wages largely depend on 
the quantity of ware drawn out of the oven 
with only a very few exceptions. 

See definition under " smiths." 

See definition under " work." 

The number of "hanks" {see definition) 
to a poqnd of yarn is termed so many 
counts. By this means the different thick- 
nesses of thread in different woven ma- 
terials are compared. 

A person who works or manages the 
" crabbing-machine." The . crahbing- 
machine is used for setting or fixing the 
cloth previous to dyeing, in order to 
prevent creases and unevenness showing 
in the cloths after they are dyed and 
finished. 

Brought or forced together with an iron 
cramp. 



• Her Majesty's CJommissioners of Inquiry into the condition of the 
Crofters and Cottars in the Hlelilands and the Islands of Scotland in 
their Beport, 1884, distinpiish between these terms as follows :— " By 
" the word crofter is usually imderstood a small tenant of land with 
" orwithout a lease, who finds in the cultivation and produce of his 
" holding a material portion of his occupation, earnings, and sustenance, 
" and who pays rent directly to the proprietor. The term cottar 
" commonly imports the occupier of a dwelling with or without some 
" small portion of land, whose main subsistence is by the wages of 
" labour, and whose rent, if any, is paid to a tenant and not to the 
" landlord. The crofter is a small farmer who may live partly by the 
" wages of labour ; the cottar is a labourer who may have some share 
" in the soil. Bnt these definitions are deceptive, for there are crofters 
" who are sub-tenants under tacksmen, and there are many cottars 
" who pay rent to the owner. The distinction between the two 
" classes is more easily felt and understood than delineated. Nor is a 
" strict definition necessary. 'Por the purposes of this Inquiry and 
" Beport we limit the class of crofters to tenants ))ayin^ not more than 
" SOJ. annual rent, but we are unable to fix any point in rental below 
" which the crofter descends into the cottar class." 

t Slates are small shaped plates or large slabs of slate, chiefly used 
for roofing. For commercial purposes slates are classed into the fol- 
lowing principal varieties : — Doubles, measuring 13 inches by 7, and 
smaller, 11 by 7 ; ladies, 16 by 10, 1^ by 8, U by 8, orl2by 8 ; countesses, 
i<y by 11) ; viscountesses, 18 by 10 ; marchionesses, 22 by 12 ; duchesses, 
2* by 12; princesses, 24 inches long, various breadths. A thousand 
slates number 1,200, and 60 slates are also allowed over for breakage. 
There are also rrgs and ^Meejis, measuring 36 by 24; imperials and 
patent slates, 30 by M ; Westmnrelands and some other kinds. 



Term. 



Definition, 



(^B^CHES 



Creelers 



Creep 



Creosote 



Crane Drivers See definition under " drivers." 

Crank Shafi - That portion of the shaft of any engine or 
steam pump acted upon directly from the , 
steam cylinder through the medium of the 
connecting rod. 

A French word meaning infant asylums ; 
homes where women leave their young 
children whilst at work ; they are partly 
self-supporting, partly dependent on 
public subscriptions. 

Boys and girls employed to take out empty 
bobbins and replace them with full bobbins 
in the creels (or frames ioi holding 
bobbins) attached to muleS, roving, 
intermediate, and slubbiug frames used in 
spinning cotton. 

A term synonymous with crush and Squeeze, 
expressing the tendency of the roofi floor, 
and sides of the roadways and other 
openings of the underground workings in 
a mine to " creep, crush, or squeeze " 
together. The bottom is said to heave or 
Creep up aiid the top to squeeze or crush 
down. (See diagram I.) 

Creosote or creosote is a product of the 
distillation of vegetable and of - most 
animal substances, forming a powerful 
antiseptic, i.e., a medicine resisting the 
tendency to putrefaction. It is an oily 
colourless liquid with the smell of smoke. 
What is usually sgld as creosote is not a 
pure product, being obtained from the 
coal tar produced in gas making. 

The act of illegally supplying shipowners 
with seamen and taking money from the 
men for finding them employment. The 
persons who do this are called crimps. 

Cultivators of crofts or small holdings in 
the Highlands of Scotland.* 

A cropper is a machine for cropping all 
threads and fluff from the face ot the cloth 
previous to its being mangled or calen- 
dered, by means of a series of knives 
working along both sides of the cloth. 
The cropper-worker is the person frho 
carries the webs of cloth to and from the 
machine and who feeds it in. 

A term used in the mining districts of 
Durham and South VVales, &c., equivalent 
to fining, or docking as it is also termed, 
i.e., deducting a certain proportion of the 
weight of coal in the tub when it contains 
an excess of small or refuse. 

Cutting wood across the grain, or cutting 
across the narrowest part, by means of 
a special kind of saw called a cross cut 
saw. 

A rail connecting a " pair of standards " (see 
definition) to keep them in position and 
to strengthen them. 

A bar of wrought iron sharpened at one 
end and varying in length, chiefly used 
for purposes of leverage by hand. 

Crown glass is the name used for a method 
of manufacturing window glass in round 
tables with a knob or bullion in the 
centre. This has been superseded by the 
method known as "German Sheet" 
which produces large squares, thoagh 
not so smooth a surface. 

A term synonymous with " straps " but 
generally applied to the heavier class of 
wood which is put up in the main roads 
i.e., horizontal timbering, held up bv 
upright props to support the roof of a 
gaiqe, (Term in general use in Scotland ) 



Crimping 



Crofters 



Cropper V 
Workers j " 



Cropping 



Cross-cutting 



Cross-rail 



Crowbar 



Crown Glass - 



Crowns 



e foot-note in preceding column. 
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Term. 



Crown Sij^iff ■ 



Cbucible 
Pbocess 



[-' 



Cruoiblb 1 
System J ' 



Definition, 



A stone used in theiprintinar industry 15 
by 20 inches size; the thickness varies 
from 3 inches to 4 inches. 

See definition under " processes in steel- 



Ckush 
Ckushers 

Cube Shaft 



cupboaeu 
Locks 

Curried - 



CuRTIIiAGE 



Cut Looker 



Cut Nails 
Cuts 



A method of melting glass in pots, round 
in shape and varying in size. Those 
used in Witness's firm (C. 30,243) are 
about 3 feet 6 inches high, 3 feet m 
diameter, and about 3 or 4, inches thick. 
They are at present used for melting varied 
colours of glass. The- system was in 
general use until the introduction of Sir 
Wm. Siemens' gas regenerator furnaces, 
which render possible the use of tanks made 
of the best fireclay blocks and of large 
dimensions, in some cases holding from 
]50 to 200 tons of. metal in a fluid state, 
whereas crucibles or ppts only hold from 
15 to 20 cwt. of molten glass, and are 
subject to bursting and other accidents. 

See definition of " creep," and diagram I. 

Men employed at the mills or disintegrators' 
for crushing copper ore or limestone. 

A shaft, at the bottom of which is a venti- 
lating furnace, and up which the foul air 
of a mine is conducted. ^ ' 

See definition under " locks." 

The process through which rough tanned 
leather passes before it is ready for use for 
boot uppers, belting, &c. 

In law. the area of land occupied by a 
dwelling-house and its yard, piece of 
ground, or out-buildings, which are 
enclosed, or for legal purposes deemed 
to be enclosed. 

The person who, examines and is held to 
be responsible for the work produced by 
the weaver. A cut or piece means a given 
length of calico. 

See definition under " nails." 

Sometimes called " ends " are pieces of 
cloth of a certain length (generally of or 
about 100 yards) cut from a warp. It 
may he cut off while the warp is still 
being wrought in the loom, or a finished 
warp of, say, 600 yards may be cut into 
cuts of 60 yards length. 

In the shipbuilding industry this expression 
refers to cutting off the projecting upper 
portion of the piles (after they have been 
driven into place) in order to bring the 
heads to a level for receiving the longitu- 
dinal timbers which are placed on them. 

Articles made upon steam round-about 
machines, sometimes in long straight 
pieces, which are cut up with scissors, into 
the shape of Stockings, shirts, or pante, 
and sewn together by a machine. In this 
class of work, the most inferior class of 
hosiery in the trade, the only fashioning 
process is that done by the clipping 
machine. 

A long round hollow casting* (usually .>f 
iron), closed at both ends, into which steam 
is admitted. 'I'he steam bi^ means of ex- 
pansion acts on the piston in the cylinder 
so as to work the machine. 

See definition under " work." 

In chemical furnaces, the dampers, valves, 
or sliding plates are pushed every Saturday 
into the flues to keep up a slow fire, by 
checking the draught of air, until smelting 
is recommenced. On Sunday night t he 

'• When the pressure" to be supportpd liy a ';J'«»£«''„" SK^irt" 
oMttaB would not he made, but a solid mass ot raetal, oyUnder-sbaped, 
wuK^e hollow by boring through (rem end to end. 



Term. 



Cutting the 
HBAns Off 



Cut-Ups - 



Cylinder 



Dairy Work 

Dampers in 

THE Flubs 



} 



Damp Plate 



Darg System 



Dark Money 
Datal Hands 

Datal Men 
Datal Work 



Day-dbietsor) 
Day-holes J 



Definition. 



Deacon's 
' Patent 



}- 



Dead Ends 



Dead Tickets - 



Deals 



Debenture 
Shares 



}-. 



Deck Hand 



Deck-houses 



Decking • 



Deck Pipes 
Decks 



dampers are pulled out and the fires 
stirred , up in readiness for Monday 
morning. i 

The clay on which all pottery is Aade is 
soft and damp, but it has to be dried 
before being sent to the oven to be fired. 

The darg is a day's work, that is, the 
number of tons or cwts. of coal in a 
particular seam to sbe raised in one day 
by one miner. The number is usually 
mutually agreed upon by the miners and 
the mine-owners. A master's darg is a wage 
which is settled by a master independently 
of the men. 

See definition under " money." 

Hands employed in cotton mills at a fixed 
rate per week of 56^ hours. 

See definition bf " oiicost men." 

Work performed by men who are employed 
a specific number of hours per day, or who 
may be paid their wages by day, and not 
by piece. Thus men employed in Oldham 
cotton mills at so much per week for the 
56^ hours, are called " datal hands." 

Galleries or inclined planes driven from the 
surfece so that men can walk underground 
to and from their work without descending 
and ascending a shaft. 

A large chamber with numerous shelves, 
over which are spread layers of lime ; it is 
then screwed up, and the gas or fumes 
(after other treatment in the "decomposing 
pots ") is forced into it for a limited 
number of hours, after which it is packed 
in barrels and sent off for bleaching or 
other purposes. 

Ends of stagnant canals, branches, wharves, 
or basins through which no fresh water 
flows regularly. 

A term used among 'busmen for tickets 
which have been used. 

Pieces of wood, usually three inches thick, 
imported from the Baltic and Canada in 
lengths of over 10 feet. (See definition 
pl« planks.") 

D^p^nture was originally a note drawn upon 
Grovemment ; the term, however, is now 
applied to an instrument under seal issued 
by a company or public body as security 
for a loan. Debenture stock is usually 
irredeemable and is transferable in any 
amount. Hence all shares bearing a 
preferential claim to interest are called 
debenture shares; ordinary shares only 
take interest after a certain fixed interest 
has been paid to debenture shareholders. 

Here used for a man on board a vessel 
whose duties are solely upon deck, such 
as steering, attending to the tow ropes, 
&c, ; (B. 17,009, &c.) 

Houses of steel, iron, or wood, secured or 
built on the deck of a vessel. 

Ageneric term, embracing all the operation s 
incidental to fitting, fastening, and fairing 
the planks of which a wooden deck is 
composed. The fixing in place of the iron 
or steel plates which cover certain parts 
of a d.;uliy,,,ia included in the work of 
" plating " done by " platers." 

See definition nndrr " pipes.'' 

The decks of a ship are the upper, the 
main, and the lower, and to these are fitted 
plates for purposes of strengthening and 
convenience in walking. (See diagraics 

vm.-xn.) 
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Definition. 



Dbcohfobing 
Pots 



Deep Sea Tttgb 



Delphs 



Demubrage ' 



Demurrage 2 - 



Depakxments 
xs A Ship- 
building 
Takd 



Derricks 



Designer 



Desh-vering 1 
Process I 



Devil 



Devilling 



Diagram - 



Large metal pots into which about 25 cwt. 
of common salt is thrown together with a 
quantity of vitriol in proportion to its 
stren^h. The salt dissolves and hydro- 
chloric acid gas is given ofE ; this gas is 
need for the manufacture of " bleaching 
powder " and acid. The solid substance 
remaining is used for the manufacture of 
"black ash" (see definition). 

Also called "large boats" or "first-class 
boats," are the larger class of tug boats, 
which tow vessels down the River and 
Channel, or to and from the Continent. 
(They frequently proceed long distances 
from their port in search of vessels 
requiring towing, &c.) 

Term used to denote the working places in 
Yorkshire ironstone quarries. 

Charges on overdue railway trucks. 

The charge incurred for failing to deliver a 
ship at the date at which she has been 
contracted to be delivered, representing 
more or less the loss which the owner has 
been subjected to by such delay. The 
delay itself is also termed demurrage. 
Legal holidays and Sundays are not 
included in demurrage charges. [The 
above definition of demurrage is solely 
from the shipbuilder's point of view ; the 
following is a definition from the ship- 
owner's point of view.] Demurrage is also 
the charge made by shipowners when a 
ship is not loaded or unloaded within the 
time specified in the bill of lading. It is 
a charge of from ll. per day according to 
the size of the ship. In the case of a 
barge it is customary to divide the 
demurrage money equally between the 
owner and captain ; or if worked by 
the freight, the mate receives a third of 
the captain's share. 

Civil engineer's department. — This em- 
braces boiler-makers, platers, rivetters, 
drillers, &c., employed in the construc- 
tion of bridges, girders, caissons (water- 
tight boxes), dock gates, &c. 

Dry dock department. — This embraces all 
classes of mechanics engaged in repairs. 

Forge department. — This embraces plate, 
angle, and bar, rollers, forgemen at steel 
hammers, steel makers, &c. 

Shipbuilding department. — This embraces 
boiler-makers, joinersj engiaeers, drillers, 
rivetters, caulkers, smiths, .shipwrights, 
platers, fitters, &c. 

1. Poles, spars, or booms of various lengths, 
used for working cargo in and out of ships, 
and capable of lifting any ordinary weight. 
(See diagram XIII.) 2. Also cranes on 
jetties or floats overhanging the sides of 
vessels moored thereto. 3. A generic term 
for an unloading place for colliers. 

The architect who designs the enrichment 
for the "modeller" {see definition) in 
the plastering trade. 

The process of separating silver from lead. 



A machine used in the manufacture of 
mats. It consists of a drum with teeth 
that tear to pieces the fibre used in the 
industry. 

The same process as willeying (jsee defini- 
tion). 



A term used by the Scotch railway 
companies to denote the scale of working 
drawn up for each driver or fireman. In 
some cases the list contains but one day's 
running, in other cases one week's or 
possibly two weeks' running. Hence a 



Term. 



Definition. 



Dial Square . 



Dies - 



Diligence 



Dippers 



Dipping House 



DippingHouse "I 
Women J 



Dipping Ware 



Dirty Coal - 
Dirty Filling - 

Dischargers - 
Disrating 



Distribution 

Dockage 
Dockers 



Docking oeI 

Vesskls I 



Dockmen 

DOEPERS 

Dogs 

Dog Watches ■ 
donket-meh ' 



man on completing his day's work looks 
on the diagram to ascertain his run for 
the next day. (See definition of " roster.") 

A local name for one part of the Royal 
Arsenal at 'Woolwich, so-called because 
there is a sun-dial there. A tenn of no 
ti'ade significance. 

Metal stamps or moulds used in foundries 
in connection with n. steam-hammer for 
striking medals, for coining, &c. 

In Scotch law (a) a warrant to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses or the production 
of documents j (6) a writ of execution. 

Dippers are the men and boys (or dipping 
house lads') in the potting industry who 
dip the ware in the glaze after its first 
fire. 

The part of the factory in which the 
operation of dipping (see definition) is 
carried on. 

Dipping-house women are the women and 
girls in the potting industry who clean 
the ware after it has been dipped and 
become dry. 

The process in which the ware, after a first 
firing, is dipped into a tub containing 
glaze, preparatory to the second and final 
fixing. 

See definition under " coal." 

Loading the hutches or tubs with an excess 
of dh-t in proportion to the quantity of 
coal. 

Men in the chemical industry engaged in 
loading and unloading waggons. 

A nautical term for disranking, that is, 
reducing irom a higher rank to a lower, 
such as lowering a man from A.B. to 
ordinary seamen, or from fireman to 
trimmer. 

The breaking up " a form " (see definition) 
or page, &c. of type and replacing into 
the type case all the matter (letters, 
spaces, &c.) which has been used. 

Charge for the use of a dock. 

Men (in the London district) employed in 
the discharge of cargo or the handling of 
It for whatever purpose on the quays or in 
the warehouses. 

This term applies to the putting of vessels 
mto dry dock, preparing the " blocks* " for 
the vessel to rest upon, and securing the 
vessel as the water leaves her, and she 
settles upon ths blocks. 



A term synonymous with 
definition). 



' dockers " (see 



Boys or giris of from 12 to 15 years who 
are employed to take off the full bobbins 
and to replace them on the throstle or 
ring frames by empty ones. 

A class of nails used for fastening down 
rails or sleepers. Each nail consists of a 
long spike, with cars on the side of the 
head, by means of which the nail may be 
wrenched up and re-nsed. 

Term used by sailors to denote the two 
watches between the hours of 4 and 8 p m 
VIZ., from 4 to 6 and 6 to 8. 

Men on hoard ship who attend to the donkey- 
boiler and engine which are used in 
use for T'' '^' '^'•g^«"K!"« arrnot iS 
Tthe wincLr^"^^ °' "PP'^""^ ««"» 
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Term. 



DONKBT-HrlNOH 



Dosser 
Doss-house 



Doss-house \ 
Ranqbb J 

DotTBLK 

Bottoms 
OE Ships 



Definition. 



Double jumps, 1 

Leafs, ok 

Leads 



DOUBLEES 



Doubles 



Double Shipt - 



Double Turn 



Down Lock 



DowNTON Pipes 

Drain Pipes - 
Draught 



, Draught 

I" URN ACE 



Draughtsman ■ 



A winch is a machine placed on deck for 
the purpose of raising heavy loads, as, 
for instance, from a ship's hold to the 
dock. It is sometimes driven hy steam 
(and called a steam donkey), sometimes 
by hand. 

An habitual loafer. 

Term used for a common lodging-house in 
the East End of London. 



The regular loafer. 

The portion of a vessel lying contiguous to 
the keel from stem to stern. When the 
true bottom is put on, a space about 
4 feet high in the centre and varying to 1 
foot at the end and sides is left between 
the " skin " and the tops of the " tanks " 
(«ee definition) of the ship ; through 
these tanks the workmen have to wriggle 
head first by means of a manhole ; hence 
it is alleged suffocation sometimes occurs 
in the double bottoms. (_See diagram 

vin.) 

Terms used to mean increased payments. 
In the Durham sliding scale an extra 1^ 
per cent, was given on the wages of coal- 
getters for each 2d. per ton rise in the 
selling price of coal. If, however, the 
price rose to a certain point, the workmen 
then got 2^ per cent, instead of Ij per 
cent, for each 2d. rise in the selling price 
of coal. This is called the double jumps, 
or leaps, or leads. 

Persons employed at doubling (otherwise 
known as " twisting ") frames. 

A term applied to the two licences which 
are held by some cab-drivers, viz., licences 
for (1) cab-driving ; (2) 'bus-driving ; or 
(3) 'bus-conducting. If a driver holds all 
three he is said to own " trebles." 



See definition under " shift systems." 

The system'of working part of a colliery by 
day and part by night with two sets of 
hewe:-s. For instance, if a colliery is 
opened out north and south, and the north 
side worked by day only, and the south 
side by night only, that colliery is working 
a double-turn. 

Men engaged on canal-boats on their return 
journey to Liverpool from Leeds, or from 
any intermediate station, are said to be 
engaged on the back passage or doan 
lock. ' 

See definition under " pipes.'' 

See definition under " pipes." 

In the salt industry, a draught is the quan- 
tity of salt taken out of a pan each time 
the pan is cleared ; sometimes, as in the 
case of boiled salts, this drawing takes 
place once or twice a day ; sometimes, as 
in the case of coarse salts, it takes plaee 
only every two, three, seven, or fourteen 
days. 

A furnace used in the glass bottle making 
industry built immediately underneath a 
stack (or chimney), with the fire grate 
running through the middle and the 
crucibles containing the metal fixed on 
each side; thus the fuel is burnt on the 
spot where the heat is required. 

An engineer's helper (in this case in the gas 
making industrjr) who draws plans and 
makes speoiflcations. (C. 24,126.) 



Term. 



Definition. 



Draughtsmen - 



Drawees ' 



Drawers ^ 



Drawees ' 



Drawers ■• 
Drawing ' 



Drawing " 



Drawing a Pan 



Drawing 
Machines 

Drawino-on 

PCENAOE 

Man 



m 



Dbawihg-on 1 
Roller Man / 



Dredgers 



Dressed Stone 
Dbbssbe - 



Men with a mechaucal training in ship, 
building and engineering who design plans, 
copy drawings, and delineate tracings to 
guide and instruct the workmen in the 
construction of, or repairs to, vessels and 
engines, &c. The duties of draughtsmen 
and " superintendents " are always com- 
bined, hence all draughtsmen are super- 
intendents, and all superintendents 
draughtsmen. 

Also called " haulers," are the workmen in 
a coal mine who fill the tubs at the face 
and draw or haul them to the pit bottom 
or to the place whence a pony can convey 
them to the bottom of the shaft. 

Women who put the warp into the " splits " 
or " heddles " for the starting of a web in 
weaving. 

Women employed in drawing warps through 
the combs and reels before they are taken 
to the loom. 

See definition under " cokemen." 

A number of operations, from combing to 
spinning, performed wholly by female 
labour to reduce the thickness of the 
sliver of wool by drawing the warp through 
the "reed" (see definition). 

(a.) In the potting industry to draw an oven 
is to remove the contents ; in this case to 
relieve it of the saggers of ware which 
have been placed in it to bake. 

(6.) In the manufacture of gas to draw a 
retort is to perform a similar operation to 
(a), but to relieve the retort of the coke 
converted from the coal. 

Taking out of a pan the draught («ee 
definition) of salt which has accumulated 
there during the process of manufacture. 
It is the duty of the "waller" («ee 
definition) to remove all the salt he finds 
in the pan, and then to fill np the pan 
with brine for the manufacture of more 
salt. 

Machines in use In the gas making industry 
• for drawing the charges from retorts. 

A drawing -on furnace man has to keep the 
drawing-on rolls going when the plates 
have been cut up into pieces. He has to 
put them into the furnace, and when they 
are properly heated, to take them out and 
hand them to the roUer man. His work 
is not so heavy as that of the "plate 
furnace man," but his hours are longer ; 
it is no unusual thing, it is alleged, for a 
drawing-on furnace man to keep at his 
work for 10 hours, with an odd moment's 
rest. There is one furnace man to each 
rolls. 

After the plates have been cut up into 
different sizes they are passed on to the 
drawing-on roller man whose duty is to 
roll the pieces into sheets. If they are 
small work he has to roll them thin 
enough to match into packs at the finish- 
ing roll. If they are large sheets, such as 
4 by 4, 6 by 4 ft., &c., he has to roll them 
long enough to form the width of the 
sheet. To form a 4 by 4 ft. sheet he 
would have to roll the sheet 51 inches 
wide, and then the finishing roll would 
roll it 51 inches " on the cross " (i.e., in 
length). 

Vessels fitted with iron buckets and ma- 
chinery for deepening rivers or bars and 
keeping harboum or docks from filling up. 

See definition under " stone." 

A skilled workman in a slate quaiTy who 
dresses, that is, shapes into blocks the 
rock as it is hewn from the quarry. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Dressers 



Dbessino 1 
Floors J 



Dressing Lime 



DKESSiN<t Slate 



Drift-mouth - 
Drill ' - 



Drill - 



Drillers' 



Drillers - 



Drilling 



Drilling Posts 



Men who attend to the machine upon which 
waste silk is dres.'ied or combed out by 
steel combs and the different lengths of 
staple sorted o\it. Thej' are also engaged 
in putting starch or dressitig into the warp 
and woof in a machine for that purpose. 
Dressers may be engaged upon yarn, or 
cloth, or silk. 

A drcsshvj Jloors (not floor) is a surface 
works where the tin stuff as it comes from 
the shaft of the mine is first subjected 
to various crushing processes, such as 
" spalling " and " tin-dressing " (we defi- 
nitions), and then "washed," that is, 
subjected lo the action of water, in order 
that the tin m;iy be separated from alien 
matter, for the tin having a high specific 
gravity sinks, while the pulverized tin-ore 
with metallic and earthy minerals is 
carried away in suspension. 

The clot lime (calcareous earth or calcined 
chalk) on arriving at chemical works is 
slaked (or slacked, a chemical process of 
combination) by pouring water on it as it 
lies on a brick floor. After slaking, the 
slaked iime powder is passed through a 
sieve to remove coarse particles, and this 
operation is known as dressing lime. 

Trimming or smoothing the rough blocks 
of slate. Slates of the softer vein are 
dressed by a slate-dressing machine, those 
of the harder vein are dressed by a hard 
knife. 

The entrance to a " day drift " at the surface. 

A rod of iron, with a chisel end, which 

bores the hole in the coal or stone in which 

j the blasting-powder is to be placed. (See 

I diagr!im of a hand-drill used in engineer- 

1 ing, imder definition of " drilling posts.") 

To drill a person is to refuse him employ- 
ment for a certain period, say, a fortnight 
or a month, as a punishment. 

A. Cleveland term for those who drillholes 
in ironstone or other mineral for blasting 
purposes. The hajid-drill (see diagram 
under " drilling posts ") is a rod of iron, 
with a chisel end, which bores the hole in 
the coal or stone in which the blasting 
powder is to be placed. It is not merely 
manual skill which is the chief requisite of 
a good driller ; he must possess much 
experience in order that he may know 
exactly where to drill the hole, and the 
precise direction in which to drill it, in 
addition to the knowledge of how to drill 
it quickly and well. 

Skilled mechanics in the shipbuilding 
industry who bore or drill holes through 
iron or steel plates, bars, beams, &c., for 
the insertion of rivets and bolts, or tor 
manholes, ventilation tnbes, portholes, &c. 
Drillers use either steam-power machinery 
or a hand tool called a ratchet brace. 
The former is termed machine drilling 
and the latter hayid drilling. 

Making holes in rails for the purpose of 
putting in bolts to fasten them to sleepers. 

A contrivance for keeping in place the 
hand-drill as ic is being used (i-ee 
following diagram). 

Hand-Drill. 




A B C, DrilHug posts. 
D, Ratchet brace. £, Drill. 



Term. 



Definition. 



Drillings 



Drivages 



Drivers - 



Driving Bantjs 



Driving 

COOPE 



<G I 
PERS J 



Driving Money 

Dross 

Dry Dock 



Dry Dock 
Department _ 

Dry Heat 



Drybalter 



Dubbing a ' 
Plank 



Duck Lamps 



The system of punishing a work girl in a 
confectionery factory for lateness, by 
keeping her out for a fortnight or so 
without employment, and therefore with- 
out wages. This is termed giving her a 
fortnight's drilling. 

See definition under " stone headings." 

This term includes holders of the following 
responsible posts requiring technical 
knowledge : 

Crane-drivers. — Men in charge of the 
engine which hoists and lowers heavy 
weights by means of a crane and chain. 

Engine-drivers. — Men in charge of engines 
in buildings used for driving machinery, 
&c. 

Loccnnotive driver's. — Drivers of movable 
engines, such as railway' locomotives, 
road and traction engines, &c. 

Scotch derrick drivers. — Scotch derricks 
are iron cranes mostly used at the top of 
buildings for the hoisting of material, the 
projecting beam or derrick of which can 
be raised or lowered to different angles 
from the upright. The driver is the man 
in charge of the work, whether steam or 
hand power is used. 

Stationary and portable drivers. — Drivers 
of engines that are used on cranes which 
move on lines and also revolve upon their 
axes. 

Steam navvy and grab drivers. — A steam 
navvy and grab is a crane and kind of 
large scuttle or scoop which is driven into 
the earth or rubbish requiring to be 
moved ; otherwise the navvy is filled with 
rock or stone by hand, hoisted and carried 
by steam to carts and vehicles for the 
removal of its contents. 

[For definition of S. T. Drivers, and 
Shunter Engine Drivers, see under their 
respective headings.] 

Leather bands wherewith the machines to 
be set in motion are connected with the 
engine producing the motive power. In 
the present instance the machines are 
type-setting machines. (C. 28,584, 
28,G21.) 

Men in the coopering trade whose work is 
to tighten hoops on casks, and who are 
engaged in kindred labour requiring little 
skill. 

See definition under " money." 

" Small coal" (iee.definition). 

A dry dock or graving dock is one from 
which the water can be pumped or let out 
after a vessel is placed therein, and the 
vessel thus left dry for examination, 
painting, or repairing the bottom, &c. 



" departments in a 



See definition under 
shipbuilding yard." 

The term dry heat was used to explain that 
although the workshops were heated by 
steam, the steam was not allowed to 
escape, thus leaving the atmosphere hot 
but qmte dry. If the steam escaped from 
the pipes in the workshops the atmosphere 
would still be hot, but the heat would be 
" damp heat." (C. 30,484). 

One who deals in drugs, oils, potted meats, 
gums, &c. 

T^odub a plank is an expression used in the 
shipbuilding industry meaning to reduce 
with the adze, a shipT(Tight's tool for 
cuttmg or chipping, having an arched 
blade at right angles to the handle, the 
breadth or thickness of a plank. 

Tin vessels containing oil and cotton wick 
much used for lighting purposes in 
shipyards and dry docks. The name 
v»nes in some dittriots. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Dumb Bak^ie 



Dummy Barges 



Dumping- 1 

GROUND I 



DuNT THE Ware 



DtrSTING - 

Dusty Monet - 
Dutch Auctions 



Dyers 



Dyers' 
Labourers 



Dtkes 



Eagle Brand ■ 



Easy oe Soft! 
AND Stiff or I 
Hard Coal J 

Elastic Web - 



BtETATOR 1 

Enginbmen j 



Embargo 



Endorsing 

Licences 



Engine-drivers ' 



A barge or lighter which is not a sailing 
barge, but propelled by oar,"!. Dumb barge 
is a term peculiar to the Thames ; on 
other rivers such a barge is generally 
termed a " flat." 

Barges used as store barges in which to 
keep ropes, oars, and sear of all kinds ; 
they are usually old craft covered in. 

A waste heap or receptacle for refuse. 
Hence, when applied to the docks it means 
that the docks form a receptacle for the 
scum of the population. 

This accident in pottery making occurs only 
in the " biscuit ovens '' {see definition), and 
is caused by pulling down the entrance to 
the oven too soon, in order to cool the 
oven more quickly than in the ordinary 
way. 

Clearing the dust off the roads in a coal 
mine. 

See definition under " money." 

Sales from a street stall. The owner shouts 
forth that he will sell a certain article at 
such a price. If no one buys at this price 
he gradually leduees it until a purchaser 
is found or until he will lower the price no 
further, when he takes up a fresh article 
and proceeds with a like endeavour to sell 
that. 

Skilled foremen who mix dyes and chemi- 
cals and superintend the dyeing. 

Those who do the necessary manual labour 
in a dye-house. 

Broad faults (or trap rock) of igneous rock, 
such as basalt or greenstone, of a hard 
granite (see definition) composition, occu- 
pying the rents or fissures of stratified 
rock ; they usually run somewhat across 
the true slate vein. (At the Dinorwic 
quarries there are about 20 dt/Jies of 
varying width and hardness). 

The brand of work (boots and shoes) made 
by the Northumberland Co-operative^ 
Society. 



See definition under " coal." 

An elastic fabric produced by a combination 
of india rubber with some other sub- 
stances. 

Tho^B' in charge of the engine that hoists 
the materials from the bottom to the top 
of a blast furnace. 

A i-estraint on ships, or prohibition of 
sailing either out of port or into port ; a 
stoppage of trjide for a limited time by 
public authority. 

The expression "endorsing a conductor's 
licence " is a generally-understood refer- 
ence toi the custom of a magistrate, on 
convicting a 'bus or tram conductor of any 
offence, endorsing his licence, i.e., writing 
on the back of the licence " 10 days," or 
" 14 days,'- or whatever sentence may be 
imjjrised. Thus a licence will always; 
show whether or not a conductor has 
been convicted, and, if so, the number of 
times and terms of imprisonment, since 
convictions for petty offences do not cancel 
a licence. An unendorsed licence is 
commonly termed a "clear licence." 
This process, of course, applies equally to 
a cab or omnibus driver's licence. 

The term engine-driver is applied to every 
driver of a locomotive engine on the rail- 




Bngine-dritbrs'^ 



Engine-drivers' 

Engineering " 
Work 

I' 1. 

Engine liRs 



Engine-fitters 



Engine-plane " 

Men 



Engine-room "1 
Artificer J 



Engines 



Engine Smiths 

Ens 

Equivalent 1 _ 
Grant J " 



Definition. 



way. His duties are to take full charge 
of the locomptive from the time he leaves 
the locomotive sheds until he returns, and 
to control and regulate all its movements. 

Men. engaged in the manufacture of gas and 
employed in the engir)e-house to drive 
engines attache!} to the exha'isiprs wliioli 
take away the gas from the hydraulic 
main as it is made. They also attend to 
the machinery used for other purposes. 

See definition under " driven." 

See definition of " marine moulding." 

(a.) The term engineers or master engineers, 
as applied to employers, denotes owners 
or manjigers of works or establishments 
for the manufacture of engines and similar 

, machines. , , 

(6.) JThe term eMjrjneers as applied to work- 
men comprises the skilled trades engaged 
in the construction, fitting, and repairing 
of engines, boilers, and machinery, such 
as smiths, fitters, turners, erectors, pattern- 
makers, millwrights, planers, borers, 
Blotters, mechanical draughtsmen, brass- 
finishers, copper-smiths, machine joiners, 
ships' smiths, ^c. 

Workmen employed in putting together, 
snijd in supplying the necessary workman- 
ship for ihat purpose, the various parts of 
machines, engines, and their accessories, 
after they have been machined and pre- 
pared for the necessary fitting together. 

Those in mines who keep in repair and 
look after generally the roads or planes 
along whicbwaggons are hauled by means 
of ropes from a •' stationary engine." 

A class of skilled workmen employed in 
the engifle-rooms of Her Majesty's Navy, 
e.g., "engine fitters," (jsee definition) 
turners, boilermakprs, &c. 

Fan engine. — The engine erected at the fop 
of a coal pit, used to drive the fan which 
forces or exhausts the air in or out of a 
mine. 

Hauling engine.— An engine employed to 
draw the coals along the engine planes 
from the workings to the bottom of the 
shaft, or by ^ drift to the surface. They 
are also similarly used along railways on 
the surface. 

Locomotive engine. — An engine employed 
on the surface of a mine on railways. 

Pumping engine. — The engine that drives 
the apparatus for raising the water out 
of a mine with a bucket pnmp. Others 
are erected in the mine, and by means of 
force pumps send the water to the top of 
the pit. 

Traction engine. — A locomotive (self- 
moving) engine for drawing (Lat. trcuitus) 
anything heavy along the highway. 

Winding engine. — An engine erected near 
the top of the shaft, and employed to 
draw coals out of the mine. 

See definition under " smiths." 

See definition under " per thousand ens." 

In 1889 Scotland was given under s. 22 (6) 
of the Local Government (Scotland) Act 
a sum of money for free education pro- 
portionate to ^he money granted to the 
local authorities in England by the Local 
Government Act, 1888. This came out of 
the !LoQ,al Taxation Account. 

When in 1891 money was provided by 
Parliament to free education in England, 
Scotland also got a grant from the votes 
which was called the Equivalent Grant. 
There was no particular purpose to which 
to allocate it, so the Secretary for Scot- 
land divided it among local authorities to 
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Tann. 



Ebecting Shop 

Established "1 
Mbn f 



EXAMLNEB I 1 

AND Sub- I 
ExahinebJ 



Exertion 
Money 

Exhaust 

SlEABI 



Exhaust- 
Steam Fife 



Eir Paste 



Expressed 
Etelets 



Fack 



Kace of the! 
Plate J 



Fair 



Fall 



Definition. 



do pretty -well as they liked with. In 
1892, however, the 55 & 56 Vict. c. 51, 
re-introduced uniformity between Scot- 
land and England by throwing the Scottish 
free grant on the rotes, and thng freeing 
— ^for various purposes prescribed by the 
Act — that portion of the Local Taxation 
Accotmt that was formerly used for free 
education. The Equivalent Grant, 
strictly speaking, has thus disappeared ; 
but as local authorities under s. 2 (5) of 
the Act of 1892 have grants to deal with, 
which for their purposes are scarcely 
distinguishable from the portions of the 
Equivalent Grant formerly accruing to 
them, the name may still remain. 

The Equivalent Grant was the grant 
made to Scotland as an equivalent for the 
moneys voted for iree education in Eng- 
land, and the same term may now be 
applied to that portion of the Local Tax- 
ation Account handed over to local autho- 
rities on conditions similar to those on 
which they formerly " touched " part of 
Equivalent Grant proper. 

See definition under " shops." 

Established men or establishment men are 
permanent workmen in the dockyards 
who Eire not liable to be discharged, ex- 
cepting for offences against the regula- 
tions, and for whom the Admiralty are 
obliged to find employment. These men 
are, after the age of 60, entitled to receive 
a pension, for which a weekly sum has 
been deducted from their wages, according 
to their length of service. 

In the Dinorwic quarries an examiner is 
next below in grade to an " over-looker " 
(see definition), and to a certain extent 
has to assist the over-looker and sub- 
over-looker of the department. Their 
principal work, however, is inspecting the 
workmanship of, and counting, dressed 
slates. 

See definition under " money." 

Steam which has been expended in a 
cylinder. After it has done its work it is 
allowed to escape or is used for heating 
purposes. 

A pipe through which the steam passes 
after working the engine of winches or 
cranes. 

From one side ; one sided. Thus a state- 
ment made by one of the parties to a suit 
which his opponent had no opportunity 
of answering is termed an ex parte state- 
ment, and appeals decided in the House 
of Lords on the appellant's statement, the 
respondent not having appeared, are said 
to be decided ex parte. 

Here means literally pressed out of. 

Metal laceholes. ^ 

The place in a pit' where the hewer is 
employed in getting or working the coal 
in whole or"longwall" workings. (See 
diagram J.) 

Term used in the potting industry to denote 
that part of the plate which is " towed " 
{see definition of " towers "), viz., the 
concave part. 

The expression to fair vessels is one in 
general use among shipwrights and means 
to keep the frames and other parts in 
their proper position during the construe • 
tion of a vessel. 

Dislodged strata from roof or sides of 
workings or roads ; a frequent cause of 
cessation of work when communication 



Term. 



Fallen 
Fleeces 



Fandangles 

Fan Engine 
Fanmen - 

Fahny 



Fashioning 



Father oe \ 
the Chapel J 



Fat Portions 



Fatter Work 



Fatting Round 
Faults 

Feeders ' 
Feeders ' 
Feeders ^ 



Feeding the 
Machines 



Definition. 



between pit-bottom and working places 
is stopped by a fall on a road. 

Fleece, wool, or mohair, taken from the 
dead carcases of sheep, &.C., and there- 
fore diseased. 

A term in use some forty years ago in 
country places in Lancashire to describe 
small trifles or fancy goods introduced 
into confectionery or biscuit baking ; the 
term is now almost obsolete. 

iSee definition under " engines." 

Men in charge of the fan engine, i.e., the 
engine erected at the top of the coal pit, 
used to drive the fan which forces or 
exhausts the air in or out of a mine. 

A local term, a corruption of fanner or 
fanblower; that is, a wheel with vanes 
fixed on to a rotating shaft enclosed in a 
case or chamber to create a blast of air. 
It is used in the scissor-grinding industry 
to carry away the dust created by dry 
grindstones. 

The process of shaping the stocking-leg and 
foot, also the shirt-sleeve and pant-leg, 
and back. This is done by hand by means 
of small points with which some of the 
loops are removed to narrow the stocking 
or pant at the ankle, and the shirt-sleeve 
at the wrist. In the steam-work these 
fashioning points are forced through the 
material by pressure, but do not turn out 
such good quality work. 

The members of the Typographical Society 
employed in one printing office (or, in 
very large offices, in one department, such 
as a case department or a machine depart- 
ment) form a chapel and hold meetings 
to discuss points of order or matters of 
difference ; ihe father of the chapel is the 
member chosen as the representative. 

The open portions of printing work; for 
instance, advertisements, where space is 
inserted between each line, or poetry, 
which involves less trouble than closelv 
printed matter. 

In the printing industry all matter to be set 
up_ in type that is not straightforward is 
paid at an enhanced price, iilthough to a 
skilled compositor it presents little more 
difficulty than the plain setting. Such 
matter is looked upon as advantageous to 
the setter and is generally called a fat 
piece of matter. (The term is also in use 
amonpt actors on the stage where a fat 
part IS one that gives the actor special 
opportunities of displaying his talents.) 
These intricate pieces of work are not 
suitable to the Thorne type-setting 
machines and therefore fall exclusively 
to the hand workers. 

Oiling the machinery. 

A dislocation in the strata around a seam 
of coal. (See diagram IV.) 

Women who lay the wool upon " carding " 
machines, and thus feed the machines 
are called /eeders. 

Young persons in the woollen industry who 
feed the " scribblers" with the blended 
matenal. 

Boys or giris in the printing industry who 
" feed the machines " (see definition). 

In the printing industry laying on the 
pnntmg machine, one by one, sheets of 
paper which are taken by the gripper of 
the machine round the cylinder over the 
stone so that the work is printed upon 
them. There must be only one sheet 
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Term. 



IFSLLING 



Fetilebs 



Fettling 



Fettlihg a 

FnKHACB 



Feu System 



FiDDLET 



FlDTJCIARILT ■ 



FlELD-EAJSGING I 

Houses J 



FiLl-BB ' 



' Filler "■' 



Filler " 



Filler ^ 

Filler ^ 

Fillers op 1 
the Otens j 



Filling out 

FROiM THE 

Kilns . 



Definition. 



laid on at the time; if two sheets are laid 
on instead of one both are spoiled. 

General term used in the tailoring trade to 
describe a special kind of sewmg put in 
linings, facings, &c. ; otherwise, outside 
the trade, called " hemming." 

Persons who clean " condensers " or " scrib- 
blers " by scraping the " fudd " and dirt 
and material that has stuck to the cards 
on machinery (see definitions). 

The rich oxides of iron ores, with which the 
molten pig iron is boiled by the " puddler " 
(see definition) to effect the purifying of 
the iron by the absorption of its impurities 
out of the pig when in a fluid condition in 
the puddling furnace. 

The lining of calcined cinder or purple iron 
fixed round the inside of a puddling 
furnace requires constant renewal; this 
renewal is termed /eMKnjt the furnace. 

The feu system is a custom (in use in 
Scotland) under which a. feu or piece of 
land is purchased by a perpetual yearly 
payment instead of by a lump sum down, 
or is leased for building purposes for a 
certain number of years, subject to the 

, payment of a fixed rent. The feuar has 
all the rights and privileges of a proprietor 
subject only to the payment of the yearly 
sum agreed upon. In the event of thefeu 
(or payment) not being made, the pro- 
perty can be claimed as by a mortgagee. 

The name , generally applied to designate 
the space formed by the iron casing or 
protection round the deck opening leading 
to the stokehole of aB engine room. This 
open space over the stokehole which is 
used for ventilation is usually covered by 
a grating of iron bars. It is generally 
raised above ^the deck to prevent water 
getting down. The ■«iot& fiddley appears 
to have been in use for 10 or 15 years 
only. 

A term borrowed from Roman law. If a 
man transferred his property to another, 
on condition that it should be restored to 
him, this contract was called Jidticia, and 
the person to whom the property was so 
transferred was said fiduciam accipere, 
and to be a, fiduciary. 

Hastily and badly built structures erected 
on the outskirts of all large towns and 
cities by " jerry-builders " (see definition). 

The man or boy in a mine who loads the 
coal in the trams at the " face " ; sometimes 
called a " trammer." 

The man (in a squad of five) who fills or 
shovels the grain into the bucket in which 
it is weighed before being transferred to 
the sack. 

A fitter is a coal porter who fills the tip- 
tanks in a ship's bold by means of 
"pans" and "flat shovels," the "flat 
shovel" being used when clearing the 
floor of the hold. 

See definition of " char fillers." 

See definition under " cokemen." 

The men in the baking industry who take 
charge of the ovens and fill them with 
bread to be baked. 

The mode adopted in England by which 
char-filters fill their barrows from kilns 
or from a gantry provided for the purpose 
in close proximity to the furnace. This 
system is much easier for the men than 
that oi filling from railway waggons at 
present existing in Scotland. 



Term. 



Definition. 



FlKB C9UNT8 

Finer 

Fining 
Finisher ' 



Finishes ' 



Finisher ' 



Finishing 
Department 



Finishing 1 
Furnace >■ 

Men J 



Finishing 
Roller Man 



.} 



Finishing Rolls 



Fireclay 



Firemen ' 



Firemen ^ 



Firemen ' 



Firing 



Firing 
Department 



A trade term distinguishing between fine 
and coarse spun threads of cotton. 

The one who fines ; a name given to the 
inspector by Lancashire factory hands. 

Grinding^ne. 

The^nisAer in the boot industry takes the 
bjpot from the rivetter or laster and scrapes 
and sandpapers the soles and edges, and 
afterwards colours the edges and heels 
black and the soles white or the required 
tint, thus finishing them. He then ties 
the goods up in pairs, and they are ready 
to pass into the warehouses. 

The workmen in the glass bottle industry 
who finish ofi 'the roughly shaped bottle 
as it comes from the blower. They are 
also called " makers." 

The finisher in the hat industry is one who, 
after the hats have been through the 
various processes of manuiacture, sews in 
the lining and such outside trimming as 
maj' be required. 

The mills in the copper industry where the 
copper is worked out and finished ready 
for the market in different shapes, sizes, 
and thicknesses, according to the require- 
ments of the merchants. 



To each " rolls " (see definition) there are 
two finishing furnace men, first and 
second hands, unless the work is very 
small, when only the first hand is kept on. 
Their duty is to sort the sheets of copper into 
packs, putting from two up to ten and even 
more, according to the weight of the 
sheet and the length it has to be drawn. 
They have to put the packs into the 
furnace, heat them to their proper pitch, 
bring them to the rolls, and then assist 
the roller man in the working of them. 

The finishing sheet roller man has to roll 
out the sheets of copper to their proper 
length and finish them ready for the 
warehouse. 



U 71 



See definition under " rolls." 



A natural deposit suitable for the manu- 
facture of fire-bricks, tubes, retorts, and 
other articles which are required to resist 
extreme heat. 



The Bremen on all locomotive engines work 
according to the instructions of the driver. 
Their principal duty is attending to the 
fire and to the handbrake where such is 
in use on the engine ; they have also to 
assist the driver in keeping a general look- 
out for signals. 
• 

The firemen are the men in the gas-making 
industry who clean the fires, fill them 
with coke or coal, and keep the heats up 
to the required standard. 

A fireman in the potting industry is one 
who fires the ovens when they are filled 
with "saggers" (see definition) and 
superintendends the baking of the ware. 
He is the head of the " placers " (see 
definition). 

Attending to the fires and keeping them up 
to the required heat for carbonising coal. 

The department in a gasworks where the fires 
for heating the retorts are fixed ; in some 
works which are ground work s the firing and 
carbonising departments are one and the 
same, but in London, where it is chiefly 
stage work, the firing is carried on below 
the iron stage in a cellar. 

F 
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Term. 



Defioition. 



FiBiNG Ware ■ 



FlRST-CLlSS "1 

Boats J 
FiRST-TCRN Men 



Fish Pontoox 



Fish Kings 



Fitters 



Fitters ' 
Fitters ' 

Fitters * 



Firing ware in the potting industry is the 
operation of baking ware in circular ovens 
or kilns. The expression applies to both 
"biscuit" and " glost " {see definitions). 

Sec definition of " deep sea tugs." 



Men who take out four-in-hands and fill up 
their time on cats or omnibuses. Such 
men have first t7irn at private work. 

A wharf or fish market on the shore to 
which fish is transferred directly from the 
fishing boat. The term pontoon was 
originally applied to floating piers or 
landing stages which rose and fell with 
the tide, but is now frequently used for 
the more substantial markets and docks 
which have taken their place. The 
floating pontoon outside of Billingsgate 
Market is technically called the 
" dummy." 

A system by which a number of buyers 
pre-arrange prices or appoint one of their 
number to buy fish, the remainder sharing 
with him after the purchase. As this 
system limits the buyers of fish (and 
therefore limits competition) it lowers the 
prices. 

Term applied to those persons (usually 
yoiuig women, but sometimes men) who 
paste together the portions cut out to 
form tlje boot-ripper, to prepare them for 
sewing by the machinists. After they are 
.'^ewn the fitter trims off any jagged edges 
or pieces of thread, and makes them gene- 
rally fit for the affixing of the soles or 
bott<mis. 

Men in the salt trade whose business it is 
to make and^( all kinds of machinery. 

In the gas industry fitters are main and 
service layers, and lay gas on in the streets 
and houses. 

In the shii>building and engineering indus- 
tries, the duties of fitters {i.e., engineers 
— see definition — who fit together forgiugs, 
blacksmiths' work, and metal work, and 
erect engines and machinery) embrace the 
final preparation or manufacture (forgiugs 
and castings also being supplied when re- 
quired) of most metal ship fittings not 
usually understood to be included in what 
is technically called the machinery of 
ships, and the execution of necessary 
repairs to all yard machinery, engmes, 
cranes, travellers, &c., sliding water-tight 
doors, valves of all kinds, torpedo dis- 
charge ports, pumps, copper pipes, &c,, 
and the manufacture of the connecting 
gear of the same. In Pembroke Dock 
fitters also manufacture all such portions 
of steering gear as may be classed as 
machinery, other than the engine and 
gearing connoting it with the Chart 
House and Couning Tower, which is sup- 
plied by contract. The actual fitting in 
the ship of the gearing of water-tight 
doors and valves is executed by fitters, 
but the sliding water tight door frames 
and sluics valves are fitted in the ship by 
" shipwrights" (see definition), who also 
make the patterns fi'om which the door 
frames and valves are cast, although the 
water-tight surface of the frame and 1 11 
the fittings and accessories connected with 
it are prepared hj fitters. In the ordinary 
course of their duties, as well as working 
with hand tools at the vice, in iron, metal, 
brdss, &c., fitters may be seen working 
lathes, planing, shaping, slotting, and 
(occasionally") drilling machines, &c., but 
the same individual does not pass a piece 
of work through all its stages at the dif- 
ferent machines. It is customary to keep 
particular men at pUining machines, who 



Term . 



Definition. 



Fitters' 
Helpers 



}- 



Fitting a Knee 



do all the planing that may be necessary, 
and similarly with other machines. Thus, 
although most fitters would be expected 
to adapt themselves to work any machine, 
a man is not regularly re(juired to work 
different machines in order to complete a 
job. 8ome of the least difficult planing, 
such as the edges of the plates, and all plain 
drilling or counter-sinking, is executed 
by what are called skilled labourers, who 
are continuously employed at planes or 
drilliug machines, as the case may be. 
Fitters are divided into two classes, 
" engine-fitters " and " machine-fitters." 
the former being engaged exclusively 
upon the work of fitting engines, and the 
latter performing all other branches of 
fitting. In the Clyde shipyards the terra 
fitters is often applied to "platers" (see 
definition). 

Fitters' helpers are skilled labourers who 
assist the mechanic " fitter " by performing 
the manual, while the fitter does the tech- 
nical, part of the work. A fitter's helper 
must be a trained man and have a rough 
practical knowledge of the work, otherwise 
two fitters would be required to perform 
one piece of work. 

A knee, i.e., a bent piece of timber or metal, 
is put into corners to support the beams, 
&e. of a ship or to connect them with the 
sides or timbers (ribs) ; it is fastened to 
the beams, &c., by bolts passing through 
holes which have to be bored for the 
purpose. This work of boring and 
fastening is termed fitting a knee. (See 
following diagrams.) 
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Fitting Shop - ! .See definition under " shops.' 



Fitting the "j 
Standing and j 
Running 
KiGGING _, 



Flangees 



The operation of fitting standing rigging 
(the stationary or fixed ropes and chains 
attached to the hull of a ship) consists of 
taking the rope, either of steel, iron, or 
hemp, and converting it into the finished 
article, such as the" stays " or " shrouds " 
which keep the masts, &c., firm and 
secure. The operation oi fitting running 
rigging (loose ropes and gear, lifts, braces, 
&c., used about the masts, sails, and j'ards 
of a vessel during navigation) consists 
of taking the " blocks," " hooks," or 
" thimbles " (rings fastened in the corner 
of a sail through which to pass the ro]ie 
that secures h),a.nc!L fitting them by means 
of ropes, utc. to their allotted places. 

Also called " boilersmiths," are men, in 
the shipbuildiug industry who bend the 
plate edges where angles cannot be made 
to fit. Formerly this work was done by 
heating, and afterwards bending to shape 
while hot by the use of hammers. Now, 
after heating, the bending is generally • 
done by hydraulic machinery. 
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Definition. 



Fi,Airj(ji;s • 



Flatmen 



Flats - 
Flatting 



Flax Drgssebs 
Flax Koughess 

Flint Yakd - 
Floss - 



FLOWING - 

Flties 

Fly 

FLr-BoATS 

Flting - 

Flyings - 
F0G6EBS 



Fogging 



Folding \ 
Machines / 

Foot Joints 



Discs fitted on to, the ends of pipes pierced 
with bolt holes, and intended, with the 

, materials , , v 1 titn™ to secure 

tightness Pl^''^^ ^«*"*'«? **""■ quid, 
or steam,. »' S^' P*""°S through the 
pipes. 

Term used, ii* Lancasbire and Cliesbire for 
the, i men lejnpjQjed in steering and 
navigating flats upon canals and rivers ; 
also temied, according to the district, 
lightermen or bargemen. 

See definition under ',' boats.'' 

The _^o4 is the station in a colliery to 
which the "putters " take the full tubs to 
be thence conveyed by the drivers to the ' 
engine'plane,. landing, or shaft. Flatting, ' 
therefore, is the .stacking of coal by boys 
at the^a*. 

Men whoi give the flax the final dressing ' 
and sorting previous to its being spun into ' 
yarn. 

Men who roughly dress the flax preparatory 
to its -being sent to the "flax dressers." 
(Term used exclusively in the linen trade 
in Ireland.) 

The name of a chemical yard in Flintshire, 
N. "Wialjes. 

Also called "flue," "fly," and "fluss," 
the small , particles of fibre in the dust 
given off in the processes of the manu- 
facture of textiles. These particles are 
insoluble,, and so, if inhaled, irritate the 
respirstory organs. 

Ch^ging the bottom of a furnace used in 
]the ohpipicai industry. The old " bottom " 
. (see definition) is removed either by 
smelting, or , by pvjling out in pieces, 
according tg the . .^I'aterial of which it is 
composed. 

In the potting. .industry fines are the pipes 
which run from each " mouth " (see 
definition) to the centre of the oven under 
the oven bottom and carry the heat right 
through, to the, centre. 

Loose down. 

See definition .under " boats." 

The process . pf cutting blades without 
"bolsiers" (*ee definition) out of sheet 
steel. 

Short .fibres thrown out from the wool on 
to the sides qf the carding machine whilst 
in motion. 

Middlemen or small employers who do not 
sell in the open markets but who are open 
at any time to buy nails from the work- 
people and td make profit by disposing of. 
such produce to the larger ei^ployers in 
the- district. Foggers usually .keep a 
huckster's ^op (i.e., a shop where small 1 
articles are retailed). ' 

The system by which small employersj 
in t^e nail and chain, trade, who doi 
not sell in the' ojieri market, make their! 
profits by paying; -'their workpeople less I 
than the recognised price, and by selling! 
their work (which is consequent ly[ 
inferior) to the larger employers in th 1 
district. Such small employers are termedj 
Joggers, or middlemen. (To /oflr=to! 
resort to mean contrivances.) ! 

Machines which fold work after being| 
printed. ^ i 

Joints or divisions appearing at the foot or) 
bottom of. certain slate blocks. ^ i 



Term. 



Definition. 



FOEB AND 

Back Shifi 
Fouecastlk' 



FoKEUBN or l 
the Yards f 



FOBE-PBAK 



FOBESAIL 



fobeshore of \ 
thk Thames/ 

FOBB- 1 

stitching > 
Machine J 



FOBEWAED 



Forge 1 
Department _| 

foegemen 



Forgemen's ' 
Helpers j 



Foegings 



Forks 



Form. 



KOBWAED 

Founders 



See definition -under ," shift systems." 

That part of a vessel, generally foreward 
(under the deck), jissigned to the crew 
for their accommodation, and fitted with 
blinks, &c. (See diagram XIV.) 

A class of dffibeirs next above the " leading 
men" whose (juty'it is to supervise the 
building or repairs,' to ships and engines, 
and to whom );he leading men are directly 
responsible. ""'\ 

A pompartmept in the f9re end of a vessel 
commonly used for storing ships' gear, 
&c., when at sea. (See diagram XIV.) 

The lowest square sail on the foreward mast 
of a vessel, and one pi j the largest sails in 
a ship. In a fore and 1 aft vessel it is the 
triangular sail before the mast. (See 
diagrams XV. and XVI.) 

The, banks of the Thames, 



Or '' forepart-stitching machine," is a 
machine used in the manufacture of boots, 
and known to the trade as a fair-stitching 
machine. 

rrohounced " for'ard " by seamen ; the fore 
end of a barge or other craft. (See 
diagram XIV.) 

See definition under "departments in a 
shipbuilding yard." 

Forgemen at the dockyards make or pre- 
pare /or^'mjrs of the heaviest and perhaps, 
in many respects, the most difficult 
pieces' of work which fall to the lot of 
" blacksiiiiths " (see definition), of which 
they constitute the most highly paid class. 
Ships' davits' (iron' feupports for hanging 
out over the side of a ship, thus clearing 
the side when it is desired to swing any 
fittings from the deck, such as ship's 
boats, anchors^ &<i.), cat heads (mostly 
made of wood and used only on sailing 
sliips), and fbmierly stems, stem-posts, 
and struts to support the propeller shaft 
in twin screw vessels, are examples of the 
work. which fiirgemeri execute. Stems, 
stem-posts, and many other articles 
hitherto forged are now cast in steel or 
metal. (See diagram IX.) 

Forgemen's helpers are the men who assist 1 
forgemen to handle, during the process of 
forging, the heavy masses of material of 
which forcings ire^ composed. Helpers 
usually comprise blacksmiths of an inferior 
cla^s to the forgemen, hammermen, and 
ordinary labourers. 

Portions of iron or steel hammered or 
pressed into the desire4 shape, while in a 
heated state, by a steatn hammer or in a 
forging press. 

In mill sawing machinery theybrAs are two 
upright pieces of iron one on each side 
of the, ba!nd<;moved by a lever to throw 
the band on oj off the driving 
wheels. 

A mass of types composed and arranged in 
order, disposed in pages or columns, closed 
and locked in a " chase " (see definition) 
ready for press. ,,The Outer form always 
contains the first and last pages and the 



inner /orm the second page. 



Also s'pelt/oreioorrf ; th( 
or other craft. (See 



fore end of a barge 
diagram XIV.) 



(a.) l^aster founders are the owners or 
managers pf a foundry! for making iron or 
brass c^ting^,or b.oth,' 
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POUNDRY 



S'OUNDEY 1 

fxibnaoksj " 
Fouk-Wheelek 



Fk IMB-BENDERS 



Fbahbs - 






Fbahe- 

SETTER8 

and their i 
HelpebsJ 



Frame Tubnebs 



Fbeemen 
Febb-on- 

BOARD 

Peinciple J 
Free-stone 



Fbeiohtage '- 



Freighters 1 
OP Coal / 

Fbesh Water 1 
Pipes J 

Fret-sawing 



Friable 

Front and 
Race 

Sidemen 



Front Men 



(6.) Founders or " moulders " (see defini- 
tion) are skilled workmen engaged in a 
foundry in melting, moulding, and pre- 
paring iron, brass, steel or other metal 
castings from wood patterns supplied to 
them. 

The particular shop in works where masses 
of metals are cast, i.e., melted and run into 
moulds. 

Steel-producing furnaces in works where 
nothing else but steel castings are made. 

A hackney carriage on four wheels, licensed 
to carry four persons iuside and one person 
outside. 

Men in the shipbuilding industry who bend 
the frames, z.e., scantlings of vessels. 
They are also termed " frame-turners." 

The frames ot framing of a ship are the ribs 
to which the " plates " or " planks " («ee 
definition) are secured, and which form 
the contour lines or shape of the ship. ( See 
diagram VIII.) 



Mechanics engaged in the shipbuilding 
industry who make the frames of vessels 
with angle iron and plates. Frame 
setters are also called "frame turners" 
(see definition). Their assistants are 
termed frame tetters' (or turners") 
helpers. 

Men, in the shipbuilding industry, who are 
employed at the furnace in bending and 
bereUing the angles to be used as frames 
for all classes of vessels, either steamers 
or sailing ships. 

One frame turner, with four, five, or six 
helpers, according to the weight of the 
angles, forms a squad. 

One " plater " (see definition) with four, 
five, or six helpers forms a board squad, 
that is the squad doing the actual fitting 
of the angles and plates together on the 
vessel. 

See definition of " watermen.' " 



Iron to be put on board ship by the seller 
at a given price. 



A durable species of stone composed of sand 
or grit, so called because having no grain 
it is easily (or freely) cut into blocks or 
worked with the chisel ; it is a stone used 
in building and also for rubbmg or 
polishing purposes. 

The hire of a ship, or money charged or 
paid for the transportation of goods. 

Merchants who arrange as to freight, i.e., 
the charge for carrymg cargoes by water. 



■See definition under " pipes." 

Cutting or carving various designs out of 
wood by means of a very narrow saw 
moving vertically. 

Apt to crumble, easily reduced to powder. 

Front sidemen are keepers, slaggers, helpers, 
and metal-carriers, who are employed at 
the front of a blast furnace. Back sidemen 
are mine-fillers, coke-fillers, limestone- 
fillers, who are engaged behind the 
furnace. 

The two men in the gas making industry 
who lift the scoop of coal into the retort 
with a piece of iron bent in the middle. 
(See definition and diagram of "bridle.") 



Fudd 



Full Members 

Furnace 1 
Fillers J 



Furnishings 



Fur Fullers 



FURTH 

Gabbt 
Gaff 

Gapfer . 

Galley 

Gaue of Grab 

Gangers - 



Gantries - 



Gantryken 



Gardener 



Garnishee 



The refuse or dirt cleaned out of the 
materials during the processes of scribbling 
and carding. 

See definition under " members." 

Men who remain at the top of the furnace 
and empty therein the loaded barrows sent 
up from the bottom. The employment of 
such men is, however, exceptional, as, 
generally, in Scotland it is the custom for 
the man who fills the barrow (i.e., the 
ehar- filer) to ride up the hoist with his 
barrow and empty it for himself. 

Scotch term, equivalent to the English term 
" grindery " ; that is, rivets, sprigs, &c., 
used by the men to fasten the bottoms of 
boots to the uppers ; and also the materials 
used in the process of fibishing. 

Those who scrape the loose down off rabbit 
and other skins, and do various minor 
parts of far-making, as, for instance, 
catting the little bit of bone out of the 
tails of rabbits. The occupation is fre- 
quently carried on at the workers' own 
house, and is unhealthy, because the down 
is inhaled. It prevails on the south side 
of the River Thames, chiefly in Ber- 
mondsey and Deptford. 

Furth of the United Kingdom means outside 
the boundaries of the United Kingdom. 

Too talkative. 

The spar to which the head of the fore and 
aft mainsail is fastened and then hoisted 
up the mast. (See diagram XV.) 

Term used by workmen in the textile and 
many other trades denoting the foreman 
or superintendent. Also generally used 
by waterside workers to denote their fore- 
man, overseer, or ganger. 

A nautical term for that part of a ship which 
serves as a kitchen. 

" The good old rule sufiioeth them : 

" The simple plan — 
" That they should get who have the power 

" And they should keep who can." 

Men engaged in the manufacture of gas in 
superintending gangs of workmen, such 
as a ganger placed over men emptying 
"purifiers" (see definition*), or per- 
forming yard work of all description, 
where more than two men are engaged. 
In many other industries also men in 
charge of a ijarty or gang of labourers are 
usually termed gangers. 

A kind of viaduct built to convey the iron- 
ore in railway trucks to the top of roasting 
kilns, which calcine the ore before it is 
put into the blast-furnace for smelting. 

Those who " fill out ti-om the kihis " or 
gantries {see definitions) or tip the iron- 
stone or ore into kilns where it is burnt 
before going into the blast-furnace. 

A term used in the cab-driving industry to 
denote an inexperienced driver. It is a 
more common expression than " whack " 
which has the same meaning. ' 

A person in whose hands a debt is attached 
t.e who IS warned not to pay money 
which he owes to another person, when 
the latter is indebted to the person warnins 
or giving notice. In the High Court the 
notice IS given by an order called a 
garnishee order, hence the ferh garnishee 



Gab Coal - See definition under " coal." 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Gabuek 



Gas PaoDuOBB "1 

Men j 

Gassed - 



Gasseks 



Gassy Disteict 



Gas Tak a] 
Bkick J 



Gas Woekers - 
Gate End 
Gate Lips 

Gathekek 

Gauge Hose 
Gauging 

Gelatine 



Getting out 
Copy 



Gilt Wobk - 
Girdbks 

Glaijdb 



Glaze 



Those who watch the gas coming through 
tuhes from the farnaces to the hoilers and 
stoves used for ' heating purposes in 
connection with a blast-furnace, in order 
to see that there is no escape of gas. 

The workmen who make the gas for the 
heating of the furnaces in the iron smelting 
industry. 

Choked by the chlorine gas used in the 
chemical processes connected with the 
manufacture of bleaching powder. To 
prevent this the men are compelled to 
wear thick muzzles, and to take other 
unpleasant precautionary measures. 

Those who work at the gassing machines. 
" Gassing " is the process which the spun 
thread of silk, cotton, &c., undergoes to 
render it smooth and even by getting rid 
of the nap or raised fibres. Each thread 
passes three turns through a small gas 
flame, moving so rapidly that all the 
?' fluff" is burned off, but the thread 
uninjured. 

A district where inflammable gas prevails in 
the mines. 

To gas tar a brick is to submit it to a 
process before it is bm'nt with the object 
of securing a higher colour, which the gas 
tar produces on penetrating the clay. 

The duties of gas workers ai-e to draw and 
charge retorts, clean pipes, clean and fill 
up fires, wheel coal to the retorts, and 
wheel out the coke from the retorts. 

In the case of long-wall workings the end 
(nearest to the face of the coal) of the 
branch roadway leading from the main 
road to the coal face where the miners work. 

The roof of the ^te-end, that is, the place 
where the roof ceases to have been made 
high enough for horses to work in or the 
entrance to the face, divided from the 
gate-end by the " ripping." 

The workman in the glass bottle industry 
who gathers the metal out of the furnace 
ready for the " blower " (see definition). 

See definition under " hose.'' 

Oauging cartridges is the operation of 
measuring cartridges by passing them 
through a gauge to ascertain if they are 
of the standard calibre. 

Gelatine dynamite, or one of the numerous 
nitro-glycerine compounds. 

A printer's term to express the setting up 
in type of the composition for publication 
in the issue of the following day's paper. 

The work of " metalling " or " bronzing " 
(see definitions). 

Beams of wood or iron for supporting the 
superincumbent weight in any erection ; 
as in houses, bridges, &c. . 

The packing of glands here referred _ to 
means the putting of flexible material, 
such as flax or rope into the space 
between the piston-rod and cylinder, 
known as the " stuffing box " of a railway 
engine. This stuffing-box is screwed up 
with a brass gland which prevents the 
steam escaping from the cylinder or steam 
chest. 

A powder constituted of various ingredients 
(an important one being lead) which is 
used as a coating to pottery ware and 
which vitrifies, i.e., is converted into glass 
by heat. 



Glazing 



Gleeds 



Glossing Wake 
Glost Ovens - 

Glost Placers 
Glucose - 



Good time 
Money 

Governor 



Grab 



Gradients 



Grainers 



Granite 



Definition. 



Graving Docks 



Greeners 



Gret 



The operation of dipping the ware into the 
glaze after its first fire. 

A glowing coal or small coke suitable for 
use in the nail industry. (See definition of 
" breeze.") 

This expression here means the same as 
" glazing " or " dipping" (see definitions). 

The ovens used in the potting industry for 
the second fire of the ware after it has 
gone through the dipping house and 
received a coating of " glaze." ' 

The men in the potting industry who place 
the ware after it has been " dipped." 

A cheap sugary substance, used in the 
manufacture of common k^d upper leather, 
somewhat improving its appearance, and 
also increasing its weight ; to obtain this 
latter effect is the chief reason for its 
use. 

See definition under " money." 

An automatic machine attached to an 
engine for the purpose of regulating the 
quantity of steam admitted to an engine, 
and consequently its speed. 

A self-acting skip or bucket which fills 
itself on being lowered by a crane amongst 
the coals in a barge. 

Varying inclinations of streets and highways 
along which tram-lines pass. 

Men in the printing industry who grain 
stone with sand for artists doing what is 
called " chalk work," that is, they use a 
greasy material which goes into the grain 
caused by the sand. 

A plutonic or igneous (i.e., proceeding from 
the action of fire) aggregate rock, com- 
posed cf the minerals quartz, felspar, and 
mica, or at least of two of them, confusedly 
crystallised together. Being of great 
strength, hardness, and durability, it is 
much used for building. The colour is 
chiefly light ^ray, but there are also white, 
red, and mottled granites. The best is 
obtained near Penryn in Cornwall, but 
some comes from Aberdeen, the Channel 
Islands, and other quarters. The principal 
uses of this stone are for laying foot-ways, 
court-ways, railway stations, floors of 
factories and warehouses, kitchens, cellars, 
churches, engineering works, the columns 
and foundations of buildings, &c. 

Docks fitted with gates or caissons (water- 
tight boxes) so that vessels can be floated 
iuto them. Afterwards the gates are 
closed, the caisson is put in place, and 
the water pumped out to allow of the 
vessel — then resting upon blocks, and sup- 
ported by shores to the dock side — being 
handled for painting or repairs, such as 
graving or breaming (i.e., cleaning the 
bottom by burning off the barnacles and 
other accumulated matter), &c. Agraving 
dock is also the place where new vessels 
are built. 

Term used chiefly in connection with Jewish 
cabinet-makers to denote those who have 
but an insight into the trade, and work for 
whataver wages they can command. It is 
a term similar to " improvers." 

Also — as used in the boot trade — destitute 
Jews who arrive in England with no 
knowledge either of the language or of 
any trade, but are employed by Jewish 
sweating-masters. 

The grey is a term used in the cotton and 
worsted trade to describe pieces of jam 
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Term. 



Gbid 



Geidirons 


Geindeb '- ' . 


Gbindbes ' 


Gbindbbs' 1 
Hdix / ■ 


Geindeet 


Geihding 
Monet 


Grindstone - 


GEOtiND Layers 



Geound-opp 
Saw 

Guano - 



Guaranteed 

Men 

GUAEDS* - 



Gttabd of the "1 
Machine J 



Guide Miixb 
Guides - 



DefinitiQii. 



or " slubbing" as they come ft cm the looms 
before going through any process of 
dyeing or finishing. 

A perforated sheet of metal through which 
the dust is driyen by the " blow-pipe " 
(see definition) used in the potting 
industry. 

Blocks of timber on which barges or ships 
lie so that the workmen can work on the 
■ bottom of the ships. 

The man who 'grindji^ the wire teeth of the 
card sharpi The card is a leather comb with 
wire teeth used in the process of " carding." 

Men in the seed-crushing industry who put 
the rolled seed uqder a pair of stones to 
be ground preparatory to being made hot. 

The general expression in Sheffield for the 
workshop or room in which the grinders 
in the knife cutlery trade do their work. 

See definition of " furnishings." 



See definition under " money.'' 

A revolving, circular-shaped, flat sandstone, 
moved by hand or steam, used for sharpen- 
ing and grinding edged tools. 

Ground layers are the workers in the 
potting industry, who put various colours 
on the ware in a dry state. These colours 
are mixed with large quantities of lead. 
This mixing was formerly done by men 
only, but is now done chiefly by women. 

A circular saw, thick at its axle and ground 
off to a thin edge at the teeth. 

A species of manure made by mixing 
various chemicals. 

Men employed by a contractor, and having 
regular wages. 

The term is applied' to guards of passenger 
trains (.hence, frequently called "pas- 
senger guards" as distinguished from 
"goods guards"), whose duties are to 
take charge of the train on its journey 
and of passengers joining and leaving at 
the varioiis stations at which the train 
stops, to see that the carriage doors arc 
shut, and to look after the passengers' 
luggage, parcels, and mails, conveyed bj' 
the train. Guards, who have control of 
the continuous brake in their vans, have 
also to keep a look-out to prevent mis- 
haps on the journey and to keep, a 
journal of the running of the train, cause 
of delays, &G. 

Iron guards around cogs, grippers, and 
slabs of printing machines to prevent 
accidents J • 1 

See definition under " mills." 

Also termed " slides," are the vertical rails, 
usually of wood, fixed in the shaft of a 
mine for keeping the cages in position. 



♦ In supplying definitions of the terms bralcesmen, engine-drivers, 
nremen guards, shunters, shunting engine-drivers, yardsmen. d:c., 
themanaeeroftheCali-dnnian Railway Company remarks aa follows: 
—"I may state that the satfle terms with similar meanmgs are in 
" general use on all the Scotch railways, but I understand on some of 
" the southern companies' lines there is a shght difference m the 
" meaninES of some of the terms ; and the manager of the London 
and North-'Westem, in supplying deflnitions of the terms brakesmen, 
enaine-drivers, firemen, guards, &c., remarks. Ton will gather that 
" m ^as matter there is some little difference of practice even between 
" railway companies running ont of London. Sowctct, a careful 
consideration ofthe respertive definittons shows that the duties of 
thrcloases referred to arc iaentical, although in some case* other 
designations may be used. The dehninons (which have been compilfd 
from various sources) heiv given show the=e alternative designations 
where they are used. 



Term. 



Guillotines 



Gun Mountinos 



Gunnbrt - 



Gunny 



GuNNT Bags 



Guy 
Gymp 



Hackney 1 _ 
Caeeiaoe J ' 



Hag Peinciple 



Hair Woek 



Half-tiuers 



Hammebino- 'i 
out Machine / 



Hammermen ' ■ 



Hammeemen ' 



Hand-made \ 
Nails J 

Hand-mules - 



Hand-ovee 



Definition. 



Machines used in the iron and steel in- 
dustry for cutting square blocks of steel 
to a certain length. 

The fiamework upon which the guns on a 
vessel are mounted, that is the carriages 
with their fittings and fixtures. 

Work done by " shipwrights " (see defini- 
tion) in connection with guns and their 
stowage, &c. 

Bales of sacking weighing five or six or 
seven cwt. 

Bags made from heavy rough jute cloth to 
contain salt and such articles. They 
were formerly made by hand by the 
natives of Iiidia, but are now made by 
matohinery. (The word gunny is derived 
from Sanskrit.) 

A term used by sailors to denote a guide rope. 

A trimming made of fine cord covered 
with silk or worsted warp confined by a 
band of silk. The spinner makes all the 
small cords, which are then woven in a 
loom by the weaver into the required 
design. Oymp is sewn on to curtains 
and chairs by women. The industry has 
recently deteriorated owing to foreign 
competition and a diminished demand. 

A cab, carriage, or coach, licensed by the 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, 
to ply 'for hire, in contradistinction to a 
"stage Carpage " (see definition). 

Term used to denote the system under 
which a skilled miner employs an un- 
skilled man, paying Jiim, say, 4s. per day, 

, wh^n, possibly, he might halve earned 7s. 
orSs. if working forhimself. This practice 
is called hogging. CJrudely put, the hag 
principle is t;he " sweating system." 

Mixing or dragging hairs into ^-inch lengths. 
Th^se hairs are chiefly obtained from pigs 
from Germany and Russia and some from 
India ; of late a large quantity of black 
hair haei been imported from China. 

Children who attend school one half of each 
day and help in cotton mills for the re- 
maining ,half-day. 

Or " rolling-out " machine, used in bottom- 
ing bbpts (when goods are machine-made) 
to .flatten the bottoms and keep them from 
becoming lumpy. In goods made by hand 
» large-headed hammer is used by the 
operator. > , 

Men who manipulate the steam-hammers 
used, for the purpose of drawing out the 
square blocks of steel into a long thin slab 
ready for rolling. 

The duties of hammermen or " strikers " 
(see definitipp) are to assist smiths in 
preparing forgings of all kinds by striking 
for them with hammers or sledges, &c. 

See definition under " nails. 

Spinning-maichinery, driven by steam p&wer 
and mautjat }abour combined, used in 
producing yam. It stretches the thread 
out much finer, and at the same time 
twists it to give it-strength ; the process, 
however, is largely discontinued, and is 
now only used by producers of very fine 
yarn. 

Term expressive of a system of dishonest 
tipping in vogue ip the building trade, 
whereby an incompetent workman bribes 
a foreman to keep him in regular employ- 
ment. ■' 
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Term. 



Definition. 



HanD-Pr^s 



Hand-setting ■ 



Hangebs-on ] 

OR 

Hookeks-on J 
Hank 



Hansom 
Hakd Holing ■ 

HAKD ROILLS • 

Hatch - 



Hatchways 



Hattebslbt "1 

, System j 



Haulage 



Haulebs 
Hactlieks 



Hauling 1 
Engine J 

Headings ' 



Headings ■ 
Healds - 



A printing pr^ss' ,TOrked by hand, and not 
fey steam j a few presses only are worked 
by steam. 

Hand-setting is a term used in printing for 
the composition of maitter, set up by hand 
at " case," each stamp or letter being 
picked out separately with the' fingers, 
Machine^^etting is the performing of 
similar work by means of a machine. 



Other names giren to 
definition). 



' ousutters '' (_see 



tee 



A hank is 840 yards length of yarn. (Si 
definition of " counts.") 

A two-wheeled! hackney carriage, licensed 
to cany two passengers inside. (.See defi- 
nition of « shdwf ul.") 

Hard strata underneath the coal which has 
to he hoted or curved. 

See definition under " rolls." 

In a broad sense, the square open space on 
a shipis deck dowu which the cargo 
is lowered ; generally applied more 
specifically to that section of the cargo 
space immediately under the opening. 
(See diagrams X. and XI.) 

Main. — ^The largest and most central of 
such openings is termed the main hatch. 

I (See diagram XII.) 

After. — The opening between the main 
hatch and the stern is termed the after 
hatch. (See diagram XU.) 

Openings in the deck of a ship. The hatch 
is properly the square open space in a 
ship's deck down which the cargo is 
lowered, though it is often applied to that 
section of the cargo space immediately 
under the lopening. (See definition of 
" hatch," and diagrams X., XI., and XII.) 

A system by which type is distributed 
either by machines or girls into long 
tubes, each distinct letter having a distinct 
type! The machine is operated on by a 
man at the key board, which on being 
touched liberates a letter firom the tubes 
above; this letter is then conveyed 
througii grooves to a central spot where 
it fallis into the required position as if 
guided by the hand. 

The means used both on the surface and 
underground in mines for carrying or 
transporting coal or other minersd, either 
by hordes,, by winding ropes (i.e., ropes 
wflund round a drum and worked by a 
steam, electrical, or pneumatic engine), 
or by a, small locomotive worked by 
compressed air. • , 

See 4efinition of "(JrawBrs '." 

The men or boy^ underground in a c»al 
niine who drive 'the horses or ponies 
which draw the trams conveying coals 
from the working. 

See definition under" engines." 

WovTiing' places, generally narrovi', driven 
ittfrdnt of the'other part of the workiug 
in order to open the work. 

' Main ways of a colliery. 

A seriesi of loojls. knitted of twine upon two 
laths. In plain weaving a pair of these 
series are used, each series containing 
looilffto'half the number of threads in the 
wa'rp. ' • Thisimgfe /dne series is threaded 
every other warp thread ; through the 
other the ^Jternate threads. In weaving 
the AeaH* "rise and fall alternately,' afad 




Heat 

Keating - , 

HBA,Tsy 

. Heats ^ - 



Heaving the 
Le^d 



Heavy Money 

Heavy Plateus 

Heel or the "I 
Saw j 



IIelpeks - 



Herbing 
Coopers 

IIeweks ' 



Hewbks ' - 



Higgle 
Hired Men 



Definition. 



ma.fc^ au opening in the warp for the 
passage of the shuttle. This opening is 
called the "shed " (see diagram X'VII.). 

To'gei a Heat is to raise the 'heal in a 
furnace to such a de^ee that the plate 
required in " plating "(see definition) can 
be heated and shaped. 

In the iron and steel industry, getting the 
steel hot for rolling. 

The quantity of metal or steel placed in a 
. puddling mill or Siemens furnace is called 
a )ietif. 



The temperature 
definition). 



of the " retorts " (see 



Hitchers 



Hobblers 



Hobbling Pilot 



,HoB ]!^ailer 

Hob Nails 
Hoist - 



, 'When a ship is Bearing a coast or harbour, 
or when the weather is foggy, a man is 
stationed at the side of the ship with a 
lifie Which is marked off in fathoms or 
half fathoms. To one end of this line is 
fastened . a piece' of lead weighing 7 lbs., 
aud the whole being thrown into the sea 
shows the depth.of water under the ship. 
The! act of throwing and drawing up again 
is nautically termed heaving the lead 
The'deep' sea lead weighs 28 or 56 lbs. 
To heave this the ship must, as a rule, be 
stopped. 

See definition under " money." 

See definition under " platers," 

The back of the saw, supposing the saw to 
be revolving directly in front of the 
operator. 

The persons in the blast furnace industry 
who help the keeper to mould the beds, 
run the metal in, and generally assist at 
the front of the furnace. 

The men who make the casks in which 
herrings are packed. 

Miners, i.e., workers or getters of coal in 
mines. They, are usually paid by the 
piece. 

Those who follow that branch of the 
masonry trade which consists in the 
cutting or dressing of the stone previous 
to its being placed on the walls. 

To bargain ; to discuss rates of payment. 

Casual workmen in the dockyards employed 
temporarily for such periods as may be 
necessary. They are distinguished from 
" established inen " (see definition) in that 
Aey are not entitled to a pension, but 
receive a gratuity on being discharged 

' after not less than' seven years' continuous 
service. 

The men who put the trams of coal on the 
carriage at the pit bottom. 

Casual labourers. 

A pilot who has the necessary marine 
knowledge but no licence from the Board 

' of, Trade. ■ He is usually located at small 
poris which are unable, to afibrd the ser- 
vices of a licensed pilot. 

, An American niaohine for putting the hob- 
nails into the soles of boots. 

iSee definition ^under "'nails.' ' 

A machi;ie worked either by steam ur by 
' water-power, and used for conveying the 

loiided barrows of ooal^ ironstone, and ore 
' frorn the bottoih tjo <he top of a blaot- 

furnace, and for bringing back the empty 

biirrQws. 
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Term. 



Defiuition. 



Hoist Mbn ' - 



Hoist Men' - 



HOLDBRS-UP 



HOLE-BOKERS 



HOLE-CCTTEES 



Holers' Day 
OK Stist 



Hole 



Holing Coal 



Hollow-ware " 
Fressebb 



HOLTSTONINO 



honet-comb 
Shawls 

Honorary 
Members 

Hook 



Men attending the bydranlic cranes or steam 
winches used for hoisting the cargo from 
deck to quay. 

Men in the chemical industry, engaged in 
looking after the hoists or lifts in the 
yard. 

Skilled workmen (also called " holders-on ") 
who form one of the set of three classes 
engaged upon rivetting work in the ship- 
building and engineering (boiler-making) 
industries, viz., heaters, bolders-up, 
rivetters. The assistance rendered by 
the holder-up to the " riyetter " (see defi- 
nition), who is opposite to him, consists 
in securing, by the use of a heavy hammer 
(or " dolly "), the hot-iron rivet in proper 
position in the holes in the plates which 
the rivetter is clenching together by 
knocking the rivet-ends fiat or " cupped " 
(expression indicating a form of rivet 
head, viz., round), and tight. 

A class of men in the engineering and ship- 
building industries who bore holes 
through plates or bars by means of hatid 
racket braces, where such work cannot be 
done by machine before the pieces are 
put together. (See diagram in definition 
of " drilling posts.") 

Workmen in the shipbuilding industry who 
cut holes in the plates or frame-work of 
ships with hammer and chisel — of any 
irregular form — or in situations where 
" drillers " (see definition) cannot be so 
well employed. 

The measure of undercutting, undermining, 
or curving a length of seam so that the 
coal can be brought down by blasting or 
wedging. In one seam, for example, a 
length of 7 feet cut under the seam for 
a depth of 5 feet is a stint. This stint or 
so-called day has always been considered 
as the standard on which contracts are 
based, and in relation to which advances 
or reductions are considered Thus, if an 
advance of 3d. a day be given on a 
holer's day of 3s. (i.e., 85 per cent.), an 
advance of 85 per cent, is given on all 
underground labour. 

A set or group of hands employed (in 
glass bottle making) at each aperture in 
the furnace from which the molten metal 
is taken for making the bottles. The 
bottle finisher in such a group stands at 
the furnace to heat the neck of the bottle 
after it is blown so that the ring or lip 
can be welded on to it. 

Undercutting the coal in order to release it 
from the other strata. 

Men and boys who are employed in the 
making of soup-tureens, sauce-tureens, 
cover-dishes, ewers, chambers, jugs, tea- 
pots, sugar-boxes, creams, foot-baths, 
garden - seats, umbrella - stands, vases, 
luncheon-trays, dessert ware, flower pots 
and many other kin^s of earthenware 
and cast-iron kitchen utensils of a similar 
character. 

Rubbing decks with a piece of sandstone in 
order to make them clean and keep them 
smooth. 

A certain make of shawl, the pattern of 
which sUghtly resembles the honey-comb. 

See definition under " members." 



Clip hook, — A hook universally used in dis- 
charging with steam-power. It has a 
workable hinge which prevents the sling 
from jumping off when it comes into 
contact with any obstacle, such as hatch 
combings or beams, and the hook from 



Term. 



Definition. 



Hoopers - 

Hoppers ' 

Hoppers ^ 

Hopper Work 

Horse- I 
keepers / 



Horse-marine 



Hose 



Hose-makers 



Hot Monet 

House \ 

Carpenters J 



House Coal - 
House-jobbers 



House-joiners 



House- I 
plumbers J ' 

Hoy-barges - 

Hulls op 1 

Steamships / 



Hutches or 1 
Tubs J 



catching up in anything and snapping the 
rope. 

Open hook — A hook, universally used in 
loading from quay to ship, where there is 
no danger of the sling jumping off or of the 
hook catching in anything. 



A, term used for 
definition). 



' driving coopers " (see 



Steamers which receive the dirt and deposit 
from the " dredgers " (see definition), and 
carry" it out to sea. 

Large receptacles into which coals are shot 
from railway trucks. They have a shoot 
at the bottom by which the coals run down 
into the sacks beneath. 

See definition under " work.'' 

A horsekeeper is a man who grooms, feeds, 
and genejrally attends to, say, ten horses ; 
he also cleans the harness and attaches 
the horse to the cart, &c., in the morning, 
and changes the horses and washes the cab 
at changing time. In some parts such a 
man is called a " strapper." 

The man or youth who is engaged in 
leading and attending to the horse drawing 
a canal boat. 



Wrought hose. — A very elastic class of 
hosiery made wholly upon a hand-machine. 
It is fashioned by ticklers (see definition), 
and requires no menders to search for flaws. 

26-gauge hose.— Coavee, stout articles for 
winter wear, used by the military. A 
26-gauge consists of 26 needles in every 
three inches across the frame, and produces 
26 loops, or courses, to an inch in length 
of material. A 60-gauge (the maximum 
used) consists of 60 needles to the inch, 
and produces much finer work. 

Skilled workmen who join together pieces 
of oiled leather into hollow pipes used by 
firemen, engine-drivers, eranemen, &c. 
for putting out fires, filling boilers, &c., 
and called hoses. The work is highly 
skilled, as the pipes have not only to be 
watertight but to stand a strong pressure. 

See definition under " money." 

Workers in woods and timber used in 
house building up to the time a house 
is covered in. House carpenters are 
not considered to be so skilful in neat 
work PS "house joiners" (see definition), 
but t' e distinction is merely nominal in 
most cases. 

See definition under " coal." 

A class of people who hire houses from 
the owner or his agent, and make a living 
by dividing the houses into tenements and 
sub-letting at high rates. 

Artisans who construct the internal wood- 
work of a building, fix the doors and 
windows, lay joists and erect scaffolding, 
&c. They are frequently confused with 
"house carpenters" (see definition;. 

See definition under " plumbers." 

See definition under " barges." 

In the shipbuilding industry the term hull 
denotes , the entire ship, i.e., frame and 
body exclusive of engines and machinery. 

Small waggons into which the miner loads 
his coal. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Htdbo- ] 

CHLORIC 

Acid Gas J 



Imposing 
Chases 



Inbte 



Incidbnce ofI 
Taxation J 

Incline Boys 



Inside Platebs 



The colourless gas (hci, i.e., composed of 
equal parts of hydrogen and chlorine) 
evolved when equal quantities (by 
weight) of common salt and sulphuric 
acid (vitriol) are heated together. The 
gas is dissolved in water, and >the liquid 
is used for generating chlorine for the 
manufacture of bleaching powder. 

Arranging the pages of a sheet in proper 
order for printing and otherwise preparing 
them for the press. 

In the workings or in any direction away 
from the shaft. 

The falling of taxation. 

Boys employed at the upper or lower end 
of self-acting incline-planes in attaching 
or detaching tubes to the ropes, also in 
attending to the working of the switches 
or points of the road and in regulating the 
speed of the tubs moving upon such incline- 
planes. These planes are sometimes called 
" ginneys," " jinnys " (see definition), or 
"jiggers." 

See definition under " platers.'' 



Intake - - The passages through which the fresh air 
enters the workings from the downcast 
shaft. 



Intazzia Work 

Inteklocking \ 
System J 



In the Run 



Into Lock 



Iron 



TJ 78820. 



See definition under " work." 

A system, formerly in general use on 
railways and adopted as a safeeruard 
against collisions, of connecting the various 
levers of a signal cabin in such a manner 
that certain levers cannot be moved so 
long as others are in certain positions. 
This system is now superseded by the 
" block system " (see definition). 

The Witness (Mr. Matthew Carroll) states 
that by the expression in the run 
he means extra distance over half the 
length of the warehouse. Thus, if the 
length of a warehouse is 300 feet, a 
distance of over l.'JO feet is termed 
(acconling to the Witness) in the run. 
For carrying corn, &c., any distance 
within the specified limit, l^rf. per quarter 
or 12s. 6d. per 100 quarters, and over 
the specified distance, i.e., in the run,,aa 
extra \d. per quarter, making 14s. 6d. per 
100 quarters is paid. This extra ^d. is 
paid only for loading into craft, not into 
trucks. 

However, according to the Secretary 
of the Commercial Dock Cpmpany and 
others, Mr. Carroll is mistaken in the 
meaning he assigns to this expression as 
used in his evidence. The following is an 
extract from a letter on the subject, dated 
17th December 1892, from the above- 
mentioned Secretary : "In making 
" deliveries grain has sometimes to be 
" conveyed by the men from qne or 
" other of the warehouses to the quay 
" side. If the distance traversed does not 
" exceed a certain limit agreed with the 
" men (in this case 1.50 feet), the delivery 
" is said to be in the run, and the men 
" receive Vis. 6d. per 100 quarters. Mr. 
" Carroll, iu his reply to question 13,995, 
•' has inverted the meaning of the 
" expression in the run as it is used and 
" understood by the company's officers." 

Men engaged on canal boats journeying 
from Liverpool to Leeds, or to any 
intermediate station, are said to be 
engaged on the outward passage or into 
lock. 

Bar-iron. — Ironjor nails and chains is 
wrought into malleable rods or bars from 
6 to 10 feet long; usually all lengths up 



/ I, I' 



Term. 



Definition. 



to seven-sixteenths of an inch diameter 
are called rods and all thicker sizes bars. 

No. 3, foundry pig. — The usual quality of 
iron used for foundry purposes in 
Scotland and England; it is specially 
selected for its fluidity and softness in the 
castings made from it. It is also the 
quality usually stored in Glasgow waiTants 
as a customary merchantable pig-iron. 

Malleable iron.^A . decarbonised product 
from pig-iron, and thus iron freed from its 
brittleness and capable of being extended 
by beating. It is used in the production 
of all iron ships as distinguished from cast- 
iron, and is produced in the forge section 
of the rolling mills department. 

Pig-iron. — Clay ironstone mixed with coal 
and limestone is tipped by means of a 
trolley into a smelting-fumace where it 
liquefies. The oven has two pipes at the 
bottom, one for an inlet of air, the other 
for the outlet of cast-iron (i.e., granular 
iron) which collects at the bottom, slag 
being formed on the top. The slag is 
conveyed along a pipe leading from the 
middle of the " cast-iron " pipe to a mould. 
The first iron that comes out from the 
" cast-iron " pipe is crude metal called 
pig-iron. These kinds of iron, having 
passed through the pipes into moulds of 
sand, about 3 feet long, 5 inches broad, 
and 4 inches thick, become cooled into 
pigs and bars of wrought iron by a process 
of annealing, i.e., cooling very slowly to 
make the iron tough, and prevent 
brittleness. 
Sectional iron. — Any shape of rolled iron 
— flats, squares, or rounds — as distin- 
guished from bar iron or rod iron. 
Wrought iron. — Iron made by melting pig- 
iron into a liquid state in a puddling 
furnace, by stirring or puddling it by 
manual labour until it becomes a pasty 
substance, then taking it in balls or lumps 
to the steam hammer, beating ii into a 
solid state, and finally rolling it into bar 
or rod iron. 



Ibon-oaulkebs 



Iron duessebs 



See definition of " caulkers." 

A term applied only to men engaged in 
dressing the castings ; they are sometimes 
called " fettlers." Their duties are to chip 
and in some measure polish up, the " cast- 
ings" (see definition) in brass, iron, or 
steel. 

The men in the shipbuilding industry who 
prepare the earthen moulds from the 
pattern-maker's model, and afterwards 

cast the metal. 

See definition of " moulders." This defi- 
nition, which refers especially to workers 
in the brass industry, is equally applicable 
to the workers in iron known as iron- 
founders or iron-moulders. 

See definition of " iron-founders-." 

The iron man is the name given to the 
machine used in gas-making for putting 
coal into the retorts and drawing out the 

coke. 



Iron-orb Men ! Men who discharge iron-ore cargoes. 



Ieon-vounders' 



Ieon-eoundbrs' 



IsON-MOnLDEUS 



Iron Man 



Iron Pyeites - 



Ironstone 



Iron-tyred "1 
Hansoms J 



Rounded lumps of hard metallic substance 
formed of a combination of sulphur with 
iron, presenting a brassy metallic appear- 
ance, and generally used in making " sul- 
phuric acid." 

General term for a stratified seam of iron- 
ore, i.e.. hard clay biinds. Clay iron- 
stone is a compound of clay and car- 
bonate. 

Hackney carriages, broughams, or han- 
soms, having the wheels fitted with iron 
tyres. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



laosr WoBK . 
Ikoswokkbks > 



Ikonwoekers 2 



WaeShotibe- 

MAN 

Jammtno or 
Cakteidges 



JeKRT BtJILDEK 



JebBY BuELDlNG 



Jeskt T 

PttJMBrNGJ 

Jet Seau 



.111. 
Jettison 



Jetty 



JlB '-" 



Jib crane 



Jigger Boy - 

JtGGEE Work - 
Jigs 

JiNHT 

Jobbed 



See definition under " work." 

Workmen employed in the construction of 
ships in performing other work than 
plating, riTetting, baulking, or drilling. 
The'term is' also frequently used to in- 
clude the ■whole of these classes. 

Here ' used to denote ordinary coach- 
smiths. (C. 20,803.) 

An oil man ; a vendor of macaroni, vermi- 
celli, olive oil, dried fruits, provisions, and 
such likfe comestibles. 

Bifles are rendered useless in action when 
the cartridges, not having been properly 
" ganged" '(«a definition), fit too tightly 
to the chamber, 2.e., are jammed. 

A speculating builder of "field ranging 
houses" (see definition) usually without 
capital, and financed by a money-lending 
solicitor. 

Building houses in a hasty, slovenly, ill- 
finished and even unsafe manner, chiefly 
as a speculation. 

Term synonymous with slop-plumbing, i.e., 
poor, inferior, workinanship. 

A bed of Durham coal of a coarse cannel 
species, nearly approaching to a black 
shale. 

Jet coal bums ■trith a bright flame, but 
loses little bulk in' the fire. 

The act of throwing cargo (heavy goods) 
overboard to lighten a vessel in extreme 
danger. 

(o.) The projecting part of a wharf ; (6.) a 
mole (Latin, moles, a mass, i.e., a mound 
or iuMSsive vork formed of large stones 
laid in the sea before a port, which it 
serves to defend from the violent impulse 
of the waves) or timber pier of slight 
construction to land goods and passengers 
on ; (c.) a projection into a river for 
narrowing it and raising the water above 
that place. The term is here used in the 
last sense. (A. 2.5,546.) 

The jib of a crane is a projecting arm sup- 
plied with n, sheave wheel on which the 
crane chain runs. 



A crane working upon a point, and having 
a jib, or protecting arm, which is made to 
describe a complete circle, and is capable 

I of being raised ; oi; lowered at will in the 
required direction for winding or landing 
at an extreme point. This jib is best 
compared to the human arm ; when the 
arm is raised straight above the head, a 
string held in the fingers would fall per- 
pendicularly very near to the body ; when 
the arm is stretched out horizontally from 
the shoulder, the string would fell per- 
pendicularly at some distance from the 
body. 

Name given (at the Millwall Docks) to a 
boy working a jigger or loose chain. 

See definition under " work." 

Term used in North Staffordshire in the 
steep measures to describe the road down 
which the trams are sent, the full trams 
pulling the empty ones up. 

A self-acting incline where the full tubs of 
cpal pullthe empfy ones up. 

Under the ordinary condition of manufac- 
ture (in almost any branch) a certain \ 
amount of "stock" will accumulate, e.^., 
an order may be cancelled, and, though , 



Term. 



Definition. 



Jobber - 
Jobbing Smiths 
Joiners ' - 



Joiners '■^ - 



Joinery - 



Jointing a Pipe 



Jointing rp 



Jolly 
Jbd - 

JUHBOS 

Jbmp 



Jumpers 



the goods are Uade, the cancelment ac- 
cepted, or thfe goods may be made in 
error and not respond to a customer's 
requirements. Such accumulation is fre- 
quently dealt with as a job, i.e., offered 
and sold en bloc at a price less than the 
current or list charge per yard or article. 

A card jobber is an under overlooker. 

See definition under " smiths." 

Joiners — a term used in the shipbuild- 
ing evidence as an abbreviation for ship- 
joiners — are tradesnten who make and 
fit up deck-houses, ships' cabins and 
sa],oon8, ships' furniture, cabinet work, 
skylights on upper deck, CompaliidliS, and 
the lighter, finer, and more highly finished 
class of work, liiiiilgB, &c., required about 
a ship. _A joiiier completely finishes his 
work, with the exception of painting or 
polishing, by himsMf , and in some cases 
finishes off the heavier work performed by 
the shipwrights. His tools consist of the 
plane, chisel, and saw. A ship-joiner 
serves an apprenticeship of six to seven 
years. The term^'btners, sometimes con- 
fused with " carpenters " (see definition 
for distinction), is generally understood 
to denote artisans employed in house- 
building and occupations of a similar 
character. For distinction between 
" joiner " and •' machine-joiner," see de- 
finition of latter. 

In the house -building trade of Scotland the 
terms " carpenters " ani joiners are identi- 
cal, the workmen being equally skilled in 
either branch. In . England joiners are 
artisaps who construct the internal wood- 
work of a building, fix the doors and 
windows, lay joists, and erect scaffolding, 
&c,; but they are frequently confused 
with " carpenters " (see definition). 

The art of fitting or joining pieces of timber 
in the construction of utensils or parts of 
a building so as to form one entire piece. 

To joint a pipe is an expression used in the 
shipbuilding industry meaning to connect 
the end of a pipe to another or to a chest, 
pump, or tank so as to be watertight or 
steamtight. 

The completing of the joints in any series 
of pipes where either flanges or ferrules 
are used, by the use of some unguent 
or other medium, such as white lead, 
asbestos, india-rubber, &c. In flanged 
joints they are drawn together bv the use 
of bolts. In screw joints the water or 
gas tightness depends upon the close-fitting 
of the ferrules. 

To jolly means to chaff. 

When a portion of a pillar or square block 
of coal has been worked in the broken 
mine, tbe place is called njud. 

Jumbos are not retorts, but a new furnace 
used in gas makilng which heats 45 retorts 
mstead of the 9 heated by the old furnace. 

To drill a hole for the purpose of blasting 
but, instead of a drill and a hammer being 
used separately, the drill is made of 
greater length and the opposite end from 
the chisel swelled out to make it heavy 
Such a drill is driven by hand and called 
ajumper. 

A term used to denote inspectors vrhojump 
on to the ommbuses an4 trams to examine 
tickets, and to check the conductors' 
returns ias to number of passengers &c 
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Term. 




Jdte 



Keel 



Kbels 
Kkepbrs - 



Kettle 



Kibbling 



KiDDBB- ] 

minstek s- 
CakpetsJ 

KiST 



Knobsticks 



Knots 
Enotters 

liABELLEBS 
LABOtTREKB 

Laches 
Ladle Men 



Lagging 
Boiler 



G a! 

!R r 



In oases of dishonesty they charge the 
offenders,, anil bpng them before the 
manager. ' ' I 

Cloth made ii^m jute' fibre, that is, the 
fibre of a plant of the corchorus family, 
grown , in' British India. It is used 
in the manijfabture qf coarse cloth, such 
as hessians, sackings,' carpets, &c. (The 
Tffovijute is derived friom Sanskrit.) 

The principal timber ini a ship, forming the 
lower extremity and extending from 
" stem " to " stem " (ajee definitions), upon 
which the vessel is bujlt. (See diagrams 
VII. and IX.) 

See definition under " boats." 

Furnace-keepers are th j^e who take charge 
of the blast-furnaces, inake the mould for 
the pig-iron, and tap but, i.e., run off the 
molten iron when theiumace is full. ' The ; 
latter work may only be done with the 
sanction of the foreman. 

A Scotch mining term for the basket or 
kibble which ta,kes thle place of a cage in 
shafts not provided with " guides " («ee 
definition). It is [like a half -barrel 
attached to the windiig-rope. 

A kibble is a small wooden tub usually! 
square, of the jc^pacity of about 20 [ 
gallons, used in ponveying rubbish in a . 
coal mine from one place to another, in 
stowing for instance. It is frequently 
made with a bow simjilar to a corf bow, 
and is used in , sinking, i.e., making a 
vertical excavatiqn in tjhe strata. Kibbling, 
therefore, is the.^ct o^ conveying rubbish 
in a kibble. | 



See definition under " carpets.'' 



A cAfisi, or box in a jmine in which the 
deputies keep under lopk and key anything 
which they are likely to require whilst at 
work, and where they examine all lamps 
beforp the workmen go inbye. 

A knobstick is one who takes the work of 
an operative, on strike, or refuses to go out 
oijStp'^s along with his fellow -workmen ; 
in,f^pt, another term for "blackleg." 

Workmen of various trades who are not 
fnembers of a ^ades union are frequently 
called knobsticks by the unionist workmen. 
The term is also applied to men, who' 
work at a trade to which they served no 
apprenticeship. 

Two separate threads twisted together; or 
the materialthat' fills the hole in a brush,; 
whether set with pitch, glue, or cement, as 
in lo'oms. 

Young females employed to cut the knots, 
of yarn off the pieces before they undergo 
the processes of " milling " and" finishing." 

Mqn, in the Royal Arsenal, who label 
ammunition cases. 

The workmen in engineering works who 
do unskilled work generally. 

A legal term expressing negligence or 
unreasonable delay. ' 

The men who attend to the large vessels for 
' 'receiving steel, &c., in a molten state as it 
comes from the converter. (See definitioi( 
1 bf " converter men.") 

■ fi ■■■. <• 

Covering a boUer iu a steamship with some 

' material to keep in the heat. _ In some 

cases asbestos is ased, and this is itself 




LaId-out Tub ■ 



Lajip-Lighibbs 



Lamp-locking "I 
Station J 



Landaus- 
Landing 
Landings 

Landlord 
Cattle 

Landsales 
Lappers 

Lap System 



Large Boats 
Large Coal 

I'jASCAKS 



Lashings 



Lasters 



Lasting 
Machines 



Lasting Shoes 
Lathe Men, 



Lather 



Lathes 



Definition. 



' covered with iron br brass ; in other cases 
' a solvation of mud and hair is used. 

A tub of coal filled by; a miner, odMitihg 
ail over-Vi'eight 'of impurities, such as 
stone, Sulphur, shale, brasses, dirt, or foul 
coal. The hewer who' fills the tub is fined 
according to some graduated scale for the 
amount of such impurity over a certain 
specified quantity (the maximum on a tub 
of 8 cwt. IS 56 lbs.). 

M*6u whose duties comprise lighting, ex- 
tinguishing, and cleaning the public lamps. 

The place in a mine where the safety- 
lamps bf all the ittihers are examined and 
locked by an official. 

Carriages with the head made to open, so 
that the top oovei:ing may be thrown back. 

Conveying the coal from the barge, &c. iu 
which it ha^ been 'brought to its destination. 

Usually the top stone of a flight of steps, 
having a greater area than the step. 

Cattle belon^g'to Irish landlord^ boycotted 
by Land Leiigue tenant^. 

Coals sold at the pit's mouth or at a depdt, 
and taken away in carts. 

Male operatiyps who fold into shape 
fol: the market the various fabrics that 
are manufactured in the textile industry. 

Also called " trip system," is a system (in 
the carters' industry) of piece-work, e.g., 
a driver* taking loads of coal a given 
distance for a stated sum, works iiiider 
th6 lUp system. 

See definition of " deep sea tugs." 

See definition under " coal." 

Asiatic seamen, subjects of the British 
Indian Empire, as distinguished from 
Malays, Chinese, and others, 

Rdp^fe lised to secure stages slung over a 
ship's side, or between ship and quay, 
when the ship is breasted off, to allow coal 
flat's and barges to pass or work between. 
The' stages are used for trucking cargo to 
and fi:om the ship and quay, the distance 
in sbme cases being a^ much as 30 feet. 

Men in the boot industry who put the tops 
on the lasts,' tack ijhem to the insole 
(inner sole), and then, by means of rivets, 
pegs, or machiuecsewing, tack an the 
outert sole in preparation for the next 
process, viz., that of machining the soles 
on before the heels are attached. T|iis 
term is mainlyiised in London 'atid the 
South of England. 

Machines whiplj draw the uppers over the 
lasts or footshapes.on which the boots are 
made ; this is called lasting, and forms 
one part of the botticiming process. 

Shoes o'f which the tops or xHp^ec parts are 
made from lasting, a woven worsted material. 

Brass finishers («ee definition) employed 
solely in turning at the laths and not 
engaged in fitting at the bench or vice. 

The workman in the housebuilding industry 
.who I places, ^nd fixes the laths in positiou. 

Lathes, or more properly turning-lathes, 
are machine tools, used in the shipbuilding 
and engineering industries, in which the 
1 metail Work to' be iiianit)ulatecl is caused to 
■' rri'^ve- 'against a fixed .cuittiogtool, and 
I the WMk W thus reduced to a cylindrical 
I ot other similar shape. The common 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Lathb 



Launches 



Launching '^ 
INTO Bbeth j 

Law of \ 

Htpothkc J ' 



Lat-bteb 



Laying Decks - 



Xating Down' 

AND BaISING 
MOOBINOS 



Laying on the "| 
Machines I 



Laying the 
Keel 



Lbadaqe ' 



LSADINO 



Leading Men I 
OP Trades / 



Le Blanc 1 

Pbocess J 



Lengths of 1 _ 

SHAFTDia J " 



lathe of the " turner " in wood (see 
definition) is called a " pole lathe." 

Strips of fir wood used for building pur- 
poses, nailed to joists, as foundation or 
ground for plaster work on ceilings, and 
in certain cases on partitions of apart- 
ments. They have to he rent or split into 
shape to follow the grain, not sawn ; the 
men eug^ed in this industry of splitting 
wood into laths are termed lath-renders. 

In building specifications, for quality 
and safety laths are required to he (a) 
seasoned ; (6) cut with the grain or fibre 
of the wood lengthwise and not crosswise, 
and they are so described in the specifica- 
tions for most important buildings, A 
third requisite in these contracts is 
(c) freedom from knots and cracks. 
These three usual conditions preserve the 
superiority of English or British hand- 
split laths in the market. 

Here used to denote the temporary ttruo- 
tural arrangements, principally composed 
of wood, resorted to in order to effect the 
launch of a ship built on a slip. (A. 24,408.) 

To launch into berth is to place in 
position. 

Hypothec, in the law of Scotland, is a 
security established by law in favour of a 
creditor over the property of his debtor ; 
as in the case of a landlord for his rent. 
(Cf. 43 Vict. c. 12.) 

Places or wharves on the canals where 
boats are tied up, or lay by idle, waiting 
for orders, repairs, call, or transfer. 

The operation of laying the wood, steel, or 
iron flooring upon the beams of the ship ; 
forming the several platforms upon which 
the ship is worked and fought. 

Laying down moorings is putting the heavy 
anchors and chains, to which the ships are 
made fast, into position on the bottom of 
the harbour or river, as the case may be. 
Raising moorings is getting such anchors 
and chains up for repair or renewal. 

In the printing industry, placing to marks 
(see definitions of " watching the marks " 
and " missing the sheet ") on the printing 
machines the blank sheets of paper for an 
impression of the matter to be printed. 

In the shipbuilding industry the operation 
of preparing to the proper declivity the 
" blocks" " upon which the ship is built, 
and fixing the keel thereon, is termed 
laying the keel. 

Distance that coal has to be conveyed from 
the mine to a sea-board or nailway. 



Conveying coals by carts from the pits to 
the workmen's houses. 



The subordinate technical officers or fore- 
men in the dockyai'd usually on day pay. 
whose duty it is to overlook a limited 
number of workmen (a gang), see that 
they are fully employed and provided with 
the necessary material and stores for the 
work they have to perform, e.g., leading 
men of riggers. 

The name given to the combination cf pro- 
cesses by which carbonate of soda is made 
from " common salt " (see definition). 
Le Blanc, who discovered this process, 
was an eminent French chemist. 

The shaft which connects the engine in the 
engine-room with the propeller, and from 
which the propeller gets its rotary motion, 



Term. 



Lengths of ] 
Type I 



Lessor 

Lettek-Prbss "1 
Pbinting J 

Leiting - 

Levellers 
Levbls 



Levbe-dbaw 1 
Locks / 

Lien 



Definition. 



Lift-loadees 

Light Caruo 
Lighter 

Lighterage 
Lightermen ^ 

Lightermen ^ 



Liohtebs ' 
Lighters ' 



has to be made for convenience of manu- 
facture in several pieces. These pieces 
are called lengths of shafting. 

The expression lengths of type refers to the 
quantity of matter or type set ; lines, 
columns, pages, &c It is more frequently 
used in newspaper than in book offices. 
The dimensions are the measurements 
ascertained by the process of "casting 
up," that is, by taking the length and 
breadth of a page, and multiplying the one 
by the other. In newspapers the payment 
is by the hundred lines, the process of 
ascertaining the dimensions being the 



The landlord of a mine. 



See definition under " printers." 

See definition of " setting." 

See definition under " cokemen." 

The local term in South Wales quarries for 
what some miners call adits, that is, drifts 
driven in the water-level direction of coal 
for the purpose of mining coal. 

See definition under " locks." 

A lien upon slates would consist in such an 
understanding or custom that a workman 
might refuse to consent to the removal of 
slates on which his wages had not been 
paid on account of the insolvency of the 
employer, in which case the lien would 
entitle the workman to require that such 
slates should not be removed till his claim 
was satisfied. ' 

The men who receive the loaded barrows of 
ore for the char-fillers and place them on 
the hoist table, whence they are conveyed 
by either steam or water power to the 
charger at the top of the blast-furnace. 

Goods for transport where the capacity 
considerably exceeds the weight of 50 
cubic feet measurement to the ton or over. 

To lighter here means to convey by means 
of lighters, i.e., craft without masts or 
other rigging used for the transfer of goods 
from one dock to another. (C. 27,613.) 

Transport of cargo by a lighter. 

The terms lightermen and master lightermen 
are here used in the sense of barge- 
owners on the Thames. (B. 20,291-2, &c.) 

Men (in the London district) employed in 
handling and navigating lighters, or 
barges for the conveyance of cargo 
between the docks and wharves by the 
river. The navigation demands skill, and 
licences, based on full apprenticeship (that 
is, from five to seven years), are granted 
by the Watermen's Company. Other 
men employed to assist or move lighters 
within the docks, called " non-freemen " 
or " two years' men "" (having had two 
years' apprenticeship), are also usually 
included imder the term lightermen. The 
two branches have separate unions. 

The ordinary name for clerks at the docks. 

Craft built of wood or iron without masts 
or other rigging used (chiefly on the 
Thames), for the transfer of goods from 
one dock to another, for the convey- 
ance of cargo, such as coal, and for other 
river purposes. Lighters are now things 
of the past, since none have been recently 
built i 30 or 40 years ago there were many 
on the river. A lighter is flat bottomed, 
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sa 



Term. 



DeflnitioD. 



Light Monbt- 

LiGHT Platers 

Light Rain "I 

Water and I 

Oenamental i 

Goods J 



Light Sheets ■ 



Liub 



Lime House 



and nearly o»al in shape, while 2 
is nearly square. 

See definition under " money.'' 

See definition under " platers." 



Light rain water work is chiefly rhones (a 
Scotch expression for " rain water pipes," 
more correctly spelt rone, a middle 
English preterite of rain), and conduc- 
tors, but also includes conductors for 
heating conservatories, halls churches, 
&c. The term ornamental goods em- 
braces all kinds of railings, gates, pillars, 
and figure work. 

The very light (in weight) sheets of 
copper which have to be rolled out. 
Some of them are about 7 feet long, and 
3 feet wide, and only weigh about 10 lbs. 
These sheets are most difficult to roll, and 
it is only the skilful and experienced men 
who can roll them. Notwithstanding the 
extra charge made for these light sheets, 
the roller man does not receive extra 
payment for working them. 

The lime used in alkali works is a pure 
variety of the same material that builders 
use for preparing mortar, viz., calcareous 
earth (cao, i.e., calcium and oxygen 
united chemically). "Dressed lime" is 
the fine powder used for making " bleach- 
ing powder " (see definitions), and is pre- 
pared from clot lime by slaking with 
water and pass ng through a sieve. 
" Slaked lime," Oa(Ho)2, is calcium 
hydroxide. "Quick'' or " caustic lime " 
is what is left when limestone is heated 
with coal in kilns and carbonic acid is 
given off; it is a white caustic earth, 
chiefly used for cement. 

In the chemical industry the shed or house 
in which the. lin.e is prepared for the 
powder chamber. 



Term. 



Definition. 



Lime Potty - Ordinary lime run ihrough a fine sieve. 



Lime Bock 



Limestone 



LIMHGBS OB \ 
LiMBEHS J 



Linen 

Linen Lappbbs 

Lines - 

Link - 



A rook from which is procured limestone 
(i.e. calcareous spar, chalk, or other car- 
bonate of lime) for building purposes 
and for burning into lime. 

When mixed with iron-stone in a blast- 
furnace limestme separates the iron from 
the refuse. 

Shafts by which a horse or pony is attached 
to the tubs used in mines for carrying 
coal, and upon which sits a boy directmg 
the cart. 

Cloth made from flax or tow. 

Men who examine, measure, and fold the 
linen for the various markets. (Term 
used in the North of Ireland.) 

The ropes used in moving vessels from 
place to place in docks, harbours, or 
elsewhere. 

A link of men means any number of engine- 
men and guards running certain trams 
daily in turn. The Ustem rtermed the 
link system, working links, or tefts 0/ 
runs) is usually worked where it is not 
practicable to give the men concerned 
regular duties each day. A link may 
consist, for example, of 5 dnvers and 5 
firemen, the first of whom would work, 
say, 10 hours on Monday, 1 1 hours on 
Tuesday, 12 hours on Wednesday, and IS 
hours on Thursday, and be off duty on 
Friday. The second driver and firemen 
would commence with the 10-hour shift 
on Tuesday, having Saturday off duty, the 
third on, Wednesday, having his dayott 
on Monday, the fourth on Thursday, 



Linkers 



Linotype 

System 



Linseed 



Lithographers 



Lithographic 

Stone 



Lithography 



LiTHo Work 



Little Mushes 



Lloyds 



having his day off on | Tuesday, and the 
fifth on Friday, havinig his day ofE on 
Wednesday. The first of the link would 
then re-commence with the 10-hour shift 
on Saturday after his holiday on Friday, 
and the others in turn^ until they had all 
worked back to their original positions in 

five wueks. 

! 

Workers (females) of liriks, that is machines 
for joining or linking together the loops 
of fabrics. In some c^ses these machines 
are used almost entirely for the toes and 
heels of socks and stockings. 

An ingenious American; invention of type- 
setting by machiilery. The machine is 
recommended on the ground of the double 
qualification of setting up types by a 
system of " matrices," (singular, " matrix," 
a mould for casting type) and then casting 
these into a solid block or line, hence, 
linotype. The linotype machine thus • 
combines the duties of compositor and 
stereotyper in one. As the lines form 
they are passed on to a chamber and fall 
into position, until a column of matter is 
ready for the making up. The matrices 
are automatically returned to the position 
from which they started. 

The seed of the flax plant, a vegetable pro- 
duct largely grown in India. The seed is 
imported for sowing and for crushing into 
the oil which is used by painters for mix- 
ing paints. The cake or refuse is a 
snlendid food for cattle. 

Lithographic printers (see definition under 
" printers "). 

A fine oolite or granular limestone used in 
lithograohy ; good stone should be of a 
uniform yellowish grey hue, free from 
veins and spots, cut by a steel point with 
difficulty, and in splintering it should 
show a conohoidal fracture, i.e., a surface 
with curved elevations and depressions. 

Lithographic printing (see definition under 
" printers""). 

Lithographic printing (see definition under 
" printers "). 

Term applied to those in the cab-driving 
industry who drive their own vehicles. 

Lloyds is a society forined from among the 
underwriters, shipowners, and others, 
established in London for the purpose of 
obtaining a faithful and accurate classy- 
cation of the mercantile marine of the 
United Kingdom, and of the foreign 
vessels trading thereto. They publish a 
corrected register-book annually, for the 
use of subscribers, containing ample 
details respecting the character of ships, 
and these books are periodically posted 
up with the necessary alterations and 
changes. The affairs of the society are 
managed by a committee of 24 members. 

This managing body, elected from among 
the shipowners, underwriters, and sub- 
scribers to Lloyds to manage.in conjunction 
with a secretary, clerks, and outlying 
agents at seaports, the general business 
affairs of a mercantile marine,, is termed 
the Committee of Lloyds. They receive 
notice of, and register in their books, all 
movements of vessels, arrivals, departures, 
accidents, &c.; and publish these each 
evening in a daily sheet, termed " Lloyds 
List," for the informlation of subscribers 
and the public. The business affairs of 
Lloyds occupy the upper part of the Royal 
Exchange, and include a reading-room, 
underwriters' room, captains' room, and 
suites of offlees. 
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Lloyds' 1 
StjhtbtorbJ 



Loaders 



•Loading-upI 

Men J . 



I^oadluiie; 



Local Manager 



Locker 



LoCKKRg 



Locking a 
Form up 



Locks 



Lock Tail 



LOCOMOTTVE 1 

Drivers J 



locomotivk 
Enqike 



}- 



Logoing 1 
Ofebnces J 



Loos 



Long-DAT Men 



Practioal engineers or skilled shipwrights 
-with a thorough knowledge of shipbuilding 
employed by the Committee of Lloyds' 
Begister of British and Foreign Shipping, 
to survey ships and their machinery which 
are classed or are to be classed in Lloyds' 
Begister. 

Men loading manufactured slate (term used 
■ in North Wales quarries). 

Men at the docks who stop the bales from 
the cranes land pile them up on the 
trucks. 

The draft to which a ship is authorised by 
law to be loaded, indicated by certain 
marks on the ship's side. These marks 
are measured from the upper deck, and , 
are calculated at the rate of three inches 
for every foot of immersion. Thus, if the 
ship is drawing 20 feet of water the load- ' 
line will be at a distance of five feet from 
the dec^. ' ' 

In thje Pinorwic quarries . the local i 
manager is resident at the quarries, being ' 
next in authority (at the quarries) to the 
directors and general manager. He is also 
the chief engineer, and has the general , 
supeivision of the quarries. 

A benieh of wood, the whole width of the 
cabin, upon which a man can sit or lie 
down when he is in charge of a barge. 
On an average a locker is 10 feet long by 
4 feet wide. , 

Small cupboards provided for the stokers in 
which they can store their clothes, &o. 

The process of locking-up a form (see 
definition) is the operation of wedging up 
the type when made up into page form, 
&c., in an iron frame or " chase " (see 
definition). 

Box lochs. — Locks suitable for any kind of 
box or chest. . > , 

Cupboard locks. — Locks suitable for any 
kind of cuphoaxd to be fixed either on the 
right or left-door. 

Lever-draw locks. — Locks suitable for any 
kind of ■driawer, but chiefly forthose in a 
chest of drawers, and made with from one 
to eight levers in a lock. 

G'ikch Mortife lochs. — Locks in which the 

' T^iole of the case or body of the lock is 
embedded in the door, the bolts only being 
seen. These locks are made from 4 to S 
inches, but: the , fiTinch is the usual size 
made. , , i 

iiini2oc&s.^-L9Cks in which the whole of the 
body of,the,lo(ib, is seen when screwed on 
to the door. Those for use in ships are 
made altogether of brass; those for the 
house doors are, .made of iron. Japanned' 
black. 

The entrance to the lower part of a river, 
or, canal lock. 

See definiticJh under " drivers." 



See definition under " engines." 

Theienteiuig (by 'Shipmasters pursuant to 
stetions 380-7, Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854)': in the "official log" of British 
vessels of ofEenees committed by members 
of the Crew. 

Pieces of wood of which the bark has been 
stripped and the sides squared. 

Cab-drivers whowojfk two horses, their time 
averaging 15 hours per day. Their time 
of starting varies from 7.30 a.m. (the 
earliest comer) to 2 p.m. (the latest 
arrival). 



LoNorrrDtNALS 



Long-wall 



LOOUtiRB 

Loops 



Loose Work 
Lorries 
Lumpers ' 

Lumpers ^ 
Lump Work 



Mason's T)kX • 



Macadam Stonb 



.Machine I 
Chapel J 

Machine' "I 
.jDrillers J 



MAtJHINE 

Joiners 



}'- 



Machine-made "1 
Bricks J 



Machine-made "1 
Nails' J 

Machine-men ' • 



I That portion of the' frame of a ship which 
runs for^ and «ft, thns giving greater 
. strength in the longest direction. 

u .. ,iin.i.c"' • J ■ ' ' 

The system of working in a mine by which 
the whole of' the ^oal is worked' out' in 
one working. The roof under this system 
is allowed to settle down "behihd ■ the 
workmen as the coal is taken out. Close 
to the face the roofj or strata, is kept up 
by building squares (of about 3 feet in 
thickness) made of hard wood, and placed 
3 or 4 feet apart. These props near the 
face are calM "cogs" or chocks. At a 
greater distance packwalls, stone, and 
other refuse are employed. (See dia- 
gram I.) 

) . ' . i 

Those who take the warp as it comes from 
the " taper," and prepare it ft)r the loom. 

Slings attached to ' the end of the ropes 
winch formierfy drew the corves to the 
pit-mouth of a coal mine. Persons as- 
cending or descending the mine would 
place one leg throiigh the loop, and thus 
sitting astride the. corf, would be drawn up 
or lowered with it. 

See definition under " work." 

I 
See definition under " carts." 

A term formerly used tp denote stevedores 
and dockers indiseriitiinately, i.e., men 
who take contracts for loading and dis- 
charging by the lamp, that is, piece-work. 

Contractors; middlemen; sweaters. 

A system of work undei? which an employer 
offers a workman or. mechanic a lump 
sum, without consideration of details, for 
the making of a complete article. Piece- 
work, on the other hand, is a system 
under which the workman agrees to make 
a cdm{)lete article for. a sum which he has 
calculated by minutely considering the 
costs of the various details. ' '<■ • 

The whole of the coal miners of South 
Wales and of Monmouthshire decided to 

' take a monthly holiday, which is termed 
Mr. Abraham's or Mabon's Monday, after 
Mr. W. Abraham, M.P., who is said to be 
the originator of it. The holiday, how- 

'' ever, frequently extends over the greater 
part of the week ; hence by coal owners 
and colliery managers this week is termed 

" Mabon's'week. 

Broken granite or the hard stone used in 
making or repairing roadways as intro- 
duced by Mr. Macadaln. 



§ee definition ,Hij,de|' "father of the chapel." 



See definition of " drillers 2." 

I' ''■ ■ ■- II 

Worklneh eih^loyed in the construction of 
cotton, silk, 'fiax, or woollen machinery. 
In the construction of looms, spinning 
frames, and other textile maehintety; a 
portion is made of wood, and this necessi- 
tates the employment of a joiner who has 
also some kno-wledge of that kind of 
machinery, 

Bricks made solely by machinery. The 
. 'clay 'is ground; fdtoeS through a mould, 

and cut off 1^ a! Wire-cutter (steam power) 

10 tricks at each stroke. 

See definition under " nails." 

Workmen employed upon planing, shap- 
ing,_ slbttipg,' drilling, and other machines 
distinct from latheS. They are sometimes 
termed piachiTiistfl. 
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o-t . 




Maohinx-mbn^- 



Machine 1 
Miin>EB8 / 

Machines 



Machine \ 

SETTINft J 

Machine \ 
Workers J 



Machinists ' - 
Machinists ^ 

Machinists '^ - 



Maoazine 
Cartridges 



Magazine 1 
Work j 

Main Hatch 

Main Boad ' 
■VyoBK 



} 



|iIains 



Mainsail 



Majolica 1 

Paintresses J 



Makers 



Makeb-up 



(a.) Those ' who .hava the charge of pcmt4 

ing machines iii any printing offioei . . 
(6.) The term machine men is applied to 

the men who have charge of paper-making 

machines. 
((?.) In thei gas making industry machine 

mer, are those in charge of machines. 
((2.) In the building industry machine men 

are those in charge of joiner's machines. 

Men who are in charge of printing machines 

Contracted term for " drilling-machines," 
such as : — Pneumatic, i.e., one driven by 
means of compressed air : Hydraulic, i.e., 
one driven by means of water, and others 
driven by hand or steam to make holes 
in coal or stone. 



See definition under " hand-setting." 

See definition of " planers " and include 
workmen who attend " lathes " (see defi- 
nition), boring machines, &c., used in the 
construction of engines and portions of 

' ships. ' 

Workmen in charge of machine tools. 

In the boot industry the persons who sew 
together by a machine the uppers of the 
boots after their several parts have been 
put together by the " fitter." 

In the straw industry the persons (usually 
females) who sew the " plait " into hstts or 
bonnets by means of specially constructed 
sewing-macfhines are called machinists, 
but those who sew or fabricate the plait by 
hand are called sewers. 

Cartridges for the magazine rifle, i.e., a 
repeating rifle capable of being loaded 
with as many as six cartridges. 

Printing work paid by the 100 lines. 

See definition under " hatch." 

Scotch term synonymous with the term 
" putting " (see definition of " putters ") 
used in' the North of England. 

Cast-iron pipes laid in the streets for the 
conveyance of the gas. 

The largest square sail in a ship, and the 
lowest sail on the after side on the main- 
mast. In a barge or fore and aft vessel it 
is the sail set on the after part of the 
mast; and hoisted and set by means of 
spirs and bbbins. (See diagrams XV. 
and XVI.) 

Majolica paintresses are women in the > 
potting.industry who paint ware in various 
colours. These colours are mixed very 
largely with lead all in a liquid state, and 
children and young girls are chiefly em- 
ployed in the operation of mixing. 

The workmen who receive the tops and 
then complete the making of hand-sewu 
boots and shoes. The term is also applied 
to those who. make the bottom (with the 
exception of the finishing) of a rivetted 
or machine-made boot. 

After the bodies and parts of Britannia 
metal goods have been shaped by the 
Btamiiing' proofs or .produced on a. 
spinning lathe; the mah/eT'Up puts them 
together, completing the structural process 
and making the article. 



]V(Aking SifAW- 



Making Up ; 



Malinqubing 



Malleable I 
hob-nails j 

Malleable. 1 
Iron j " 

Mangle \ 
Workers J " 

Manmng Scale 



Man-Eopes 



Marine 1 

, Engineering j 



Marine 
Moulding 



Marine Trade 
AND Work 

Markbes out - 



Marqueterie 
Work 

Mabbow 



Harsiialling 
Yabds 



Martini 1 

Hbuby 
Cartridges J 

Masons 



,,Ti)^ process of exjracting the dust from the 
coal before it is deliv;ered to the consumers. 
This is done by screening, and the men 
are paid for all the small coal which passes 
through the screens., 

A term vsed in the printing trade to denote 
the putting together of a certain number 
of lines to form a " page," with head lines 
, an4. folios. , 

deigning or.protracting illness in order (in 
this case) to obtain payments or the con- 
tinuance of payntents frdm sick funds. 

See definition under " nails." 



See definition under " iron." 



The attendants at the mangles used for 
finishing jute and linen fabrics. 

A scale which fixes the minimum number 
, . of seamen to be employed on a vessel. 

Hopes on board ship to prevent accidente^ 
They are sometimes drawn through iron 
stanchions on the vessel's gunwale. On 
the Mersey, man-ropes are used for the 
double purpose of protecting the sailors, 
and acting as a safeguard to prevent the 
bales of cotton (carried on the decks, 
eight lengths on each side) falling 
overboard. 

Marine engineering as distinguished from 
" shipbuilding " (see definition) is the 
construction of the main engines and 
boilers for propelling a steamship ; also 
the construction of the auxiliary steam 
machinery used for such purposes as 
pumping, &c., where the work was 
originally done by manual labour on 
board a ship. 

Marine engineers are those working at the 
production of engines as above, that is, at 
marine engineering. 

Sea-going engineers are those in charge of 
such engines when at sea on board 
steamships. 

Marine moulding embraces all the practical 
engine work connected with the moulding 
of various parts of machinerj- used on 
ships. 

The work performed in the engineering 
department of a shipbuilding yard. 

Leading hands in the shipbuilding industry, 
such as " fitters " , (see definition), who 
mark out the wdrk in the rough before it 
goes to the machine. 

See definition under " work." 

Term applied by a Durham or Northumber- 
land miner to denote his " mate," fellow 
workman, or partner. 

yards belonging to railway companies 
where goods and mineral waggons are 
arranged into traips for despatch to their 
respective destinations. 

Cartridges for the Martini-Henry rifle, i.e., 
a rifle capable of being loaded with two 
cartridges only. 

Artisans who, prepare and fix all stone 
required in the building trade ; the term 
is usually applied indiscriminately to both 
builders an^ lieTfers. ' (See definitions.) 



Master Biggers 



For administrative purposes the dockyards 
are divideidijltp. departments. The riggers' 
department comprises — in order of re- 
sponsibility — the" staff-captain", (the head 
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Term. 



Mas tee's Man ■ 



Masters op ] 
Tbades I 



Masting and 1 
Dismasting j 



Mate 



Melting 
Shop and 
Plant 



Membeks 



Menders 



Mending 



Metal \ 
Carriers J 



Metallic 
Process 



} • 



Metalling 



Mbtal Planers 



Definition. 



or senior officer of the whole department, 
a naval officer of the navigating class), 
the master rigger (a chief " boatswain " 
of the Royal Navy), the " leading men," 
the " chargemen," and the " riggers " 
{see definitions). Thus working riggers 
can rise only to the position of leading 



A man in the carters' trade who will extract 
as luucli work as possible out of both 
horses and men for 16 or 18 hours per day 
that he may secure the favour of his 
employer, who, in many instances, does 
not know bow many hours his horses and 
men are at work. 

This term is here used to convey the mean- 
ing that the workmen thus designated are 
tradesmen-mechanics in contra-distinction 
to a labourer, i.e., a man who has not 
learned any particular trade. (A. 25,811.) 

Masting is the operation of putting a ship's 
lower (or bottom) masts into her; dis- 
masting is the reverse operation. 

The duties of a mate on canal boats and on 
tug boats are to assist the captain in the 
navigation of the vessel, and to take the 
captain's place in emergencies and when 
he is off duty for rest, &c. 

The furnaces used in the melting and con- 
verting of iron into steel and the producers 
for the making of gas for such furnaces, 
i.e., the cranes, moulds, and other ma- 
chinery used in converting the molten 
metal into " steel ingots " {see definition) . 

The affiliated members are those who merely 
subscribe to the early closing object and 
funds of the Scottish Shopkeepers and 
Assistants' Union. 

The full members of the Scottish Shop- 
keepers and Assistants' Union are those 
who contribute towards the sick benefit 
funds of the union ; a proportion of their 
contributions is also allocated to the 
early closing fund. 

The honorary members contribute from 10s. 
per annum, or from 5/. at one time. 
Their contributions are alloc&ted at the 
discretion of the directors. Up to the 
present (May 1893) the larger proportion 
has gone to the sick benefit }und. 

Females who examine steam-made hosiery 
of all descriptions before it is sent to 
customers, and who repair any small 
defects in manufacturing, such as the 
accidental outs produced in articles by the 
pressure of the steam-machine. 

Replacing (in woven worsted-coating pieces) 
threads of warp or of weft dropped by the 
weaver, a process akin to " burling." 

Those who take the pig-iron out of the 
troughs of saud into which it has been 
placed to cool, and stack it on the trucks 
used iu conveying it away for sale. 

The various processes of the manufacture 
of lead which in a metallic state, such as 
the de-silverising process, the manufacture 
of sheet lead, and the various kinds of 
lead pipe, &c., are termed metallic pro- 
cesses. The term is here used to dis- 
tinguish the men working at these pro- 
cesses from those working at lead after it 
is made into a pigment, such as red, 
orange,aiid white lead. (C. 21,738, 21,775.) 

In the printing industry laying sheets of 
Dutch metal on to printed work chiefly 
for the purpose of its being embossed or 
raised up, and so giving it a better 
appearance. 

See definition of " planers." 




Definition. 



Metater 

SrgTEM 



MlDDE> 



Miles Men 



Milk of Liue 



HiLLMVN 



MiLLNER • 



Mills' 



Mills « 



Mill Sawyers 



Mill Work - 



Millwrights 



Minders' 



Minders^ 

Mine and"! 

Coke Fillers j 



A system applying to the sugar industry 
in the West Indies, where the landowner 
supplies the land and the crushing ma- 
chinery, and the labourer works it and 
pays rent in the form of perhaps 50 per 
cent, of the manufactured article. 

Also defined as the system of a land-tenure 
in Tuscany, under which rent is not paid 
by the farmer to the landlord, but the 
landowner prepares and equips and, in a 
gieat measure, stocks the farm, the tenant 
being free to exercise his own discretion 
in working. The produce is sold for 
I joint account, the gross result being 
divided in a propoition primarily agreed 
upon. 

An ash-pit and water-closet combined. 
(There are but few of the latter, it is 
alleged, in the factories in Sheffield.) 

Term synonymous with " surface men ^ " 
{see definition). 

Water and lime mixed in proportion as 
necessary for putting in oxi^sers with 
the liquor containing the unused man- 
ganese. It is generally made with 
" riddlings " {see definition) from the 
lime house, if there are any. 

Men employed in the finishing departments 
of iron and steel works. 

The person engaged in milling, i.e., scour- 
ing or washing the cloth after it has come 
from the loom. 

Double-headed hammers, weighing from 
4 to 6 lbs., used for driving a wedge 
into the coal when bringing it down by 
wedging. Equivalent to the Cornish 
term " malls " or " mallets." 



Bar mills. — Mills in which the frames for 
ships and girders for bridges are ^nished. 

Guide mills. — The mills in which is finished 
small merchant iron, such as round, rivet, 
and steel rails, and other small sections 
of steel bars used for various purposes. 

l8-inch mills. — The same as "bar mills" 
{see definition). 

Nail-mills. — Mills or works where nails 
are produced. 

Plate mills. — Mills in which plates for 
boilers and ships are finished and made 
ready for use. 

Sawyers who cut wood by the use of 
circular 'or other saws driven by steam or 
other power. 

See definition under " work." 

A now almost obsolete class of all-round 
mechanics who could do anything in 
either the iron or the wood work re- 
quired in the fitting up or construction 
of a mill or factory. Millwrights are 
now generally engaged in doing any 
repairs to machinery and plant that may 
be required from time to time. 

Back minders. — ^Women who stand at the 
back of a drawing frame. Behind them 
is a row of " cans " holding " slivers," 
which the women " draw " and double on 
the frame to get a new sliver uniform in 
thickness. 

Front minders.— Women at middle draw- 
ings who " tramp the can " Csee definition 
of "can"). 

Young persons who mind the " condensers." 

The men who fill the mine (ironstone or 
iron-ore) and coke into barrows, and draw 
the loaded barrows to the lift. (See 
definition of " ehair-ifillers.") 
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Term. 



MlBSINO *BB ' 

Srbbt 



MODHLLBRS 



Mohair 



Money 



Definition. 



Failing to lay the sheet true to the marks 
on a printing machine. This results in a 
miss and causes delay, since it will be 
necessary to " run waste " to remove the 
ink, trhich ought to have gone on the 
sheet, from the cylinder. 

The men in the plastering industry who 
model from the designs, the plasterers 
making the moulds from such models. 

Turkish and Van Mohair. — ^The hair of 
the Angora goat, a native of Asia Minor. 
It is of a white silvery appearance, and 
very little is produced in colours. The 
Angora goat has been imported into the 
Cape Colony, and the annual produce 
there now equals in quantity and quality 
that of Asia Minor. This wool is largely 
used in the manu&cture of goods for 
ladies' wear, braid-working, furniture- 
cloths, velvets, &c. 

Aliment money. — ^Money paid by trades 
unions to men locked out or on strike. 

Awkward money. — A special allowance per 
ton made to dockers unloading ships when 
the bunker holds are very awkward, and 
thus prevent the men from earning the 
same wages that could be got by working 
in the main-holds. 

Back money. — A term used locally (in 
reference to the Southport tailors' dispute) 
to indicate the money retained by the 
employer owing to a doubt as to whether 
the men were entitled to it, until the 
question was settled by arbitration. 
(C. 15,333.) 

Blood money. — In America and many 
Australian ports boarding masters offer 
to obtain crews for captains on condition 
that they give them (say) 60 dollars for 
each man procured. This is called 
" blood money," and is sometimes divided 
between the captsun and the boarding 
master. 

Charge monetf. — An additional fixed, extra 
amount paid per day to " ohargemen " (_see 
definition) according to theur responsi- 
bility. 

Clear money.— Tavm used m the fishing 
industry to denote those earnings which 
are left after deducting all other than stage 
expenses from the nett (that is, the 
remainder on deducting the pontoon 
expenses from the gross takiugs). 

Contingent money. — The remainder or 
plus paid to workmen under the "plus 
system " on the completion of the contract. 

Dark money.— Wages paid at the docks for 
work during overtime, which is usually 
daring darkness. 

Driving money.— Ths money (Is. per day) 
paid to the carmen in the coal trade for 
feeding and grooming their horses. 

Dmty money.— A special allowance per 
quarter made when the corn to be un- 
loaded at docks is dusty, thus presenting 
greater dilficnlty and causing more labour 
to the workmen, with less pay. 

Exertion nu)ney.—The additional earnings 
received under a system (at one time 
adopted in the dockyards) of giving a 
small percentage (i.e., ten per cent.) or 
bonus to preserve industry and stimulate 
to extra effort during any emergency. 

Good-time money.— A weekly bonus given 
to stokers who do not absent themselves 
from their work without leave. It was 
introduced to check the tendency to waste 
the day after pay day in drunkenness. 

Grinding money.— The money paid in the 
barge-building industry for the time 
allowed for sharpening tools on leaving a 

Hrnvy money.— WageB paid at the docks 
for working heavy gram, such as wheat, 
maize, and barley, as distinguished from 
light grain, such as oats. 

Hot money.— A special allowance per 
quarter made when the com to be un- 
loaded at docks is extra hot. 



Term. 



Definition. 



Monkey Boat ■ 



MOORINO "1 

Chains j 



Moorings 
Mooring Work 

Morning and | 

Evening > 

Men , J 

Mortice I 

Locks > 

(6-inch) J 

Moulders ' 



Light money, — Wages paid at the docks for 
work during daylight. 

Shifting money. — Money paid by a union to 
its unemployed members to assist them in 
removing to a place where they have 
found work, at the rate of 5s. for the first 
mile and \s. per mile for every additional 
mile up to 36. It was formerly paid to a 
workman, leaving one colliery for another, 
by the company to whose colliery he was 
removing in liev of bging removed by their 
carts, but it was abolished some time since. 

Smart money. — An allowance, sometimes in 
the form of a weekly payment, made by em- 
ployers to " hewers" who are injured whilst 
following their employment in the mine. 

Sponging money. — Money allowed by 
master bakers to their men for " setting 
the sponge " (see definition), an operation 
which has to be done in the middle of the 
day, thus breaking into the time for rest. 

Subsistence money. — A certain proportion 
of wages, equal to what one day's wages 
would be under the ordinary rate, i.e., 6d. 
per hour, paid every day under the plus 
system. 

Team money. — ^Extra money paid to horse- 
keepers for turning out horses on Sunday. 
The rate in Manchester is a penny for every 
horse turned out. (B. 22,894.) 

Tomiage money. — Wages paid according to 
the " tonnage system " (see definition). 

Trip money. — A term used on canals to 
mean a payment in addition to tonnage ; 
a bonus given in addition to wages as an 
inducement to extra energy. 

Under money. — Wages at a less rate than 
" full money," which is the highest amount 
paid to ship-joiners. 
Walking money. — A payment made to the 
labourers at the docks (ship-building) to 
compensate for the time lost in walking to 
docks which are situated at some distance 
from the shipyard. 

Wood money. — Some yards in the barge- 
building industry allow the men to take 
home chips and small pieces of wood : 
others allow 2d. per day in lieu of wood ; 
this is termed wood money. 
Yard money. — Sometimes termed 
" ha'pence " ; daily fees paid by cab- 
drivers to horsekeepers and to cab- 
washers for their services. 

A small canal boat about 65 feet long, 
6 feet 6 inches wide, and 3 feet deep, 
capable only of carrying between 20 and 
35 tons on the narrow shallow canals in 
the Midland counties. At one end is a 
cabin of about 220 cubic feet of space 
forming the home of the iworkers, who 
frequently consist of man, wite, and several 
children. 

Chains at the bottom of the harbour with 
anchors for the ships to moor to. 

See definition under " outport moorings." 

See definition under " work." 



Men driving either a four-wheel or a han- 
som cab, from about 9 a.m. till 8 p.m. 



U 78830. 



See definition under "locks.'' 



Skilled workmen in the brass industry, 
engaged in making moulds with sand 
from models or patterns, and pouring 
molten brass, gun-metal, or other alloys, 
into such moulds, thus producing repeti- 
tions (technically known as "castings"; 
see definition) of the models or patterns. 
The castings are then finished off by the 
" brass finisher" (see definition) or 
another workman, according to the class 
of work for which it is intended. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



MotlLDBBS " 



Moulding-bed 



MODJLDINGS 



Moulding I 
Shells j 

Moulds 
(Pkocbss op 
Drying) 



Moulds 



Mouth-pieces - 



Mouths 



Muck Bab 



Mud Plungeks 
MUNGO - 

Mdshboom-men 



Mutatis \ 

MUTAXDIS j 



Men in the seed-crushing industry who 
draw the rolled seed from the fixture 
wherein it is made hot, and, after equal- 
ising the seed over a cloth, subject it to 
a slight pressure. Moulders are only 
required on the American system. 

An enclosed space in front of a blast furnace 
filled with sand, into which the molten 
pig-iron is run. 

Ornamental portions of wood, plaster, stone, 
or other materials used in the construc- 
tion and decoration of buildings. Mould- 
ings are also in use in the furniture trade, 
and are placed round the angles of a chest 
of drawers or panels of doors, &c. 



Thus 




is called an O. G. 
or Ogee ; 



an Ovalo ; and 




a thumb moulding. 



The operation of making the sand moulds 
for casting shells. 

All small moulds are dried in specially 
built stoves. The moulds are placed, by 
means of a crane, upon carriages which 
run on rails into the stove and remain 
enctosed there whilst the moulds are 
drying The moulder, after the time 
allowed for drying has elapsed, opens the 
door, draws the carriage out, and by means 
of the crane removes the moulds. 

Large moulds are made in what is tech- 
nicaUy called a "pit" in the "moulding 
shop." When a mould is finished it is 
covered over by bars and plates, and the 
pit is banked round with coal (possibly 
with tons of coal, the quantity varying 
with the size of mould). The fires then 
lit are kept burning for several days by 
the addition of fresh coal until the mould 
is dried. 

A profile or shape composed X)f plaster of 
Paris from which articles of pottery are 
made or moulded. 

Castings fixed on the open ends of " retorts " 
(see defimtion) to which the lids or doors 
are attached. The term is also applied to 
the pipes conveying the gas from the 
retorts. 

Fireholes all round the ovens used in the 
potting industry. 

Muck bar-iron is nothing more or less than 
" puddled bars." The expression is 
believed to have originated in Wales., 
where they were accustomed to put any 
sort of " muck " into the puddling 
furnaces. The expression is, however, 
still retained in America. 

Men in the chemical industry engaged at 
bleach plant in stirring up the sediment 
from manganese and acid to extract the 
gas. 

Raw material which is ground from rage. 

Men, having very little or no capital, who 
hire looms and start to compete in the 
cotton industry, on the principle that they 
have aU to gain and nothing to lose. 

With the necessary changes in points of 
detail. i 



Nail Masters - 



Nail Mills 
Nails - 



Nap- 



Nbute-vlisbbs 



New and Old I 

WOKK / 



Definition. 



Dealers in nails who travel over several 
counties buying and selling stock. In 
this respect nail masters are distinguished 
from " foggers " (see definition), who are 
local buyers only and usually confine 
their speculations to the purchase of nails 
brought to their shops by the workpeople 
themselves. 

See definition under " mills." 

Clout nails. — These nails are of various 
kinds. Town clouts are of wrought iron 
and are countersunk (that is, they taper) 
under the head ; they are used for nailing 
down plates of iron. Nails used for nailing 
on roof slates are of malleable iron. 
There are also fine clouts and strong clouts, 
both of which kinds are wrought. Clout 
nails are being rapidly superseded by 
" wire nails." 
Cut nails. — Machine-made nails cut from 
hoop iron, the iron being rolled out to the 
thickness required for the nails. 
Hand-made nails. — All nails forged (ham- 
mered out) by girls, youths, women, or 
men, with the help of hand hammers, and 
in some cases (for large-sized nails) of 
the " Oliver" (see definition and diagram). 
Hand-made nails have no marks to distin- 
guish them from machine-made nails, and 
often only experts can tell the make. 
Hob-nails. — Short -hand-made nails with 
large strong heads ; the larger sizes are 
used for shoeing horses and the smaller 
sizes for the bottoms of heavy boots and 
shoes. 
Machine-macLfi . nails. — All nails made 
entirely by machinery and used chiefly in 
building, shiprbmlding, &e. This term 
einbraces many varieties, such as wire 
nails, cut n^ils, &c. 
Malleable hob-nails (or cast nails). — Hob- 
nails (see definition) oast in sand from 
malleable iron, that is iron which maybe 
extended by heating. Only experts can 
distinguish between the hand-made hob- 
nails and the malleable ones. 
Rose nails. — A class of " hand-made nails." 
Mire nails. — Nails made from hard iron 
wire, and now extensively used, super- 
seding the hand- made nail imported from 
Germany. 
Wrought nails.— The term wrought nails is 
usually applied to all hand-made nails, 
but there is a class of machine-made nails 
called " patent wrought nails." 

The downy or hairy surface of the cotton 
yarn, formed by the projecting ends of 
the cotton filaments. A cross-section of 
a thread of cotton yarn may contain from 
90 to 390 filaments, which are very sensi- 
tive to electrical conditions, hence the 
importance of means to make them lie as 
smooth as possible, otherwise they polarise 
m all directions, that is " stare." 

Men in the chemical industry engaged in a 
special department of the bleaching plant 
where acids are neutralised by the addition 
of ground limestone. 

All work required in the construction of 
ships, engines, machinery, or other work 
appertaining to the engineering trade, or 
work required for a complete renewal of 
the same, e.g., converting old engines, 
supplymg new engines to old ships, &e., is 
classed as new work. It is the work 
usually performed in private shipyards by 
"shipwrights" (see definition) or ship- 
carpenters. By old work is intended all 
jobs executed by the same class of men 
when employed on repairs to old ships. 
Similarly, in dockyards the application of 
the terms new and old work would be 
determined by ascertaining whether the 
work, to which it was desired to apply 
them, was executed on a new ship build- 
ing or an old ship repairing. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



NEwspAruii 1 
Men 



New Zin 
Process 



'i\ 



Night Mkn 
Night Shift 

NiPPEK - 

Nitric Acid 



No. L Caustic 
Weak Liquor 

Men 

No.s. 1 and 2] 

Caustic ^ 

Finishers J 

No. 3 Foundry 1 
Pig Iron j 

Non-freemen - 



The term newspaper men comprises all those 
who are engaged in the case-room and 
reading-room of a newspaper, whether 
foremen, sub-foremen, 'stab, or piece- 
hands. 

A process of de-silverising by which a large 
quantity of lead is melted in a pot, and 
about 5 per cent, of zinc added ; the silver 
separates from the lead and combines 
with the zinc. This forms as a crust on 
the surface and is removed, the ziuc being 
next eliminated by distillation in retorts. 
Zinc is a bluish white metal of crystalline 
structure which when heated can be easily 
rolled or hammered out. 

Men driving cabs from 9 p.m. till 7 a.m. 

See definition under " shift systems." 

A boj' who attends stone-cutters and 
masons; he is also called a. "tool-boy" 
I as he is principally engaged in pointing 
tools. 

A strongly fuming liquid (hno.,), colourless 
when pure, but nsually slightly yellow, 
prepared from nitrates of potash and soda, 
popularly called aquafortis. 



See definition under " caustic." 



Non-lets 



Nursing 



Ocean Tramps "| 

OR Tramp S 

Steamers J 



Off-hand Men 



Off-hand Shift 
Off-takes 



See definition under " caustic.' 



See definition under " iron." 

See explanation under " lightermen " and 
" watchmen." 

A term in, common use in the cab trade to 
signify working cabs for which horses, 
harness, &c. are provided, but which are 
left at home, unlet, or not hired, bj- the 
driver ; and consequently the day's hire 
is lost to the proprietor. 

The nursing sijstem is a system adopted by 
the 'buses of one company to drive off the 
road those of a rival company. The com- 
petitive 'buses place themselves one in 
front, one behind, and one at the side 
of a rival 'bus, and as far as possible re- 
main in the same positions the whole 
length of the route, thus effectually pre- 
venting the rival 'bus from obtaining any 
passengers. This is called nursing, a term 
peculiar to London. 

A nautical term applied to all seagoing 
steamships (outside the regular liners, i.e., 
not confined to one particular trade) 
which earn their freight solely by cargo- 
carrying to all or any parts of the world. 
Such vessels are those in the coal trade 
on the Baltic, Mediterranean, and Black 
Seas, and in the Spanish and other ore 
trades. 

This term comprises firemen, roadsmen, 
brushers, drivers, stablemen, runners, 
bottomer.s, stonemen, shifters, tub-loaders, 
&c., who are paid a certain fixed r;it.- of 
wajjes either per day or per hour, hut imt 
a rate per ton. Such men are frequently 
tei-med in Scotland " oncost men " and in 
England " datal men." Briefly off-hand 
men are all colliery workmen except 
" hewers " and " putters." 

See definition under " shift s} stems." 

All deductions retained from the men'^s 
wages for house-rent, house-eoal, doctor's 
fees, tool-sharpening, closed lights, &c. 
This term dops not include deductions for 
'■ dirty filling," &c. 



Term. 



Oil Tank 
Steamers 



.} 



Definition. 



Oil Crushers - Another term for " seed crushers " (see 
definition), i.e., persons engaged in the 
extraction of oil by machinery from 
oleaginous seeds, e.g., cotton seed, lin- 
seed, rape seed, &c. (see definitions). 

Oil Millers - The term nil millers is generally used in 
reference to the men employed in the 
seed crushing industry in distinction to 
the masters. 

OiL-STONK - An oblong slab of a kind of hone slate (i.e., 

of a fine grain) or similar substance which 
is lubricated with oil, and is used for 
putting a keen edge to tools after they 
have been ground at the " grindstone " 
(see definition). There are two varieties 
of oil-stone, black and. white, imported 
from Turkey. 



Sea-going steamships specially designed and 
constructed for carrying petroleum in hulk 
instead of in casks. 



Old Pattinson 1 A process of de-silverising ; nine or more 
Process. J \ pots are placed in a row, the lead con- 
taining the silver is placed into, say No. 5 
pot, a fire is lit under the pot and the 
lead is thoroughly melted. The fire is 
then drawn and the lead allowed to cool. 
When it begins to crystallise on the top 
and round the edges of the pot it is turned 
into No. t pot (which thus has now about 
two-thirds of the contents of No. 5 pot) 
by means of perforated ladles. The re- 
mainder, consisting of enriched lead, is 
turned into No. 6 on the right, and so on. 
This process is falling into disuse in the 
Tyneside district, since 10 men can de- 
silverise as much lead in 12 hours by the 
" zinc process " (see definition) as 100 
could by the Pattinson process. 

Olivp.r - - A small lift-hammer (i.e., a large iron 
hammer) worked by the foot by means of 
a treadle and a spring pole. The hammer 
varies in weight from about 60 lbs. to 
.50 lbs. It is used to assist the operator in 
the nail industry in work of a nature too 
heavy for a hand hammer, e.g., for the 
purpose of heading bolts, nails, &c., which 
are at the same time being worked upon 
by another hammer in the hand. 

Sketch of Oliver, used in the manufacture 
of hand-made nails and chains. 




A, The workman stands here and work 

the treadle with his right foot when 

using the Oliver. 

E 9. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Oncost JLabocb 



Oncost Mbn 



Onsettebs 



Open Hb^uith 1 
Stebi. J 



Open Hook - 

Obdinabt \ 
Shakes J 

Obiginai. 1 _ 
Packages J " 



Oblop-deck ■ 

O.S. - 

outcbops 

Outlet Stack ■ 



OutSoet 1 
mooeinqs j 



Odtpobts 



Odtside Flatebs 
Outside Shops 



Enginemen, labourers, and others 'working 
for a fixed rate of wages, per day, or per 
hour (such as foremen), &c., who must be 
paid although onlj half the furnaces may 
be working. 

Scotch term equivalent to the English term 
" datal " or " day's-wage " men, which 
means all men who are paid a certain 
fixed rate of wages either per day or per 
hour, but not a rate per ton, comprising 
firemen, roadsmen, brushers, drivers, 
stablemen, ninners, bottomers, &c. 

Men and their assistants who push the full 
tubs of coal in and remove the empty tubs 
out of the cage at the bottom of the 
winding shaft, or at any other inter- 
mediate landing or stopping-place. They 
also give to the enginemen the necessary 
signs^s for the removing of the cage. 

Steel made in an open-hearth furnace — a 
system introduced by Sir William Siemens 
(see definition of "processes in steel 
making "). 

See definition under " hook." 



See definition of " debenture shares." 

The same packages that are put on board 
the ship at the port of loading, such as 
grain, &c., in merchant's bags and not in 
ship's bags under the Grain Act. 

The deck next above the keel ; the lowest 
deck inside a vessel. (See diagram X.) 

An abbreviation for " ordinary seaman." 

Seams or veins of coal appearing on the 
surface. 

In an acid works there are two classes of 
stacks or chimneys. By the one draught 
is obtained to draw the gas or sulphur 
through the chambers and towers, by the 
other waste gas passes into the open air. 
The latter is called the outlet stack. 

Moorings are buoys in a harbour, securely 

anchored for the convenience of ships to 

make fast to. 
Outport Moorings are Admiralty moorings 

at any other place than the dockyard 

ports. 

A term used in Her Majesty's Dockyards 
to denote any port other than the one in 
which the particular dockyard in question 
is situated ; used generally to denote a 
harbour some distance away from the seat 
of trade, a port away from the chief custom 
house. 

See definition under " platers." 

The phrase outside shops is a Birminghan: 
local expression of contempt for those 
employers and shopkeepers who do not 
pay overtime. 



Term. 



Otjtwobk 

OvERHJlCL 



Overhead Price 
Overlap 



OVJ^RLOOKEB 1 

ANu Sub- \ 
OveelookebJ 



See definition under " work.'' 

The survey made by the Board of Trade 
inspector or other Government Ofiicial 
when a ship is about to undergo repairs. 

A sub-contract. 

A break in a seam of coal pushing one 
portion over the top of another. (See 
diagram V.) 

In the Diuorwic quarries an overlooker is 
next below in grade to the "bargain 
letter" {see definitinn), and with the 
assistance of a competent staff has charge 
of a department. 



OVBBSMBN 
OXIDISERS 



Packers ' 



Packers ' 



Packers ' 



Packing 
Bleaching 
Powder 



Packing "1 

Dbpabtments / 



Paddle 



Painters ' 



Painters ' 



Pair of 

Standabds 



Pais of Timber 



Definition. 



Foremen or overlookers in the second 
degree. 

In the chemical industry tall tanks into 
which the unused manganese {see under 
definition of " chlorine " ) held in 
solution is run and subjected to blast 
from an engine fan to retain it for future 
use in making chlorine gas. 

Men in the chemical industry engaged in 
" packing bleaching powder " (*ee defini- 
tion), the work necessitating the wearing 
of muzzles to prevent suffocation. 

Lathi (see definition) used for packing 
calicoes in bales. 

Men in warehouses engaged in the packing 
department solely in packing goods. 

Packing bleaching powder consists in fill- 
ing into casks the bleaching powder 
lying on the floor of the bleaching powder 
chamber. 

The departments in which the finished 
chloride of lime or bleaching powder 
is put into casks for shipment and the 
market. 

In the copper industry the paddle is used 
by the plate-furnace men for the purpose 
of putting the plates into the furnace, 
since they must be placed in such a way 

' that each plate will be properly heated 
through. The paddle is about 8 feet 
long and has a, flat end on which to lay 
the plate. 

In the shipbuilding industry painters are 
workmen who have served an apprentice- 
ship employed in painting ships both 
outside and inside, that is, the holds, 
cabins, masts, and sides. 

In the coach trade those whose work cogn- 
sists exclusively of painting coaches. 

Two standards, i.e., two wooden legs with 
feet, which are often used instead of four 
legs to support the top frame of a table. 

Two timbers placed against the sides of 
the tunnels in a mine at acute angles with 
the bottom. They snpport not only these 
sides but also another timber, which up- 
holds the roof, hence the importance that 
the pair of timber should, in the first 
instance, be firmly and carefully fixed. 
(See following diagram.) 
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Palm 



Panel 



Pan Men 



A leather protection for the hand, used in 
sail-making and canvas sewing, having 
fixed to it an iron thimble. 

(a) Here means the sheriff's list of persons 
summoned to act as jurors at a particular 
stttings. (C. 30,459.) The word panel 
' also means (6) the list of special jurors 
I returned for the trial of a particular action 
[ after the process of nominating and re- 
1 ducing J and (c) the person accused in a 
] criminal court. 

Men in the chemical industry engaged in 
I boiling down the liquor obtained from 
black ash. 
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Term. 



Pan Smiths 

Pantiles 

Paper Ship 
Pabs-by 



Pattern 
Makers 



Patterns 



Pat-lines 



Defiuitiou. 



Payment by 
Billet 



}■ 



Payment on ' 
THE Box 



Peak 



Pegged Over 



Pence Money • 



Perch 



Perfecting l 
Machines J 

PSBICULO \ 

Petentis j 



Men whose occupation is very nearly the 
same as that of the boiler makers. They 
are emplo>*ed in making and repairing the 
iron salt-pans. 

Term used to express the hardness of old 
sea biscuits ground into meal and then 
re-bnked. 

A ship built of inferior material and badly 
put together. 

An underground bye or siding where the 
hutches pass one another. 

A highly skilled class of workmen in ship- 
building and engineering industries who 
model and shape patterns in wood, from 
which castings in iron, sleel, brass, copper, 
or other metal, are taken, or from which 
duplicates are copied or moulded. None 
of the work of a pattern maker is a 
finished production, since it is the original 
from which a copy is made to form the 
basis of a finished article. 



Wooden constructions used in shipbuilding 
and engineering, made the exact size, 
shape, &c., that the casting is required to 
be. 

A system in use in some collieries by which 
tickets are issued a day before pay day to 
each workman stating the particulars of 
his pay, thus allowing him time to make 
any complaints as to amounts, &c., before 
being paid. 

Payment by ticket (tV. billet), a card or 
slip of paper on which particulars of 
wages are given. 

Accident pay given by the employers 
whilst a workman is incapacitated by a 
mischance occurring during his employ- 
ment. 

The extreme forepart of the ship. This 
term is usually applied to the space below 
the forecastle, in which the stores are 
kept. (See diagram XIV.) 



The expression instruments pegged over 
refers to the operation of the man at the 
signal post in advance of a railway train, 
pointing or pegging the needle to " train 
on line " or " line clear " as the case may 
be. 

A custom in the brick-making trade by 
which the employer retains 3(i. or 6d. per 
thousand from the wages earned by the 
moulders and pays it to them in a lump 
sum at the end of the season. If, however, 
the work is neglected in any way, or a 
man leaves his employment, or cUes; the 
accumulated amount is forfeited. 

To perch is to carefully examine pieces of 
cloth for defects. The method usually 
adopted is that of pulling the pieces over 
a roller fixed above a window. 

Double cylinder machines commonly called 
" bar " machines, used in printing. 



At the risk of the person seeking .—AW 
judicial warrants obtained at the instanca 
of a private suitor are granted at his risk. 
Thus an interdict to prevent the sale of 
goods is granted to the petitioner entirely 
at his risk, for it is he who alone can be 
made liable in the consequences of its use 
should the party interdicted thereafter 
show that the application was groundless, 
and claim damages on account of any loss 
sustained by him in consequence of the 
interdict. The judge granting the warrant 
is not liable for its oonsequenoes, however 
disastrous they may be. In like mantier 



Per Last 

Permanent- 1 
WAY Men j 

Per Pack 

Per Thousand ^ 

Ens - 



Per 1000 1 
Bounds J 

Pee Tod - 

Per Top - 



Definition. 



Phases of 
Retorts 



Pick 



Pickers ^ 



Pickers '•' 



Picketing 



Picking out 1 
Slates j 



Pickling 



}• 



Picks 



Piece Books 



a creditor seeking a warrant for the ap- 
prehension of his debtor, as in meditations 
fugae, obtains it periculo petentis, and he, 
not the judge, will be liable in damages if 
the debtor can show that the obtaining of 
the warrant and the using of it were 
illegal. 

Per 10 quarters of grain of any description. 

Workmen employed in repairs of the tram- 
way lines and in paving. 

(Wool weight) =240 lbs. 

A standard by which compositors' wages 
are fixed. An " em " quadrat is the 
blank space calculated to represent the 
average thickness of all the letters of the 
alphabet between printed sentences — thus 
D a square piece of metal the depth of 
tae type. An " en " quadrat is exactly 
half the space — thus G, and a compositor 
receives so much per thousand " ens," i.e., 
he must " compose " a sufficient number 
of type-letters to fill the space which a 
thousand " en " quadrats will occupy. 

Per 1000 cartridges {rounds of ammuni- 
tion). 

(Wool weight) = 28 lbs. 

Per lb. Wool made into a ball after 
leaving the combing machine ready for 
the spinning. 

The Witness here evidently means kinds or 
forms of retorts -, phases is not a technical 
term as used by gas manufacturers. (C. 
24,105.) 

A tool used by a hewer, consisting of an 
iron about 18 inches long, steeled and 
sharpened at each end, and weighing from 
3 to 6 lbs. In the centre of the head is a 
hole or eye into which is fixed a shaft of 
ash about 2^ feet long. 

The workmen in a colliery who pick over 
the material filled into the hutches by the 
miners in order to ascertain the amount 
of deductions to be made for dirt and 
rubbish. 

Female workers who clean the woven fabric 
of stray and broken threads and other 
defects in weaving. 

The act of men standing at the gates of 
mills, docks, &c., watchmg those who go 
in and out, and inducing them to strike 
work. 

The process of cleaning the coal before 
delivery. All slates and impurities should 
be picked out by the loaders, and are paid 
for. 

In the copper industry when the sheets of 
copper come from the finishing rolls they 
are black like iron or steel. To change 
this black colour each sheet is washed in 
urine, placed in the furnace and heated, 
then hastily taken from the furnace and 
placed in a pool of cold water, and finally 
quickly dried by the furnace. This re- 
moves a, black scale from the surface of 
the sheet and gives it its proper colour. 
One pickler and two small boys are at- 
tached to each set of rolls. 

The* number of threads of weft in one- 
quarter-of-an inch of cloth. 

Books in which values of different articles 
are entered when determined, to avoid 
the necessity of preparing a fresh estimate 
when a similar article is required again. 
This refers to the estimates on which 
Fellowship (see evidence C. 25,070) is 
baaed, 

H 8 
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Term. 



PlECEBS 



PlKCB WOBK 
PlBOE-WoEK "I 

Ststkm J " 
Pnat-HEAD Jump 



PiG-BEDMEN 
PiG-BMDS - 
PiG-IEON - 
PiG-ttPTEBS 

Pn-E-DBIVEBS 



Pillar and l 
PkincipleJ 



Pipe Cleanebs 



Pipe Joints - 



PtPE-KOtTLDING 



PrpEB 



Definitiojn. 



Pit Feameb 



PlTHEAT-MBS 



Assistants to the mule spinner or minder, 
with the special duty of keeping the 
frames filled with "rovings." They de- 
rive their name from their work of piecing 
up the brokeh threads. 

See definititm under " lump work." ! 

See definition of " tonnage system '." 

The act of joining a ship as she is leaving 
the dock, owiiig to some of the (signed) 
crew not fulfilling their engagements. 

Term synonymous with " pig-lifters." 

The beds whftre the pigs of metal are cast. 

See definition under " iron." 



Also called 
nition). 



' metal-carriers " (see defi- 



Workmen engaged in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry'in the sinking of piles by hand o»i 
steam pile-driving machines, and in doing! 
other work' in c6nnection therewith tof 
the structures of the pile foundation, such 
as jetties and piers. ' f 

Term used in Wales equivalent to the " board' 
and wall" principle (see definition) of 
Northumberland and Durham. It is a 
system of working' in which lar^d blocks 
or pillars of coal are left between stalls, 
to support the roof, such pillars being 
subsequently taken out by drawing back. 
This is called " broken work." In Scotland! I 
the system is kndwn as the " stoop and 
room principle." 

Men in the gas making industry who clean 
the pipes conveying the gas away from 
the retorts by removing the tar and pitch. } | 

See definition of "'jointing up." Joints 
, consisting of , fl^ges or ferrules would 
bear this description. 

This term embraees the making of drain 
pipes, water pipes (of all sizes), and gas 
pipes which are not included in " marine 
moulding" (*ee definition). 

Bilge suction pipes. — Pipes connected with 
the engines or' donkey engines for dis- 
charging leakage from any source, from 
the bilges or lower portion of the ship, j . 

Condenser pipes. — Pipes communicating ' 
betweeii the condenser and the engines, ! 
or the fresh water condensers and theit 
cisterns. ; 

Deck pipes. — Pipes from the engine-room ' 
for washing the deck. 

Dowr^ton pipes— Vipea for performing" 
deck washing, or the removal of bilge 
water, or water proceeding from leakage, ; 
by means of the Downton pump. f 

Drqin pipes. — Pipes that are used for 
peni(itting lopse ;vfater to pass froin one 
part of the vessel tjo another by means of 
its own gravjlj^on. , 

Frfsh water suctions. — ^Pipes on a ship 
leading from,, the foot of a pump to the 
water that is, inquired for drinking and 
cookii^ purposes. 

Tank jjjpes.— Pipe? used for filling or 
.emptying the water ballast or fresh water 
tanks. 

The rests or supports in mines upon which ', 
the wilpdiitg wl?e#l revolves when raising 
coal from, or lowering the cages that 
convey the workmen to, the bottom of 
the shaft. They; are now generally made 
of wrought iron or steel plates and bars 
fastened together by iron rivets, as in the 
shipbuilding and engineering industries. 

The njefu ,at, Jji?/,jpit,head (the 8Urfac|j 
entrance to a mine) who take the hutobeli, 



Term. 



Definitio]6. 



PlT-MBN 



Pitt Press 
Placehs 



Plaitbb - 



Planebs - 



Planing .\ Eail 



Planing Irons 



Planing 
Machine 



Planking 



}- 



Planks 



off the cage and weigh them. The term 
is also "appHeid' to' men employed in a 
Scotch blast-fnrnace who work sometimes 
about the pit 'top' or bank of a mine 
(which is in- close proximity and belong 
to the same firm), and sometimes in 
' conneotinn -with the 'furnace, according to 
I the BUfficiettey-'bi: insufficiency of labour at 
either place. ^ ■;'- 

A collier as distinguished from a miner ; a 
collier being attached to a coal mine or 
pit, and a miner more particularly to a 
metal mine. ■ T?his distinction, however, 
'has not of lateyeaits'been closely preserved. 
The term pittiian was formerly applied to 
every 'wbrifcer ini a colliery, from the 
'^ trapper " to the "hewer." ' 
- '■ !■!. ' ' a. 

TheiUniversityjPresfiT at Cambridge. 

Platers are the men in the potting industry 
who plaSei the ■w'are in the " saggers " (see 
^efinitiioh)''^before' firing, fill the ovens 
with' them,' and empty the ovens of the 

' same j- they Tvork -in the sagger house. 

In the straw-plaiting industry one who takes 
the straws ■ m> . their 'prepared state : and 
plaits or folds them into lengths accord- 
ing to a 'set design. 

Workmen in the engineering industry who 
attend 'to ithesplapiilig! machines^ ^vertical 
and 'hort!iontal',:and slatting machines, for 
the shapimg. of objects made of cast iron, 
brassi, mulleahte iron, steel, &c. 

To plane a.'raH is an expression used in the 
shipbuilding industry, meaning to make 
smooth and iiaiir (with the plane)' a rail 
which is! the top on coping of the bulwark j 
this is usually put in place by ship-wrights 
and smoothed and finished by joiners. 

A set of planing. irons comprises all the 
steel orfcuttiogiportion of the tools used 
in planing timbef>i 

A- machines too), steam-driveuj on the 
traversing table of which is fixed the work 
to he smoothed and nianipulated. By its 
means a 'rplane . surface is formed on 
boards, metal surfaces! &c., passing under 
the fixed eutting-iron placed above them. 

Pldnkirig a ship includes all the operations 
incideiftal' to •pteparing wooden planks, 
from 2 to 4j inchfes' thick, for fixing them 
to the side or bottom of a wooden, 
composite, or sheathed ship, fastening, 
fairing, land generally completing;, such 
work. I • Top ;Side- planks fitted, fixed, 
fastened, staA faired by shipwrights, are 
planed and finished by "joiners" (see 
definition) preparatory to painting. 

Long, broad, flat pieces of sawed timber 
used for building and similar purposes. 
All such timber having a less thickness 
than 9 inches is termed a, "board-" 
planks differ from boards only in being 
thiekfer. Planks of fir or pine timber, for 
carpenters' use, above 7 in. wid^ are 
termed " deals " as distinguished from 
" battens" which must not exceed 7 in. ; a 
whole deal is usually 1 J in. thick, a slit deal 
half that thickness. All timber is bought 
or sold by the load and a load or i cQrd * 
is estimated; at 40 cubic ft. of unhewn 
or rough timber, and 50 ft. of hewn or 
squared timber, ^hieh is supposed to 
weigh a ton. A lo.ad of 1 in. plank is 600 
square ft. ; of l^in., 400; of 2 in., 300- 
of 2J in., 240 ; of 3 in., UOO j of 3i in., 170 I 
and of 4 in., 150 square ft. In the Cape ' 



• A measure for firewood, equal to 1,000 billets or four loads • aa 
called because a stack of wood was formerly measured bv a mnl 



Ike dimensions of 

and <k ft. brood 1, til 
formeainirinafVeoi 



. wApl.lTQoi are, itotod to !be 8 ft. ling, 4 ft. hirii 
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Term. 



Plasxeh OP 
Pams 



Plastebers 



Plate 

FtJBNACE 

Man 



Platelayers ' - 

Ifl-ATELAYBES ^ • 

Plate, Mills ■ 
Plate Rolls ■ 
Platers - 



Definition. 



Term. 



Definition. 



Platers' ' l 
Helfebs / 



Colony two (wh^t »re called) "loops" of 
waggott woodi- OT (,5b planks of yellow 
■wood,, or iO , plonks of stink wood, each 
make a load. 

A compositionofseVfelM species ofgypsuiii 
dug! near Montemarte, near Paris, used in 
building and in casting busts of statues. 

, This term ,4?, ho^vf^Xj^j-, frequently applied 
ip plaster stone, or to- any species of 
gypsuip. Pffigi^r of Paris is formed by 
burniuK, the gypsum (bulphate of lime 
containmg 2 1 per cent, of water) to drive 
oS the water, and then grinding it up. 

The men who j>2ti$te>«'building8, both inside 
(walls, ceilings, '&c.) and outside, make 
the moulds in which the ornamental work 
(such as coMic«B) is cast, run in all 
" mouldings," (see definition) in plaster 
or ceptpnt, and p\it ^own tiling. 

^ plate furncufe ptan lias to serve the plate 
roll and keep the roller man going; his 
duty, is to- put all the plates in,to th^ 
furnace, h^t thep to a proper pitch, and 
then bring them out one at a time, and 
place them in the rolls. He has also to 
assist the.,rp)i^ man to roll the plates. 
A plate fuirndce man has to perform the 
most ]la];oi;iovis ^ nd, difficult labour con- 
nected with t|ie copper trade., . I There is 

: pne j^urnaQe ma,u a,nd a boy attached to 
^a(dh,,¥et of i;'9ips, , , 

Men wnp) lay, t^4',r?.ils over which the 
waggons run to or from a mine, furnace, &c. 

In some , pftrt^.f'gf |the coujj(;ry tejrnied 
" sflrfaee, , ii»pn ".'{see definition). They 
4ay, ?;e-layi,*n^ l^p^p in repair the per- 
n!aij,?ntjWj^y,,(s;eeppr8, &c.) of the railway. 

.% ^efi!^iJioji<,W^f!,if ", mills." 

, See defiipUioftiv^nder," rolls." 

Skilled mech,3.nios in the iron shipbuilding, 
boUpr-makiug, an^^pgineering industries, 

, ,wlio mark, §pear, roll, flange, bend, shape, ; 
punch (rivet holes), set, fit, and fix in ,■ 
.place, accovdittg tp^ the design and specifi- i 
cation, and o)£erwise prepare, the steel'. 

, pjafes, .,W*^' ^^?i ■ (*** definition and 
■:^ram;,:W ft^ff'jEagrams VII.), T bars, 

;„f)Ulb b?,i;s, (^ai^el.tjars, &c., for the out- J 
sjds aad^§}dea))i^'hull of a ship, or for ; 
boilers and tridges, &c., in readiness for 
the "ri^y,^js" (*^* definitipn). In i 
Sop;tland platers are sometimes termed 
"fitters" (#1^,, definition, pf "frame- 
tur;a|erB,"). „.,' ,,,,, 

Beavy plafefS.^MfVi -who fit together the 
heajyy,,',plaj^' for jlb'oiler shells and for, 
fljjinaoes and cpm^i(kion chambers. These 
men,, with i^^e 'f,togers " (see definition),^ 
receive t,^,e highest wages, the work inj; 
both casiBs',]i)^iHg'ti(e nibst important. t 

Ltgh^ p'lfliers.—^en -who are engaged on 
light woi-l£, supji. a^ pllating funnels andi 
smoke ,^gi?fi^v„ vj^ey j are usually paid, 
I about 2s, .pel! Tf^^ less than heavy platersi 
' and fl,angprB'. ■,,,,",, 6 

Inside platers.-:r-l^eu who are generallyj 
engaged upon tlie: plating for the interior 
of the V|f!ssel8, such, as bunkers, funnels,) 
and bulkheads, ,,, , , , 

Outside plat(^rs.-^^n\vrho are engaged 
upon ,tl>e. plating for the outside pf vessels., 

[For definitipn pf,%W pto'ers see under 
that hgafling.] 

Platers' .Mlpieri ';ai;e labpurers whp aid 
platers, by holding the plates in ppsitipnf 
ami assisting in the rpugher parts pf the 
work, such as punching and shearing, 
&c., and rempving, lifting, and fixing in 
place the bpiler pr ship plates, to be next 
dealt -with by the i' rivetters." Helpers. 
are skilled, althpugh in a less degree thanj; 
platprs,, , 



Plating a ] 
Vessel 



Plating op 

A Vessel 



Pj:,ATTBK 



1- 



Play 



Playing-opp 



Pltj^^bers 



pujmbers' 

Assistants 



Plush 



Plus System - 



POOKING OB 
PnCKlNG 



Tp plate a vessel means to mould, mark, 
put in place, and to perform ether inci- 
dental operations on steel plates on the 
puter and inner bpttpms and sides, pn the 
decks, and on the bulkheads (partitions)' 
of a ship. This term can also embrace 
theiwork of the various classes of ship- 
wrights, such as punching, sUtiirm^, 
rolling, and bending the plates. 

The covering pr skin of steel plates over 
the bottpm, deck, bulkhead, and pther 
portions of a vessel, from one-eighth of 
an inch to one inch in thickness. 

Eq^iivalent to plate, the more commpn 
term. The men and boys, and in some 
ca^es women, who tnake plates or platters, 
cups, saucers, slop basinis, dishes and ware 
of a similar kind are called " flat pressers," 

To play is to cease work because there is 
no weft to be obtained from the store- 
keeper, and the operative has either to go 
home or remain about the mill until the 
weft is spun, or, as is often the case, to 
weave iipon one loom, a weaver rarely 
having both looms weaving the same sort 
of weft. > 

A system, in lise in the carters' department 
of certain railway companies and firms, 
under which a man whose bppked hours 
amount to iO or more over the ord.inary 

,' 60 per week receives notice that Pn a 
certain day he will be bpoked off. This 
system is adopted in lieu of payment for 
overtime. 

Chemical plumbers. — The duties pf chemical 
plumbers ajr^ chiefly comprised in the 
building of chambers for the manufacture 
of acids, soaps,. &,a. Their wcrk is. both 
unhealthy and dangerous. ' \ 

House plumbers. — House phumbers require 
a knowledge of sanitation in all its phases, 
of hot water' circulation for domestic 
purposes, of roof-plumbing (i.e., covering 
roofs with lead, zinc, or copper), and of 
hydrostatics and hydraulics, &c. 

Ships' plumbers. — Plumbers in the ship- 
building industry are workers in lead 
p.hiefly, biit occasionally in iron, copper, 
brass, and zinc piping, who fit water and 
gas service connections, lavatories, water 
closets, bilge pumps, scupper pipes, draws, 
iresh water tanks, ballast tanks, ventila- 
tion, &c. Shipi'' plumbers require a 
kiiowledge of thlS Sanitary arrangements 
of ships. The work is more laboripus 
and unhealthy than house plumbing, since 
the pipes whether iron or lead' B,t6 liiuch 
heavier and larger than those used in 

- 'houses.. ■ . " ' '. • . 

, '."■' '-■; 'r; r; ).'',;ij ■,-;:' 

Skilled labpurers whp have acquired a 
knowledge of the plumbers',, work, 
andi are therefore capable of assisting 
plumbers, j 

I, '■ ■ . ; 

A pile cut fabric (i.e., a fabric with a fine 
Ji^iiry surface), made with a cotton back 
'and silk pile face. It is usually made 
from China silk, and is dyed into fancy 
colours for curtains, clpakings, trimmings, 

,,&c. ■ ,, ' 

Also called "bpnus" system, is pne by 
which a certain prppprtion of wages, 
called, " subsistence money," is paid every 
day, and the remainder on the completion 
of the job or contract. This remainder is 
called the pZ«s, or "contingent money." 

The heaving of the bpttpm Pr flpor of the 
travelling roads in a mine, which become 
raised through the action of gas, &c., 
thus making insufiicient height for the 
horses and men to travel, and necessitating 
a further cutting of the road. (Term used 
in S. Wales.) ■ 

H 4 
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Term. 



Definition. 



foubhebs 

Pop-carts 
Pop-shop 
Porters 



Potters 



Potters' "1 
Lathes j 

Potters' Ovens 



Potters' Eot- 



Pottert Trade 



Potting "I 
Industry J 

POITNDAOE ' 



Poundage = 



Powder 1 
Barges j 

Powder-reek - 



Power-loom 



Preamble 



Preparers > 



Preparers ' 



Men in the printing industry who polish 
stone for artists and printers (litho- 
graphic) who do transferring. 

See definition under " carts." 
A pawnbroker's shop. 

Goods porters truck, handle, load, and 

unload goods in the warehouses and goods 

yurds. 
Passenger porters attend to the passengers 

and handle their luggage on arrival at or 

departure from stations. 

All men, women and children who are 
employed in any branch of the potting 
industry. The duties of operaiive potters 
comprise the making, firing and decora- 
ting of pottery ware. The term potters 
also includes the accessory branches, such 
as warehousemen, packers, &c. 



Machines, similar to those used by wood 
turners, engineers, &c. 

Potters' ovens vary in size from 12 to 21 
feet in diameter. They are filled by 
gangs of men and boys whose number 
varies with the size of the ovens and class 
of ware made. 

Asthma is locally called potters' rot, 
because of its fatal effects upon potters, 
many of whom die from the disease 
through the inhalation of the clay dust 
and other causes. 

The industry devoted to the production of 
china and earthenware. 

The "pottery trade" (see definition). 



A system in vogue in the slate industry to 
adjust the wages of the workmen. Every 
month when the claims of the slate quarry- 
men are made out an addition of so much 
in the pound is made upon the slate bill, 
that is, the payment due according to the 
standard rates. 

The system under which the wages of 
tacklers or overlookers in cotton mills are 
based upon the output of the looms, being 
so much in the pound on the total earnings 
of the weavers under their charge. 

See definition under " barges." 



Smoke caused by the explosion of gunpow- 
der used in blasting. 

A loom driven by steam or water-power 
transmitted from a prime motor as dis- 
tinguished from the hand-loom worked by 
treadles with the weaver's feet. 

(a.) Introduction, preface. (6.) The in- 
troduction of an Act of Parliament, which 
sets forth its intent, and the mischiefs to 
be remedied. If a committee of either 
Qouse sitting on a private bill finds the 
preamble " not proven," the bill is re- 
jected. 

Persons employed at the drawing and 
roving frames in preparing the wool pre- 
vious to spinning (term used locally at 
Leicester). Generally speaking j>reparer« 
in the cotton industry are female workers 
in any of the processes that precede spin- 
ning. They are considered to be unskilled 
workers, as no delicacy of touch is 
required. 

See definition under " stone preparers." 



Term. 



Presently 



Pressers 



Pressmen 



PbimX Facie - 



Priming 



Printers 



Printers 
Labourers 



ERS J 



Definition. 



Private 1 

Member of I 

Parliament J 



Privilege 



Processes 1 
in Steel 
Making! 



Here used in the Scotch sense of, imme- 
diately ; at this present ; now ; not as 
ordinarily understood, by and by; in a 
little while ; shortly. 

Men engaged in pressing the seams of 
garments with heated irons. 

Mechanics engaged in printing by the old 
hand presses (very few now) taking off 
impressions on paper, whether from type, 
stone, wood-cuts, or metal plates. 

On the first aspect. — The expression is here 
used to refer to a case where, instead of » 
mere averment of liability, some evidence 
such as a bill or other writing should be 
required. (B. 26,099, 26,103.) 

When hot water is carried with the steam 
from the boiler into the cylinder of an 
engine, the boiler is said to prime. 

Lithographic printers print from litho- 
graphic stone (see definition) ; letter-press 
printers print fi-om type and wood blocks 
in distinction to copper plates and litho- 
graphic stones. 

Men in the printing industry who " lay on " 
and "take off" (see definitions) in con- 
nection with the printing machines ; also 
men who feed machines, carry paper, and 
generally _ assist the " machine minder " 
(see definition) . 

A private Member of Parliament is any 
member of the House of Commons who 
is not a member of the existing Cabinet 
nor a holder of any office under the 
Government in power. 

The privilege system or " railway monopoly 
system" in the cab-driving industry is 
that under which a proprietor has the 
privilege of allowing his drivers to ply for 
hire at certain railway stations, i.e., to 
wait and take away a fare as well as to 
bring one. The privilege is conceded on 
the payment of a certain sum to the rail- 
way company, the proprietor recouping 
himself by charging his drivers a higher 
rate. (About one-seventh of the total 
number of cabs are privileged ; a privileged 
cab, it is alleged, obtains seven jobs to 
every five by a non-privileged cab.) 

The ordinary or " Acid" Bessemer pro- 
cess of steel making consists in taking 
quantities of from 6 to 15 tons of pig- 
iron, the quantity varying with the 
capacity of the plant, such pig being 
practically free from sulphur and phos- 
phorus, and technically known as " Bes- 
semer pig." It is taken either direct 
from the blast-furnace in a. liquid state 
or is re- melted in a cupola, but in each 
case it is poured into a Bessemer con- 
verter, lined with a siliceous lining, the 
slag produced bein^ of an acid character. 
Through this liquid metal streams of 
air, at a pressure of 20 to 25 lbs. to the 
square inch, are blown. The silicon and 
carbon of the pig-iron are rapidly oxi- 
dised by the oxygen of the blast, the 
former passing into the slag, and the 
latter escaping in a gaseous form. After 
these two elements are taken out of the 
metal, which is now practically liquid 
malleable n:on, the small quantity of 
carbon reqmsite to convert it into steel is 
added in the form of spiegeleisen, which 
IS a pig-iron containing usually from 
15 to 30 per cent, of manganese. The 
resulting steel is now poured into a ladle, 
and from that vessel is run into moulds to 
form ingots. These ingots usually weigh 
ar.out20to30 cwts. each. The process 
IS a rapid one, the average tune for con- 
version of a charge from pig-iron to 
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Term. 



Definition. 



steel being about half-an-hour The steel 
thus produced is principally used for rails. 
In the " Basic " Bessemer process the con- 
verter or vessel is lined with strongly- 
calcined dolomite (a mineral consisting of 
the carbonates of lime and magnesia), 
ground to powder, and called "basic 
material." The metal used for making 
steel may contain phosphorus, in addition 
to those elements which are found in 
Bessemer pig-iron. The blowing is done 
as in the Acid Bessemer process, with 
the slight difference that, after the carbon 
is all removed instead of terminating the 
blow, as in the latter prpoess, it is con- 
tinued for two or three minutes, so that 
all the phosphorus present may be oxi- 
dised and removed in the slag. In other 
respects the process is similar to the 
Acid Bessemer one. The slag, or cinder, 
is used, after grinding to a very fine 
powder, as u phosphatio manure. 
In the Siemens-Martin " Acid " process 
the pig-iron and pcrap-steel are charged, 
cold into a Siemens regenerative furnace, 
which is lined with silica bricks, and the 
bed or hearth formed of silver sand. 
In this furnace the charge is melted by 
hot gas and air. The silicon and carbon 
are oxidised by the oxygen contained in 
iron ore of good quality, which is added 
at intervals during the working of the 
charge after it is melted, until these two 
elements are almost entirely eliminated. 
When this is done, spiegeleisen, or, if 
steel with a low percentage of carbon is 
required, fen-o-manganese, is added to 
effect the necessary re-carburisation, and 
the fluid steel is then tapped into a ladle 
and run into ingot moulds. Ferro-man- 
ganese is an alloy of carbon, iron, and 
manganese, differing only from spiegel- 
eisen in that it usually contains 70 to 80 
per cent, of manganese. The weight of 
charge for a furnace is from 15 to 30 
tons, varying with the size of the furnace, 
and the time necessary for its conversion 
from solid pig-iron to steel is from 9 to 1 2 
hours. In this process, as in the Acid 
Bessemer process, it is absolutely essential 
that Bessemer pig should be. used, that is 
to say, such as is practically free from 
sulphur and phosphorus. 
The Siemens- Martin Basic process differs 
I from the above in that the furnace, in- 
stead of being lined with a siliceous 
material, is lined with dolomite, and the 
hearth made of the same or a similar 
substance ; some lime is also added in 
the furnace during the working of the 
charge. The effect of this is to maintain 
a slag of a basic character, and to allow 
of the use of aa impure or phosphoric 
pig-iron, the element phosphorus only 
being removed when the slag is of the 
basic character described. A pig-iron 
containing phosphorus to the extent of 
3 per cent, may thus be used, whereas, in 
the acid process, good steel could not be 
made from pip containing so much as 0-1 
per cent, of phosphorus. The slag con- 
taining the phosphorus is run off before 
the steel is tapped' out of the furnace. 
In other respects the charge is worked 
as in a furnace with a siliceous hning, 
the additions of ore and ferro-manganese 
being equally required. The duration of 
the process is from 6 to 12 hours, and the 
wei<'ht of a charge about 12 to 15 tons. 
I'he products of the Acid Siemens fur- 
nti,ce are principaUy formed into plates, 
angles, girders, and similar forms for 
shipbuilding purposes, whilst those from 
the basic furnace are largely devoted to 
billet? for wire, hoops, &c. 
In the Crucible process the weights used 
are generally small. The iron and scrap 
used is of the best quality; they are 
melted up in plumbago or fire-clay 
crucibles, usually in a modification of a 
Siemens' furnace ; the weight in a pot is 



Term. 



Definition. 



Pbocbss Men 



Pbo loco et \ 

TEMFOnE j 



Propellers 



Peops 



PUDDLERS 



Puddling 
Forge 



Pumping 

Engine 

Pu^cii 



Punching 



PUBCHASES 



Purifiers ' 



PURIFIKKS ^ 



PUTTBBS 



Putting 
Shot-holes 

OFF 



generally about 56 lbs. The steel made 
is used for cutlery and best castings. 

Men employed at particular branches of the 
chemical industry, such as " burner men," 
" salt cake men," " lime men " (see 
definitions), and others who are necessary 
to the completion of the whole process of 
chemical manufacture. 

For the place and time. — Where an 
objection has been taken successfully to 
the relevancy of an indictment, or any- 
thing occurs to induce the Public Prose- 
cutor to delay proceeding with the trial, 
such as the absence of an essential 
witness, &c. j he may, before the jury is 
sworn, move the Court to desert the diet 
against the prisoner pro loco et tempore, 
and this reserves to him the power of 
indicting the prisoner again for the same 
offence at another time and place. [The 
foregoing definition shows that the phrase 
here (B. 26,081) qualifies the word 
" departed."] 

Fans similar to the screw of a steam ship 
fixed near the window to regulate the 
emission of foul air. 

Single pieces of timber in the workings of a 
coal mine set upright (at right angles to 
the strata) to support the roof or keep up 
the sides. 

Men who puddle pig-iron or metal, t.e„ 
charge it into a furnace, melt it, and stir it, 
thus gradually ridding it of impurities, 
changing the nature of the iron from cast 
to wrought iron, and producing malleable 
iron in its first stage. 

A number of puddling furnaces surrounding 
a steam hammer and rolling machinery 
for converting pig-iron into wrought 
iron. 



See definition under " engines." 

The top half of the prints in which bolsters 

{see definition) are made. 

I 

The process per/brmed by " platers " (see 
definition) in the shipbuilding industry of 
perforating the plates by means of a 
steam punciiug machine; it follows next 

! in order to the marking and lining off. 

I (See definition of " setting off.") 

Mechanical power or advantage in raising 
or moving heavy bodies is termed pur- 
chase : hence the appliances producing 
such power or advantage by increasing the 
force applied are here termed purchases. 
(A. 24,222.) 

Men in the gas making industry who work 
in the purifiers, i.e., substitute fresh 
purifying material for that which has done 
its work. 

Large rectangular vessels used in the gas 
making industry ; they are comparatively 
shallow and have a movable cover. These 
vessels contain purifying material through 
which the gas is made to pass. 

Boys engaged in conveying the coal in a 
mine from the face to the flat or engine- 
station. The tram containing the coal is 
sometimes pushed by the boy, and some- 
times pulled by a pony, hence the terms 
hand-putters and pony-putters. 

Blasting the slate-rocks to get them into 
blocks or igniting the fuse in connection 
with explosives. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



PrTTING to" 

Fbesb 



Pyrites 



QrALrPICATION 1 

Masks > 

System J 



Quarter - 
Quarterage 



Quartern 
quarteb-tiue 



Backing and"] 

TJnraoking 
Eapts of 
Timber ^ 



Kag 
Eag-geinding - 

Bail Banks - 
Bail Ends 



Bails 

Bailway 
Monoi' 

Bamble 



I'OLY J 



Preparing the last proof by carefully read- 
ing oyer, to note all marks made which 
may hare escaped the attention of the 
reader when correcting the first proof and 
errors which may have occurred whilst 
making alterationB, &c. 

A teiTU applied indiscriminately to many 
of the metallic sulphides, especially to 
sulphuret of iron. Pyritit are formed of a 

' comhination of sulphur with iron, copper,^ 
cobalt, nickel, &c. Brass pyrites are 
frequently fonnd in the strata forming 
the bed of a coal seam. See also under 
" iron pyrites." 

A system in use in Her Majesty's Dock- 
yards by which the constructor of each 
yard holds the disposal of 400 gratuitous 
marks, which he assigns at his discretion I 
to the workmen under him according to 
merit, with a view to an increase of 



(See diagram 



Part of the stem of a boat. 
XII.) 



Term applied to all annual payments made 
by the foremen to city companies. To 
the Watennen. and Lightermen's Company 
it is 3s. per annum, except in the case of 
freemen barge-owners, when it is 6s. per 
annum. 



Four pounds of bread. 

In the shipbuilding industry assuming the 
hours of an ordinary working day (in 
summer) to be from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
quarter-tiine ends at 8.30 a.m., half- 
time at noon, and three-quarter-time at 
3 p.m. If a man does not work the whole 
day, but loses a quarter or a half, &c., 
that quarter or half, &c. is deducted from 
any holidays the man may be entitled to ; 
further, if a man is five minutes late the 
pay for quarter-time is deducted from bis 
day's wages. 

To load and unload a raft holding, say, 20 
timbers. If a special timber placed in the 
middle of the rajft is required, it is neces- 
sary to unrack the raft, secure the special 
timber, and then rack the raft again. 

A piece of cloth kept between the teeth of 
men in the chemical industry working at 
salt-cake and stills to prevent the inhaling 
of injurious gases. 

A process done in machines (worked by 
men) which pull into pieces old garments, 
stockings, and rags generally. It is made 
into shoddy and mungo, and ultimately 
into cloth. 

Banks upon which " rails " when manu- 
factured are placed to cool. 

In the shipbuilding industry rail-ends are 
rail-brasses or junction plates on the ends 
of rails at the gang-way or other passages 
into the interior of a ship. 

Steel bars used for railway lines. 

Also called "privilege " (see definition). 

A thin stratum of tender shale or stone 
found ' lying immediately above a seam 
of coal, and falling down amongst the 
coals, las to be picked out by the coal- 
getter, thus causing him loss of time. This 
loss of time is remedied by an extra allow- 
ance of Sd. or 4rf. ; per score called 
"ramble-money," or taken into account 
in fixing the hewing price itself. 



Definition. 



Bam of the 1 
Press / 



Bams 



Bafe Seed 



Bat Labour - 



Battening \ 
Outrage j 



Beach 

Be-bellino 
Bed Lead 



Red Leaders 



Reducing ' 
Boxes 



Beed 



Beelers - 



Regenerator \ 
Furnaces J 



This is the part of a hydraulic bending 
machine (consisting in liiis case of cylin- 
der and ram) which receives the water 
under pressure and communicates that 
pressure to the object to be operated upon. 

The expression is here used for Govern- 
ment warships armed with rams (noses 
projecting forward from the stem, usually 
under water) for offensive purposes. 
(A. 20,387). 

The seed of a vegetable product (of the cole 
kind) of India and Russia, where it is 
grown for exportation. The oil crushed 
from it is used for burning purposes, some 
description being known as " Colza." 
The cake or substance left after pressing 
is used for manure. 

"Eat" is an offensive term applied by 
" union " workmen to all who are not 
members of the trades union governing 
the branch of labour they practice. Hence 
in the eyes of a trades unionist the terms 
rat lahour and " non-union " or " free " 
labour are synonymous. By a unionist . 
rat labour is defined as men who work for 
less than the established rate of wages. 

This expression was used by the proprietors 
of the " Sportsman " (C. 23,129). About 
25 or 30 years ago the term was brought 
into prominent use to denominate the 
acts of workmen in Sheffield and the 
Black Country, in destroying the tools of 
non-unionists. 

The reach is that portion of a river which 
lies between two bends or elbows. In this 
case the reach referred to is the bend of 
the Biver Thames just below Gravesend. 

Changing the old bell {see definition) for a 
new one. 

Red lead is a pigment obtained by exposing 
lead or its protoxide — yellow oxide (i.e., a 
compound of one equivalent of oxygen with 
one equivalent of the metal, and destitute 
of acid properties) — to heat in low arched 
furnaces, from which it is taken and, 
ground under millstones into a fine paste. 
It is then again charged into the furnaces 
and after lying for about 12 hours it is 
converted to a red oxide, acquiring a 
bright red colour. Red lead is used by 
glass makers and glass stainers, and in the 
manufacture of paint. 

Workmen (conmion labourers) in the ship- 
building industry who scrape the surfaces 
of new iron plates, &c... and apply the 
first coating, which is red lead. 

The machines in which the operation before 
roving is performed by female labour. 

A comb of closely set, flat, steel, teeth, 
fastened to the slay beam of the loom. 
Fach thrpad of the warp is passed through 
B, separate interstice, and every time the 
shuttle " picks over " or passes across the 
warp this reed or comb drives the weft 
thread home to its place in the web. The 
ancients used a hand-comb for this pur- 
pose. Reeds are reckoned by the number 
of interstices per inch, thus, a 64 reed has 
64 interstices to the inch (see diagram). 

Persons (generally girls) employed in 
winding or reeling silk yam from the 
bobbin into skeins or hanks before it is 
put into bundles. 

A regenerator fumaxie, or more correctly 
regenerative furnace, is a furnace heated 
by gas. The gas producers, that is the 
furnaces in which the fuel is tumed into 
gas, are /situated at some distance from 
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Rkgulak 
Timers 



Relay System - 



Repairers 



Repair Work - 



Retort Houses 
Retorts - 

Returns - 

RiB-MAOHINES - 
RlDDMNGS 



Riggers ' 



Riggers - 



Rigging 



RlMLOCKS 

Ring ' - 



the retorts used in the gas-making, or from 
the furnace containing the metal used in 
the glass-making ind.ustry. In the gas- 
makiiig industry the Waste heat is used to 
heat the channels 'through which the 
seoondatty air supply is conducted to the 
top' of tibe furnace. . In the glass bottle 
making industrft-'the gas and air pass 
separately through chambers of fretted 
brickwork until they reach the furnace, 
where contact ensues and the gas ignites. 

Men who are always employed all the year 
round,' recteiving their -pay regulatly every 
week, either when working or playing or 
during illness. 

An expression here used to denote the 
system in use in Liverpool with regard to 
tugboats, under which two spare men are 
always ready to take the place of two men 
who come on shore when the boat returns. 

Skilled workmen generally employed in 
mines at night in repairing and maintaining 
the roadways in height and width to 
enable traffic to pass through them by day. 

Work in the nature of making good damage 
to or defects in ships or their machinery ; 
repairing old ships and their machinery 
in contra^-distinetion to the " new work " 

• (see definition) in connection with the 
construction of new ships and their 
machinery. 

The portions of gasworks where the retorts 
are situated. 

Retorts are the tubular chambers, 16, 18, 
or 20 feet long, composed of burnt fireclay, 
which contain the dharge of coal or cannel 
tio be carbonised in making gas. 



Aja abbreviatijon for return airways, i.e., 
the passages through which the air passes 
to the upcast shaft. (See definition of 
" airways.") 

Machines which make rib work in contra- 
distinction to plain work. 

The portions ' of lime rejected from the 
slaking because they are too coarse or 
stony or ill-jbiimed to be utilised for' 
bleaching powder, in the manufacture of 
viiiob. only the finest quality is used. 
The whole of the slaked lime is put 
through a sieve or riddle; hence the 
term. , . 

Riggers or ship-riggers are seamen, as a 
rule, who mast and rig ships and perform- 
work incidental thereto, fitting wire and 
other ropes, e.g., the standing and running; 
rigging (see definition), the cordage (small; 
rope used for lashing), sails, yards, tackle, 
and all necessary gear, and in attendin^' 
generally to/the repairs aloft while the 
ship is in dock without a crew. (See 
definition of " ma,ster riggers.") 

In the mill-sa\ring industry the band wheels! 
revolving on fhe shafting are called 
jiggers; those driving the saw-spindle, 
receiving motion from those on the 
shafting, are called pulleys. 

Rigging J^ork. — All work appertaining to 
the fitting of vessels with masts, yards, 
ropes, and other necessary gear. (See 
diagrams XV. and XVI.) 

pigging Lofts. — The workshops on shore, 
in which the ship's gear is fitted for use. 

(See^ definition under " locks.'' 

A ring is a Stock Biohange or other com- 
bination formed for the purpose of raising 
oi lowering the price of stock or produce, 



RlNG^ 



Ring-spinning - 



UltPEBS 



Ripping - 



Riverside 
Labourers 



Definition. 



KlVETTERS ' 



Rivetters 2 



ROADSMEN 



ROCKMAN 



e.g., coal, 'cotton,' iron, steel, &c. In the 
first instance the operators are called 
"bulls," in the second "bears." (See 
definition of "cotton rings " and of " fish 
rings.") 

In the poiting industry what is called the 
first ring is composed of the bungs set 
next to the arches forming the first circl^ 
of '" Sa^gets " (see definition) in the oven. 
Next comes the second ring, and then the 
third, and so on, until the whole of the 
oven is filled. ' 



A process of spipning on frames in which a 
ring is used on .the spindle. 

Men cutting down the roof on travelling 
roads to make height when the roof has 
become bent down. (Term used in S. 
Wales.) 

That portion of the roof which is cut down 
in the roadways to make sufficient height 
for men and'horSes to travel. Six feet is 
a common height, so if there happens to 
be four feet of coal it would be necessary 
to remove two feet above the coal, that is, 
two feet of ripping. 

This term generally embraces all who are 
employed in' loading and unloading vessels 
and a few who are employed in driving 
the horses that tow the boats on canals ; 
the latter class in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire are nldre usually termed " horse- 
marines " (see definition). In the 
London district it includes all who work 
at the docks and wharves, and in the 
stream, except sailors and those who are 
engaged in the painting, rigging, or repair 
of the ships, &o. ; the office staff of clerks 
is also not included. 

Skilled labourers in Her Majesty's Dock- 
yards (frequently called " tradesmen "in 
private firms), who, in the iron ship- 
building, boiler making, and engineering 
industries,, fasten the iron plates, bars, 
beams, &c., together by scientifically 
hammering the red-hot rivets, bolts, or 
pins, driven into holes made by the 
" drillers " (see definition). Rivetters are 
assisted by " holders-up " (see definition), 
who insert the hot rivet in the hole and 
keep it in position. The responsibility of 
performing thoroughly this important 
work, upon which the safety of the vessel, 
boiler, &o., so greatly depends, is obvious. 
The process described above is termed 
rivetting, and immediately succeeds the 
work of the ," platers V {see definition). . 

Termed lusters in the Midland Counties and 
in London, rounders in the West of Eng- 
land, and benehmen in Scotland. They 
take the boot-upper as received from the 
fitters and' the portions of leather that are 
to form the bottom of the boot and shoe, 
and by means of tacks fix the bottom to 
the upper. After the boot has been sewn 
the rivetter again takes the boot and 
hammers the sole out to make it level, 
trims the edge, and gives it a presentable 
appearance. 
<*\ 

Men paid by the mine-owner for the laying 
down and keeping in repair the under- 
ground haulage roads. They also look 
after the supply of timber or prop wood, 
and clear away any dibris that may fall 
from the roof. 

A skilled workman in a slate quarry, who 
gets the slate rock by hewing or blasting. 
To be' fully, qualified he should have a 
cpnsiderable knowledge of geology and 
mechanics. 

1 2 
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ROYAI. COMMISSION ON LABOUR: 



Term. 



Definition. 



Bod . 

ROLLKK 

BOLI,BB-COVBKEK 
ItOU.BBB ' 



BOIXEBS ^ 



bollet-wat 1 
Mbn 



BOLLING 
BOLLINQ 1 

Machinks / 

BOLLINe MlLI.8 



BoLls ' 
Roixs" 



A long measure of 16^ linear feet, or a 
square measure of 272^ square feet. 

An iron roller covered with a composition 
of indigo. It works on a " slab " {see 
definition) and inks the type used in 
printing. The weight of a roller is from 
28 to 50 lbs. 

A person who covers rollers for spinning 
purposes. , 

Men in charge of the mill for rolling rails, 
and of the forge iron, &c. They are 
responsible for the mill being properly 
manned with workmen, and the material 
properly rolled. 

Also men, who, after the puddled iron is left 
by the " shinglers " {see definition), put 
it through various grooves in the " rolls " 
(see definition), and produce biUets of 
square iron or flat bars as required. 

Rollers are round pieces of iron placed in 
the furnace, over which the large plates 
produced in the copper industry roU into 
the furnace and are drawn out again when 
hot. 

The roUey-way is the underground horse- 
road in a mine. Thus, a rolley-wayman 
is similar to a platelayer on a railway, his 
work being to keep the permanent way in 
order, to repair and lift tubs on the way, 
&c., so that no time is lost in getting the 
full tubs to the shaft and the empty ones 
in-bye again. 

The process of straightening, bending, 
twisting, curving, and otherwise shaping 
in the rolls the plates used for vessels. 

Machines used to put a glossy surface on 
sheets after being printed. 

A rolling mills department, where iron is 
produced, may be divided into two 
sections, each consisting of furnaces and 
machinery. The first is where, in furnaces, 
the pig-iron is reduced to wrought-iron, 
and subsequently hammered and rolled 
into puddle-bar. The second section is 
where the puddled bar is, along mth scrap 
iron, treated in heating furnaces, and sub- 
sequently rolled out either as plates or 
bars of various sections required in ship- 
building. In a steel mill the rolling mills 
department consists entirely of furnaces 
and plant for producing plates in the 
various sections required for steel ship- 
building, the steel itself being produced 
in another department. 

Irregularity or indentation in the top or 
bottom of a seam of coal. 

Machines used in the shipbuilding industry 
for the levelling, straightening, bending, 
or twisting of iron or steel plates. They 
are composed of hardened cast metal or 
steel turned into grooves of various 
patterns and sizes, driven by engines, and 
through which hot iron or steel passes, 
and is produced to the size or shape 
required. Plate or sheet rolls have no 
grooves, but present a plain hard face. 

Breaking-down rolls. — The rolls working 
upoA a balance in which the plates are 
first worked. By pressing a lever the 
rolls can be lifted up as to receive a thick 
plate, and by working a screw brought 
close together. 

Finishing rolls. — The finishing rolls is a 
pair of rolls which forms part of the mill 
for rolling out copper sheets to their proper 
length. 

Hard rolls. — The last pair of rolls in which 
the plate is finished. 

Plate rolls. — The plate roll is known as the 
loco plate roll. It is the set of rolls in 



Term. 



Definition. 



Boom 



BOSE IfAILS 



BCSTEK 



BOIABT 

Machines 



BOUGHEES 



EoDGii Stuff 

ClITTERS 



Round Coai, 



ROUNDEES 



Rovers 



Roving Boxes ■ 



ROVING-PRAME ■ 



Royals 



Royalty - 



Rubber -TYKED ' 
Cabs 

Rubbishes 



RUBBLEU 



' which all the very heavy plates are rolled. 
I Plates from five cwt. up to two tons can be 
' worked in these rolls. 
Soft rolls.— The first pair of rolls through 
which the steel goes after coming out of 
the heating furnace. 
[For definition of Calendar Rolls used in 
paper making, see under that heading.] 

A passage driven in a coal seam. (See 
definition of " stoop and room.") (Term 
in use in Scotland only.) 

See definition under " nails." 

A roster or " diagram " (see definition) is a 
table or list used in the railwaj- industry 
setting forth the work to be performed, 
and fixing the rotation in which the men 
are to take duty. 

Machines for knitting looped fabric, but 
difEering from circular machines in having 
tlie needles on a straight bar instead of in 
a circle. These are fed by a traverse 
carried with the thread, the machine work- 
ing by rotation. 

The workers in the iron industry employed 
at the " rolls." 

Also called pressmen ; the men who cut all 
the bottom stuff for boots and shoes (the 
heavy soles, insoles, top-pieces, lifts, welts, 
and clumps, &c.), by means of presses 
(knives cut to the shape of the foot). 

See definition under " coal." 

A country expression for the youths in 
the boot and shoe industry who cannot 
be trusted to cut the best materials, and 
who therefore cut such materials as 
common outsides, fittings, and linings. 
In London they are termed improvers. 

Women minding the rovina; frames, the 
most complicated machinery in jute 
spinning. They are " preparers " of the 
highest class, but bave to exercise more 
attention than skill, as the machine is 
self-acting. 

Machines in which is performed the last 
operation before spinning, by still further 
reducing the sliver of wool to the thickness 
required for convenience in spinning. 

A machine used in the preparatory pro- 
cesses of cotton-spinning for producing 
bobbins for the mvje and throstle-frames. 

Men who get the first chance of dock work, 
and, like a casual labourer, can be paid or 
taken on at any time, but receive no 
week's notice as permanent men do. 

Possession of the minerals, with the right 
of working them. They belong to the 
owner of a freehold, unless stated in the 
title deeds to the contrary. Beneath 
copyhold land the royalty is vested in the 
lord of the manor. 

Hackney carriages, broughams, or hansoms 
having the wheels fitted with rubber tyres. 

A labourer in the slate industry who carries 
away all the material from the rock-man 
the valuable to be made into slates, the 
worthless or rubbish to be thrown away. 

An irregular workman in a slate quarry, 
who is paid at the end of the month by 
the quarry owner for the slate be then 
produces. He obtains his slate-blocks as 
payment from the bargainers for assistance 
rendered to them, This constitutes the 
sole method of learning slate-quarrying 
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BUNKBB 



Runners - 



rukning a 
Ship on End 



Run on 



Sack Wokk 

Sacrifice 1 
Allowanob I 



Sagger House 



Saggers 



Salt-boher 
Men 

Salt Cake 



Salt Cake 
Process 



Salt Heavers - 



Salt Makers 



Salvage Work 



Sample Passer 



and becoming proficient in it, hence all 
boys and beginners are rubblers at first. 

A small iron trolley used in the printing 
industry for shifting stones about ; the 
stones are placed, upright upon it. 

A class of men employed in taking ships on 
short voyages, such as from London to 
Cardifi or Antwerp. They leave the 
vessel at the port of arrival and are paid 
a certain sum for taking her there. Such 
men are employed when the owners do 
not desire to sign on a crew. 

Placing a ship's masts, yards, and rigging 
in their proper positions ready for sea 
again, after such ships have been stripped 
or dismantled. 

The process of placing imitation or spelter 
liolsters on common table knife blades. 
The process is to " fly " (see definition) a 
blade out of sheet steel, then to place the 
" tang " (see definition) in a mould, and 
lastly>to pour zinc in a molten state into 
the mould. This forms a " bolster " («ee 
definition) according to the shape of the 
mould. 

See definition under " work." 

A weekly sum paid by workmen's unions 
to those members who are discharged 
from work because they take an active 
part in their organisation or are too weak 
to make the aver.ige. These latter are 
called sacrificed mun. 

The part of the factory in which the 
" saggers " are kept, and in which the 
"placers" (see definitions) work. Asa 
general rule the entrance to the ovens is in 
the saggerhouse, so that when the men have 
filled the saggers with ware, they can 
conveniently carry them into the ovens. 

Saggers or saggars .'ire a kind of clay boxes, 
made of marl ami used in the potting 
industry ; they arc of various shapes and 
sizes, according to the class of ware 
to be placed in them ; some are round, 
some oval, and some square, varying in 
size from 10 to 60 inches square, and 
from 4 to 20 and 24 inches high, but 
when piled up in the oven each sagger 
covers the one beneath it to protect the 
fine stoneware from immediate contact 
with the smoke and flame. 



See definition of " waller." 

Commercial " sulphate of soda " (see 
definition). 

The process of manfacturing salt cake from 
common salt and Fulphuric acid, used for 
making carbonate of soda, black ash 
(compound of salt cake, limestone, and 
slack, or small coal), or common washing 
soda. 

Men who discharge the salt from the 
barges by heaviny or throwing it up, 
either upon the deck of the barge or into 
a tub so that it can be weighed. 

Term embracing all the men directly 
engaged in the manufacture of white 
salt from brine. 

All work connected with vessels groundsd 
or gone ashore, such as endeavouring to 
get them off the beach or rocks and to 
float them into a dock for repairs. 

A proficient gmelter who chemically tests a 
sample of metal drawn from the furnace 
when to the eyu it seems about the 
desired quality; he also orders it to be 
cast -When it is in the reqaisite state. 



Sashes 



Sash Frames 



Saw Bench 



Sawney 



Saw Spindle 



Scab 



Scaffolds 



SCALEBOARD 



SCALLIWAGS 



Scamping 



Scoop 



Scoop Drivers 



Scotch 
Derrick 
Drivers 

scourgeb 

ScOUItING 



Scraping 



Scrap Iron 
Work 



Definition. 



SOBAPB - 



The sliding or opening portions of a 
window which hold the glass and can be 
opened for purposes of ventilation, &c. 

This refers to the "eased" frames of 
ordinary sashes hung with lines and 
weights. If the frame has more than 
one opening it is called a " casement " 
frame. 

The table, in a slot of which the saw re- 
volves, and along which the wood is slid 
to be cut. 

Term used to denote the accident when all 
the threads in a mule are broken at the 
same time by some faulty action of the 
mule. 

The axle tree of a saw. 

An opprobrious termi synonymous with 
" blackleg " (see definition).! 

Projections formed by adhesion to the walls 
of the materials used in a blast furnace. 
Scaffolds vary considerably in size, some- 
times extending right round the furnaces. 

A kind of large shovel, made of planks, 
which serves as a shoot and guide, down 
which goods are slid from ship to quay. 

An opprobrious term, equal to scamp or 
villain, applied to men who will not work. 

Executing- in a superficial manner ; per- 
forming in a careless, perfunctory manner. 

A scoop in gas making is a piece of steel 
10 feet long, 7^ inches wide at the nose, 
6 inches deep at the end of straps, Sj 

■ inches wide at the straps, and 5 inches 
deep. 

The scoop driver is the man who lifts up 
the " scoop " (see definition) that the 
" front men " (see definition) may place the 
bridle underneath ; he also guides the 
scoop into the retort, turns it over, and 
then brings it back again for filling. 



See definition under " drivers.'' 

A cab-driver who treats his horse with 
undue severity. 

A process done by a scouring-machine, that 
is, a machine consisting of two large 
rollers, by means of which the cloth is 
passed through a trough containing a 
certain solution, and is cleansed thereby. 

Cleaning the spars of » .^hip and parts of 
the hull with a small piece of sharp iron, 
steel, or glass. 

In a large shipyard there is always an 
amount of small pieces of iron called 
scraps. In Government yards, where 
they do not sell old boilers, &c., these are 
broken up and the pieces are placed in 
heaps (scrap heaps) and sold as old iron. 
Men employed at this are s^id to be on 
scrap iron work, ' 

When the bottom of a puddling fi^nace 
requires renewing, malleable scrap-iron is 
put in and burned up till the bottom is 
covered with a poatiing of silica. This 
operation is termed "putting scraps on " 
or " making a bottom." The term scrap 
iron includes all, bad steel and the shavings 
off angle bars, plates, &c., when they are 
cut to their proper dimensions. 

I ;i 
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Term. 



Definition. 



SOBKEITESB OB ' 
SOBBENMEN 



SCBEENING 



ScBBW CoiiUEBB 



SCBEWING 



sceewing 
Machine 

scbibbling 



[^Scribbling 1 
Machines j 

scuppeiis 



sctjefing 
Betobtb 



SCUTOH-MiLL - 



Men at bank who shovSl the coals over the i 
flat of the screens into the waggons and ] 
clean them, i.e., pick out the pyrite stones | 
(composed of iron and sulphur), foul coal, 
brasses, and other impuritieg. 

The screen is a frame 4 or 5 feet wide and 
from 12 to 15 feet loi^, the upper side of 
which inclines &om the settle-boards down 
to the top of the waggon. It is fiimished 
with iron or metjJ i bars placed at a \ 
distance of from a| quarter to three- 1 
quarters of an inch a jart, upon which the ; 
coals are teemed as thiey are drawn out of 
the pit. The coals ^hich pass over the 
screen are sent away as merchantable ; 
and the small coal which passes through 

I between the bars falls 'into a small hopper 
or box, whence it is ta^en to the apparatus 
to undergo a second screening. 

The act of passing,.. coal over screens or 
sieves, which are fixed 6r 'niovable, in 
order to extract the dfist. 

Steamers employed in carrying coal and 
driven by a screw. 

(a.) The uniting by screw bolts and nuts 
the component parts of a structure. 

(5.) The operation of cutting a screw thread 
upon a bolt or in a nuf,, plate, or piece of. 
metal. 

Standard screw machine used in the boot 
and shoe industry. 

After wool has been "jsorted," " washed," 
"dried," "teazed," or "willeyed" (to 
loosen the Jocks "felted" by the washing;, 
"burred" (when necessary to remove 
seeds, &c.), " blended " (in grades and 
colours), and " oiled " (to soften and 
reduce friction), it is scribbled, which is a 
process in the nature of " carding." 

The scribbling-engine consists of series of 
combinations of foUers clothed with 
" cards " (fine smooth wire-points to the 
number of 56,000,000) to winch the wool 
is fed, and divided into its fibres without 
breakage, and crossed and blended into a 
misture of homogeneous density. Thus 
the natural order of the fibres is re- 
arranged, so as readily afterwards to take 
the form of a thread. Scribbling does not 
lay them in parallel lines, but mixes and 
crosses all the fibres long and short, curly 
and straight, uniformly, and a steel wire 
comb or dofBng-knife, the width. of the 
roller, with a shaving-stroke to the surface 
of the last card-roller,! removes them in a 
continuous fleecy web, ready to he rolled 
iuto the "sliver" (or first stage of the 
untwisted yam) by the " condenser." 

Machines which prepare the blended raw 
materials for the condensers in the wool 
industry. (See " scribbling " above.) 

Scuppers are (a) the openings or channels 
in the upper deck of ships intended to carry 
ofF water that may be thrown over from 
the sea or used in washing the decks ; and 
(6) also the pipes for conveying the waste 
water and matter fr6m the intermediate 
and protective deck to the bilges. Scup- 
pers are similar to sink, bath, and other 
waste pipes in domestic use. 

Eemoving from the retorts the accumula- 
tions of hard carbon which form from 
time to time, in the interior of the 
retorts. ' .• ' 

A flax scuteh-mill is a, building where flax 
is received from the field and the fibre 
separated from the husk by the action of 
fluted rollers and other machinery pre- 
paratory to the spinning. 



SBiBOBND Coal See definition under "coal." 



Term. 



Seals 

Seam 
Seamebs - 

Seam Kip 



Second-class 
Boats 



Sectional Ibon 
Secubing 



Seed-crushess 



Definition. 



A pile cut fabric having a cotton back and 
silk pile face. It is usually made from 
Ti^ssah silk, and is dyed a dark brown or 
black to imitate the real seal skins. 



A stratum or b^d' o!f coal. 
I. to VI.) 



{See diagrams 



Self-actobs 



Semi-dbied 1 
Bbicks / 



Set 



Set-out Tttb - 



Sett ^ 



Sett' 



Sett ' 
Settee 

Settee Oct 



Settees - 
Setting 



Workers' (females) of machines for joining 
or seaming together the selvedge fabiics 
(i.e., fabrics with a woven border of 
closer work) used in making socks and 
stockiligs. 

The ripping or tearing of the seams or 
joints of a boiler, caused by a too sudden 
expansion or contraction, &c. 

An inferior class of " deep-sea tugs " (see 
definition) as distinct from the "third- 
class boats " which do river work only; ' 

See definition under " iron." 

Kxing and securing the piles used in pier- 
buil&ng, &c., in a vertical position by 
means of timber, shoreSj'Struts (supports), 
and braces (used for holding together), 

(a.) The master seed-crusher is the pro- 
prietor of a mill for crushing seed and 
thereby extracting the oil. 

(6.) A workman seed-crusher is one engaged 
in the manipulation of cotton seed, lin- 
seed, and the like, in a seed-crushing 
mill. 

Spinning machinery driven wholly by steam 
power. 

Bricks manufactured from clay, one half 
dry and the other half damp. This 
method dispenses with the use of water 
and the grinding of clay which is required 
for other kinds of bricks. 

A set is the quantity of seed placed in the 
press or machineryj &c., the manipulation 
of whicli occupies from 15 to 30 minutes 
and forms one operation. 

A tub of coal insufficiently filled by a miner. 
The hewer who fills the tub prefers usually 
to forfeit payment for it rather than to 
reduce his average by reckoning the short 
weight. 

Sett stone is a quaUty of stone composed 
chiefly of granite', and largely used for 
street-paving purposes. 

A piece of bar-iron bent to the same curva- 
ture or shape that an iron pipe is required 
to take. The'question whether the fitter 
should make the sett and the plumber 
bend the pipe to the shape is one of the 
disputed points with regard to the demar- 
cation of shipbuilding work. 

A sett consists of one scribbler and one 
condenser. 

A bargain-setter (or letter) is the official 
who sets or lets the contract to the quarry- 
men.' 

An underor Jissistant foreman of joiners or 
leading joiner, whose work is to accurately 
set or line out every detail of each piece of 
■joinery. ^ He also measures off the quan- 
tities of material J:ec[uired, and must be 
well versed in architect's drawings and 
specifications. i ^ •! 

The men in the baking industry who set, 
i.e., put the bread into the oven. 

Sometimes termed" letting," is a term used 
in the slate industry, and means agreeing 
upon a contract for a month. The quarry- 
men Wotk on a portion of rock 9 yard* 
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Term. 




Setting of") 
THE Brick/ 

SETTING-OFr 



Setttng the "1 
Sponge ,' 



Setting Tkees 

Setting TrPE - 
Seit Quabbies 

Set Wages 

Shafting 



Shale 



Share Barges - 
Shearing ' 



Shearing ^ 



Shearing 1 
Machine j 



vide, with th? height of the gallery vary- 
. ing horn 50 to 60 feet ; this is called their 
"bargain," and is re-let or re-set to them 
ereiy month at a certain price, which may 
or may not vary each month. 

The fixing of the bricks in the kiln. 

Duplicating the iron plates from the " tem- 
plate " (see d^nition), that is, marking 
upon the surface of a plate the position 
and number of holes that have to be 
punched through it ; also lining off the 
exact size and shape required to make it 
fit its position on the ship. 



In the baking industry the universal 
practice of putting together yeast (see 
definition), water and flour for the purpose 
of fermentation previous to making the 
dough for bread is termed setting the 
sponge, " stirring up," and " fermenting." 
The late Mr. Nevill, of London, adopted 
the plan of putting the yeast, water, salt, 
and flour together and making the dough 
without the sponge stage, but the system 
does not appear to recommend itself to 
those who wish to have fine-looking bread 
where appearance is necessary for com- 
petition in the open market. 

The placing of timber props to support the 
roof in a coal mine. 

■See definition under " hand setting." 

A number of mines or quarries taken on 



A fixed weekly wage, apart altogether from 
piece-work. 

The axle, tree ^(usually running the length 
of the building) of the band wheels by 
means of which the bands transmit the 
motion to the saws. (See a/«o definition of 
" lengths of shafting.") 

A geological term for blue lias forma- 
tion, 2.6., a formation of argillaceous 
limestone, &c., underlying the oolitic 

, system, and exhibiting a laminated struc- 
ture split up more or less perfectly in the 
line of bedding. It is generally found 
adjacent to coal, sometimes forming the 
roof, sometimes the floor of the seam. 

See definition under " barges." 

The cutting or Iqpping-ofE (in the ship- 
building industry) pf any surplus material 
after the exact size of plate required is 
outlined. The machine for this purpose 
may be either a double-ended steam 
shearing machine, or a combination shear- 
ing and punching machine. (See defini- 
tion of " punching.") 

When the plateSimade in the copper industry 
are rolled in the " breaking down roll " 
(gee definition) they have to be cut up 
into pieces with a shears, and this work 
is known as shearing. When the sheets 
have passed through the " drawing-on 
rolls," and before they go to the " finish- 
ing rolls," they have to be cut to pattern 
and to weight. Also, when the sheet is 
rolled out to its proper length and width, 
all the rough edges have to be removed ; 
this work is also known as shearing. 
Again, all sheets and plates have to be 
cut to a gauge, and this work is also 
called shearing. 

A machine having knives to remove the 
rough fibre from the face of mats, a 
process preceding the finishing-off by 
h^d. , . 



Shear Men 



Shears 



Sheathing "I 
Shijps j" 



Sheers 



Sheet Makers 
Sheet Eoval - 

Sheets 



Shell-platers 



Shell-plating 



Shklls 



Sheraton Work 
Shifters ' 



Shifters ^ 



Shiftme.n 



Shifting 1 
Money J 

Shift Systems 



Men whq put iron or steel into the shears 
(i.e., a m^achine for cutting hot or cold 
iron or steel), and square it and cut it miu 
the required lengths before sending it into 
the shipyard. 

A pair of shears are two spars lashed to- 
, gether at the upper ends with the lower 
ends apart, erected to lift any weight 
where a single spar is insufficient. 

The operation of fitting wood over steel 
decks and over the bottoms of steel and 
iron ships from the load-line down to the 
keel. The bottoms of ships are sheathed 
to permit their being coppered or covered 
with yellow metal (a composition of two- 
thirds copper and one-third zinc). 

An engine consisting of two or three spars 
or columns either of wood, iron, or steel, 
erected for tjie purpose of putting on 
board ships the masts, guns, boilers, and 
such heavy weights. Some sheers are 
fixed at a certain angle, but others can be 
raised or dropped perpendicularly. 

Manufacturers who work sheet mills, as 
distinguished from plates and strip mills. 

A stone used in the printing industry, 2.5 
by 19 inches in size ; the thickness is the 
same as a " sheet crown " (see definition 
of " crown stone "). 

This term distinguishes the thinner from the 
thicker plates used in ship-building and 
engine-building ; a plate one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness would be called a sheet ; 
above that thickness it would be called a 
" plate." 

^e definition of " inside platers " under 
" platers." 

The series of shell plates (also called " skin 
plates " or " shells ") that are fitted and 
rivetted to the ribs of the ship. ■ These are 
caulked and made water-tight before the 
ship is launched. 

The outside scantling or skin of a vessel 
ranging from keel to gunwale and from 

stem to stern. 

See definition under " work." 

Shift-men, i.e., underground workmen 
employed at miscellaneous work, such as 
timbering, keeping the roUey-way, taking 
up bottom stone or taking down top to 
make height wbere necessary, setting 
doors, building stoppings, clearing falls of 
stones, &c. 

Children (frequently half-timers) who shift 
the full bobbins from the roving frames 
used ia the jute industry, and replace 
them with empty ones. Shifters are 
supervised by the "forewoman of the 
shifters," a responsible post and the 
highest paid to which spinners attain. 

Term synonymous with " oncost men " (see 
definition), 

See definition under " money." 

Double shift. — The double or night shift 
system is that of working a pit both night 
and day, with two sets of hewers and one 
set of " repairers," each working a speci- 
fied number of hours. 

Single shift. — Under the single or day shift 
system only one set of hewers are worked, 
the rep^ing work being done by night. 

Foreshifis and Backshifts. — One set or 
shift go underground early in the morn- 
ing at 4.30 or 5 a.m.; these are called 

I 4 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Sbinglebs 



Shipbuildebs ■ 



Shipbuilding 



■ Shipbuilding \ 
Depabtment J 

Ship \ 

Caepentebs / 

Ship Join ess 

Shipiien - 



Shippees - 



Shipping 1 
Smiths / 

Ships' Castings 



Ships' Husband 



Ship Smiths 

Ships' 1 

Plumbebs j 

Ships' Wats 



Shipwrights 



"foreshift men." The second set go 
underground about 9 a.m., and are called 
" backshiff men ." 

NigMshifl. — Term used to denote the third 
set of men who, under the double-shift 
system, work during the night. 

Off-hand sAt/l.— When a man, usually paid 
for his work by the yard, score, or ton, is 
temporarily consigned to do some other 
work at a fixed datal wages, he is said to 
be working an off-havd shift. Such men 
would consist of stonemen, shifters, and 
tub loaders. This term is in use in 
North of England mines, and is synony- 
mous with the Scotch term " oncost 
labour." 

Men who, by means of large steam or other 
hammers, shingle or shape puddled iron 
bars, or steel, to the required size for 
entering the " rolls " (see definition). 

(a.) The term shipbuilders, as applied to 
employers, denotes owners and managers 
of establishments for building ships either 
of wood or of iron. 

(6.) The term shipbuilders, as applied to 
workmen, comprises all the skilled classes 
engaged in the construction of ships, such 
as shipwrights, joiners, carpenters, fitters, 
rivetters, caulkers, drillers, platers, 
moulders, &c. 

Shipbuilding, as distinguished from " marine 
engineering " (see definition), consists of 
the construction of the hull, masts and 
spars, cabins, &c., also arranging and 
fitting up outfit of all vessels. 

See definition under " departments in a 
shipbuilding yard." 

See definition of " carpenters.' " 

See definition of " joiners.'' 

In this case the term shipmen applies to 
coal porters who unload ships as distinct 
firom those who work in barges or at 
railways or coal merchants' wharves. 
(C. 27,839.) 

Used here to denote the men employed in put- 
ting cargo on board a ship. Used generally 
to denote merchants who ship their own 
cargo, or agents who contract to ship 
cargo. (B. 11,553, 13,551.) 

See definition under " smiths." 

Cast-iron work used in the construction of 
ships' hulls. 

Here used as a synonym of '■ chandler " (see 
definition). Generally used in reference 
to it, person, such as an old sea captain, 
appointed by a shipowner as a marine 
superintendent, to see that all needful 
repairs are done, and that proper stores 
are put on board a vessel previous to her 
starting on a voyage. (B. 11,299, 11,301, 
14,137-8, 14,754.) 

See definition under " smiths." 

See definition under " plumbers." 

The longitudinal timbers laid under a ship, 
and on which the cradle is built up for 
launching her into the water. 

The term shipwrights was formerly applied 
to the builders of the old wooden vessels, 
but though the introduction of iron and 
steel shipbuilding has almost abolished 
wooden shipbuilding the term has been 
retained, and is now applied in private 
firms to workers in wood, and in Her 
Majesty's Dockyards to workers in wood. 



Shiptards 
Shoddy 



iron, and steel — a branch of skilled 
mechanics who serve an apprenticeship of 
six or seven years. In the evidence the 
term shiptoriphts is used in two senses, 
(u.) It is used in the universal sense, 
when referring to the class of men in 
private shipyards frequently spoken of as 
" carpenters " (see definition) or ship car- 
penters, whose duties vary somewhat in 
different localities but generally relate to 
woodwork, though they frequently include 
placing frames and beams of iron, steel, or , 
composite ships in position, and securing 
them, fitting and fixing armour plates, and 
several other jobs of a similar character. 
Some of these duties are preparing the 
blocks in which the keel of a ship is laid, 
and afterwards cutting off all props, &c., 
necessary for holding up the iron plates or 
ribs whilst the " shell " (see definition) is 
being built up, fitting up sailors' bunks, 
laying all decks and ceiling, setting up 
staging, laying the ways for launching, 
and generally executing all the rough and 
heavy woodwork about a ship, and con- 
nected with its construction. (6.) It is 
also used in the local sense in which it is 
understood in the dockyards, as applied 
to a class of artisans whose duties include 
all those of (a) and, in addition, the pre- 
paration, fitting, and fixing in place of all 
the interior structural arrangements of 
ships ; the plating of ships ; the pre- 
paration, fitting, and securing of all 
pumping, ventilation, and drainage ar- 
rangements ; the fitting of sliding water- 
tight door frames, sluice valves, torpedo 
tubes, and all castings which penetrate » 
ship's bottom, decks, or sides ; the manu- 
facture of all hinged water-tight doors, 
scuttles, gun ports, and armour gratings ; 
the sheathing of iron or steel ships with 
wood and copper or other metal ; the 
entire work of building wooden ships when 
required ; the planking of composite ships ; 
the laying, securing, and caulking of wood 
decks over the thickness {e.g., Ij ins.) 
specified in the " joiners' " lists of demar- 
cation of work ; [" caulkers "(see definition) 
are regularly employed at caulking wood 
decks, but shipwrights are also expected 
to do that work when required ; ] the work 
of trimming and fastening wood backing 
for armour plates, and the fixing and 
securing of armour plates ; the manufacture 
of masts and spars for ships, whether 
made of wood or iron; the building of 
boats ; and a variety of other occupations. 
Until a few years ago dockyard ship- 
wrights' duties were even more extensive, 
for they then did a great deal of the 
machine work now performed by skilled 
labourers ; the bending of frames and 
plates now executed by blacksmiths was 
also performed by them, as was the curving 
and bending of armour plates, now executed 
by tie manufacturers, to moulds supplied. 
Shipwrights also make the patterns for all 
pieces of work which they fit in place, and 
of which castings are required. They also 
supply to smiths moulds or sketches of all 
forgings required, measure the plates and 
mark them for the "drillers" (see 
definition), and instruct the "rivetters" 
(see definition) as to the size of bolt re- 
quired, &c. Latterly, too, some few 
shipwrights who, being ex-dockyard ap- 
prentices, and, as such, having served one 
year of their apprenticeship at the fitters' 
shop, have been retained there, and 
are employed making sliding water-tight 
doors. Much of the work above enumerated 
is included in the term "fitting" (see 
definition) ; and the workers in iron and 
steel are frequently termed "iron ship, 
builders " (see definition). 

The yards where vessels are built. 

A technical term in use in the heavy 
woollen district of Yorkshire, of which 
Dewsbury and Batley form the centre. 
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Definition. 



Shokino I 
Smiths J 

Shooting ' 



Shooting ^ 



Shooting 1 
Flour J 



Shoots - 



Shop-DAT 

Shops 



Shop 

Stewards 

AND CON- 
TKACTOBS 



Shoke 



Shored up 



It refers to the material made from soft 
all-wool rags, without much twist in 
them, such as socks and stockings, torn 
up into shreds, and odds and ends 
of all sorts imported from the Con- 
tinent as distinct from the material made 
from newly manufactured woollens or 
cottons. 

See definition under " smiths." 

The process by which the iron which is 
to form the " holster " (see definition) and 
"tang" (see definition) in a genuine 
hand-foreed table blade is welded to the 
steel of the blade. 

The operation of emptying the sacks of coal 
into the consumer's cellars or stores. 

In the baking industry the flour loft is 
usually over the bakehouse and oven, and 
the flour is emptied down the shoot 
through the floor out of the sacks or bags 
straight into the troughs in which the 
dough is made. This operation is uni- 
versally termed shooting flour. 

Sometimes spelt " shutes," are movable iron 
spouts (attached to the "tip"), down 
which the coals are dropped into the 
ship's hold. This term is principally 
used in Wales ; in the North of England 
it is called a spout. {See definition of 
" upshoot.") 

A technical term used on railway s to mean 
a day off work. 

Black shop. — Abbreviation for blackleg 
shop, a shop which is blocked to unionists 
by the employer who objects to employ 
unionist labour. 

Blacksmith's shop. — The workshop of a 
blacksmith where the furnace and anvil, 
&c., is situated. 

Boiler shop. — A workshop where iron 
boilers for steam-engines are constructed 
from boiler plates (flat sheets of irou) as 
bought to complete tested boilers. 

Bridge shop. — A workshop where bridges 
are erected. 

Erecting shop. — The shop which receives 
the main parts of engines from the 
" fitting shops," and in which those parts 
are erected or put together. 

Fitting shop. — The shop in which the parts 
of engines for small machines are pre- 
pared in detail by handwork with files and 
chisels. 

Smith's shop. — See definition of " black- 
smith's shop." 

Tool shop.— The shop in which the larger 
parts of the engines are prepared. 

Men appointed either by .the squad in 
which they are^ working or by the lodge 
or branch of the association to which they 
belong to collect members subscriptions, 
to call all meetings of the squad in the 
case of any grievances, and to act as over- 
seers or agents of the branch, although: 
appeals against the decision can ,he ad- 
dressed to a general meeting of the 
members. 

The expression to shore vessels is in general 
use among shipwrights, and means to put 
temporary stints (i.e., pieces of timber 
obHquely placed to support a rafter) at 
the sides of vessels to keep them upright 
and in position. 

The operation resorted to in the case of 
buildings considered unsafe by a surveyor, 
or when works are undergoing extensive 
alteration, by propping the walls with " die 
squares" (heavy timbers), "stretchers," 
"needles," brick "grips," "dog-irons," 
and " collar straps," shoring wedges, &c. 



Term. 



Shovelling 
Work 



Showfdl- 



}■ 



Shunter 
Engine 
Driveus 



Shunters 



Side and ] 

Main Drains I 



SiDE-MINDERS 
SiDE-PIECERS 



Definition, 



Sides 



Side Stkikku- 



A term applying to gas-works where no 
machinery or scoops are used for charging 
the " retorts " (see definition). 

Another term for hansom cab, which was 
named after its inventor, Mr. Hansom. 

This term is applied to the drivers of 
engines employed in stations and yards, 
whose sole duty is the shunting of vehicles 
into suitable order for making up trains 
for despatch. 

This term is applied to men at large pas- 
senger stations, whose duties are to attend 
to the shunting and coupling and im- 
coupling of carriages, &c., for arrangement 
into trains as required. 

A modern invention instead of " scuppers " 
and " bilges " (see definitions) on board 
of the war ships recently built. 

Young persons (all females) whose duties are 
to piece up the ends in the spinning frame. 

Boys about 16 are called "little piecers"; 
and young men from about 16 to 21 are 
called ". big piecers " ,• these develop into 
mule-spinners. They are termed piecers 
because they assist the mule-spinner or 
minder in piecing up broken threads. 

A tcrin used to denote the number of 
spindles on one side of a spinning or two- 
folding frame which is " minded " or 
attended to by a spinner or twister. The 
number of spindles in spinning and two- 
folding frame varies in accordance with 
the width of the mills in which they are 
placed, but the standard of payment is by 
sides. 

A person who strikes on chain with a sledge 
hammer, and who assists the " welder " 
(see definition) generally. 



Siemens 
Martin 
Process 

Silica 



}See I 
iiiak 



Silver Buffing 



Silver Filing - 



Silver 

FiNlSHIN 



«} 



lefiuition 
king." 



under " processes in' steel 



Silversmith 



U 78820, 



Pure silicic acid^ i.e., a composition of 
silicon with oxygen, a light white powder, 
inodorous and insipid. Bonk crystal, flint, 
and other varieties of quartz, are nearly 
pure silicic acid. 

A process by which the men called' silver 
buffers remove all the surface marks 
found on the article in course of manu- 
facture. It is done by bringing the metal 
into contact with a piece of leather having 
a smooth surface and swiftly revolving in 
a machine with a constant application o f 
Kent sand. This process takes place 
before the article is silver-plated. 

A process by which the men called silver 
fliers remove the rough edges or surface 
of spoons and forks before they are 
" buffed " (see definition of " silver buf- 
fing"). This process applies to cast work 
as distinct from that which is wrought. 

A very delicate process by which the men 
called silver flnishers remove every mark 
or scratch found upon the finished plated 
article, and perfect the colour as nearly 
as possible. 

After the bodies and parts of silver goods 
have been shaped by the " stamping " 
process (see definition) . the silversmith 
puts them together, completing the struc- 
tural process and practically making the 
article. In the Britannia metal trade the 
workman corresponding to the silversmith 
is called the " maker up" (see defi- 
nition). 
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Silver SiAMPrNG 



Definition. 



SiNGLB 

Cylinder 

Machines , 

Single or 
Day Shift 

Size 



Skin Plates 
Skip - 

Skips 



Skip Wokk 
Slab 

Slab Trcck 



Slack Goal 



Slag 



Slaggees 



Slaked - 



Slapping 



Slapi'ing and' 
Banging j 



The process by which hollow ware (snch as 
teapot bodies) is produced. A steel die 
is cut the shape of the article required 
and put under a heavy stamp, which 
presses the " die " and forces it into the 
same shape ; thus it is ready for making 
up. It i^ the first process after the metal 
is produced. 



See definition of " Wharfdale machines." 



Sei definition under " shift systems.'' 

A glutinous substance made up of various 
ingredients, used in dressing warps to 
make them smoother and stronger, thus 
preparing them for the process of 
weaving. Formerly this was done to 
strengthen the threads only, and make 
them better to weave, but latterly, it is 
alleged, considerably more of this glutinous' 
substance has been added by some firms,! 
with the object of making the cloth 
heavier, and .fuller, to meet the demand 
of some foreign market, though it is a 
system of adulteration. 

See definition of '• shell plating." 

A large strong basket used in a cotton or 
woollen mill. 

Skips are a kind of bucket used for lifting 
coals from barges. Patent skips gr 
" grabs " (seft definition) are self-filling, 
and have simply to be lowered into the 
coals. 

See definition under " work." 

A ^lab used in the printing industry, is 
generally made of iron ; it takes ink from 
one rftller and feeds the other rollers used 
for inking the type. 

A truck (usually running along a tramway) 
on which the men place slate blocks or 
slabs. Slate slabs are sheets or plates ,ot 
slate. Those of first quality are sawn all 
round and. split as near the thickness 
required as possible. Sorted slabs are of 
all lengths and breadths. Some slabs are 
sawn to order. Ended slabs are those 
sawn at the ends only. Second-quality 
slabs are unplaned- 

See definition under " coal." 



The refuse produced when limestone and 
ironstone are mixed in a blast furnace;; 
also vitreous matter which collects on the 
sides and bars of furnaces, and of boiler 
fires, produced from the earthy matter of 
iron ore. Blast-furnace slags are essen- 
tially silicates of lime and alumina, fre- 
quently called cinder. 

Thdse in the blast furnace industry who 
attend to the slu^ as it is run down the 
trough prepared for it into bogies or ladles 
(i.e., large vessels used for receiving 
steel, &c., in a molten state as it comes 
from the converter) to be carried away. 
Their work is called slagging. 

To slake lime is to apply water to burned 
limestone so as to make it into a powder 
by chemical action. 

Breaking out openings in a solid work in 
operation in building. 

The opening or closing of the lock doors on 
rivers and canals and winding or lowering 
of the lock paddles or sluice gates (for 
raising or lowering the boats) without care 
or respect for life, boats, car^, or pro- 
perty. 



Definition. 



Slate Bill 



Slate Club "1 
System J 



Slatebb 



Slate Veins 



Slaying 



Slides 



Slingbrs 



Slip 



Slips 



Slipway - 



Slivbe 



Slopers 



The original payment due to a slate quarry- 
man upon which poundage is reckoned at 
.so much per thousand slates. 

A club formed for mutual benefits and 
worked on a system of which the cardinal 
principle is that any balance shall be 
divided at the end of each year, by this 
means wiping everything off the slate 
and ma&ing a fresh start. QSee definition 
under "^Birmingham system.") 

Artisans who fix the. slates and tiles for the 
covering of buildings. 

The layer of argillaceous («.e., of the 
nature of cla^)^.sohi^t (Gr. axurrq^, .split) 
or mountain rock, a stone which readily 
splits into plates. (At the Dinorwic 
quarries there a,re five distinct vems.) 

After^ the warp has been taken through the 
"lieal4^" it is drawn through the 
weavers' "reed" or slay by a reed 
hook or slay knife, two threads through 
each dent or split of the reed for plain 
cloth, three, four, five, or six threads 
through one interval for different makes. 
" Sleyers " do this work (see diagram 
XVjl.). 

'. - 
Coverings to an opening in a kiln used in 

the blast fviruace industry, so constituted 

that on being withdrawn,' they allow the 

material in the kiln to fill a barrow 

placed underneath. When the barrow is 

full the supply can be stopped with ease 

by replacing the slide. Slides are in 

general use in. England, but not in 

Scotland. 

When armour plates, stem pieces, propeller 
sections, and other heavy material, require 
cutting, sliaping, planing, drilling, punch- 
ing, &c., they have to be placed upon the 
machine for that purpose. Many of the 
pieces are awkward in shape, and these 
must be hoisted and deposited by means 
of a chain and slings. The man who puts 
then} on the slings is called the slinger. He 
is responsible for the safety of the article 
and also of the machine upon which it is 
to be put, The operation is termed 
slinging. • After the article is raised, a 
" traveller," i.e., a travelling crane, is 
generally .used to convey it into position, 
since such a crane can be made to move 
both the length and breadth of the shop. 
" Steam travellers " (see definition), how- 
ever, are sometimes used. 

A narrow dock or place having a gradual 
descent on the bank of a river convenient 
for shipbuilding and for hauling up a 
ship. 

A synonym with .pleavages, i.e., natural 
slanting bleaks forming smooth partings 
in a seam of coal. These breaks generally 
run parallel to each other at distances 
varying from a few inches to a few feet, 
and sometimes extending into the roof or 
floor. CSee diagrams II. and III.) 

(o.) The timber construction upon which a 

new ship is built. 
(6,) A patent slip by means of which a 

vessel can be hauled out of the water for 

painting or repairs. 

Cotton as it comes out of each machine 
from the carding machine onwards. When 
it finally reaches the spinner it has 
developed into thread. 

Slopers or sloping retorts, used in gas- 
making, are retorts of the new system 
built in a slanting manner so that the 
coal will run down them instead of having 
to be thrown in with a shovel or put in 
with a scoop. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Slop-da Sh \ 
Work J 

Slop Trade 



Slotters 



Slow-boats 
Slubbing ' 



Slubbing' 



SLUGGEIi 



SHJMMINO 



Slumped 



Small Chain 
Trade 



Shall Coal 



Small River \ 
Boats J 



Small Rumners 
Shall Sloop - 

Smart-money - 
Smelters 



Smelting 
Department 



Smiths - 



The production 9? the jeny builder ; 
scaiupiu'g. ' ' T , 

Orders received from wholesale clothing!; 
houses milking ready-mades, suits, and 
overcoats. 

; :. - ■'■■! , ' ' 

AVorSinien eiigagpd in engineering who tend ! 
a machine which has! a vertical slide or' 
movable parts whereon is fixed a steel tooj ; 
whiofiiiJOQts, or slots off, portions of the i 
material, on< which it is operating. ' 

■See definition under " boats." 

A sZaftiis apart of a thread that is thicker' 
than -another part. ' Stubbing is (combed|] 
Wool brought to the dyehouse to be dyefl] 
before mannfaotjure into pieces. | 

Reducing the ." sliver "in thickness by taking ' 
it from the drawing or carding machined : 
and passing it through the stubbing frama.l, 
This,process of thijinint! is the first pro-" 

' cess m which the sliver is placed upon a ', 
bobbin, and it is continued with fineti' 
frames (called " intermediate " f ramesj) •' 
and still finer (called " roving " frames),'; 
until finally the sliver is thread ready for ; 
" spinning." 

A machine which makes and drives into the i 
bottoms of boots very thick rivets or; 
sprigs called .sZmjts, muds, or studs, to make ; 
the soles wear longer. 

A slang term applied to the action of 
gangers («ee definition of " gauging ") 
in the Royal Atsenal, &c., when they pass ' 
cartridges by the handful instead of sub- i 
mitting them to the proper tests. 1 

The. expression,^ as here used, means, 
" aggregated,". That is, instead of detail- i 
ing the hours for each day, the Witness j 
gave the aggregate number of hours j 
worked intone week or in one fortnight. | 
(B. 26,511.) 




This branch includes all sizes, from No. 12 ' 
W.G. (wire gauge, a steel disc with numer-' 
ous slots which are numbered from No. 0,; 
largest size, downward to about 30) tbi 

W:G. -■"-■ /; 

See definitipn under " coal." 



See definition under " boats." 



See definition under " cokemen." 

A term applied to English vessels with one 
mast, used for coasting purposes. A sloop 
is tisiially iiiider iOO tons. 

S6e definition iinder "money." ; 

The furnace men who smelt the pig-iroh^ 
and convert it into ingots of steel fof 
boiler plates or shipbuilding purposes. 

The department where the raw material,) 
such as ores, is smelted furnace after furnac^ 
until it becomes pure copper and ready to 
be worked, in the. mills or finishing depart- 
ment. , The fflcn ,;Torking in this depart- 
ment are called smelters. 



Smiths as distinguished from pansmit%^ 
{see definition) are the ordinary blacks 
smiths or general smiths. 

The term smiths has been used through- 
out the evidence as an abbreviation for 
"blacksmiths " (see definition), but it may 
also include " whitesmiths," i.e., tinsmiths 
and workers in .metals who finish off iron 
work. 



Smiths' Shop 

Smoke 
Inspectors 



Snatching 



Angle-iron smiths. — Smiths who.se work is 
alihost exclusively Confined to manipulat- 
ing, forgmg, ^ud welding angle iron, i.e.. 
iron rolled in iin angle pattern (thus 
>T2), Or "bltlb iron" ^ee diagram 
VII.), use4 for making different parts of 
A vessel, bbil«-s', bridges, girders, &o. 
Angle smiths, as they are commonly 
called, work in fires as blacksmiths do. 

Bldch'smiths.^tn the shipbuilding and 
engineering indirttries the duties of 
blabksmithsbi: smiths (skilled tradesmen) 

• comprise the forging or rough initial 
manufacture out ol irjan or steel of a 
great inaiiy of the wrought portinns of a 
ship's hull and fittings (whether formed of 
solid materials or iroil or steel angles), 
portions of machinffery, repairs of machine 
tools and hand tools ■ for iron work, iron 
pillars, rails of stanchions, block bindings, 
hookB, boats' davits, &c. The bending of 
ff'aines, the bevelling and a considerable 
part of the beading of iron and steel 
angles, and the bending of twisted platesj 
although formerly the work of shipwrights, 
iio'il- fotrh part'of a blacksmith's duties. 
As illustrating the distinction between the 
work of a " shipwright " (see definition) 
and that of a smith, it may be said that 
it was generally Sufficient to determine 
whether the iron or steel material of 
which tlie job is comppsed needed to be 
heated (by forge, fire, and liimaces) in 
the course of manufacture. If so, the 
work belonged to a smith, but if the 
material could' be 'wrought cold, it was 
the shipwright's duty to do it. " Ship- 
wrights" are now, however, more gene- 
rally known as ship's carpenters, and 
blacksmitlis do all their former work. 

Boiler-smiths. — See under " flangers." 

Copperstiiiths. — Smiths working in copper, 
chiefly employed in locomotive and 
shipbuilding establishments ; they make 
cupolas or domfes; bend and fix copper 
and other pipes 'in the engines, make the 
huge air -tubes for the ship, &c. Copper- 
smiths frequently combine the trade of 
brazier and,tinplate worker. 

Country smiths. — Blacksmiths in rural 
districts , engaged in shoeing horses, 
repairing agricviltural implements, &c. 

Engine smiths. — Smiths who devote them- 
selves entirely to " engine forgings." 

Jobbing smiths. — Smith» who work either 
at the forge or at the vice, and are largely 
6npafi|e(l on T)uilding ' material and house 
furnjlhiiigi 

Shipr smiths. — Smiths who devote them- 
selves entirely to the " spar and mast 
mounting " and to " forgiugs " for the 
keels of ships and to similar purely 
technitial work connected with ship- 
building. 

Shipping smiths. — A term here used as 
synonymous with " ship smiths." (A, 
23,533:) 

Shoeing smiths. — Smiths who devote them- 
selves entirely to shoeing horses. 

See definition under " shops." 

Government inspectors who have legal right 
to enter any mill at any time and examine 
the furnaces, economisers, &c. 

A siisppnsion of work for half-an-hour for 
refreshment by the cpUiers in a Leicester 
mine. The time wl^en snap is taken is 
usually from 11.30 to| 12 a.m. In Durham 
arid Northumljerland it is termed " bait- 
time." 



Snatching a victory by getting an advance 
ill ' wages. The memod employed is to 
choose a time -*hen the masters are 
divided in opinion as to the wisdom of 
giving or resisting the demand for an 
increase in wages. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Snigging - 



SoD& Finishers 



Soft or Mahu- 

eactdking 

Coal 

Soft Bolls 

soldebers 



SORTBS 



Spade Work 



Spales 



SpALLEftS ■ 



Span 



Spars 



S.'ECIES Fj: ri 



Spelteu 



Term used in the hosiery industry to 
describe cases in which the thread is 
partly cat and escapes the notice of the 
menders ; it is caused chiefly by the 
fashioning points when the yam comes off 
the spool or bobbin rather tight. 

The workmen employed in the department 
where soda ash is finally treated, and the 
last of ■various processes necessary for the 
manufacture of the article completed. 



See definition under " coal." 



See definition under "rolls." 

Men in the Royal Arsenal who solder tins 
and cases for ammunition, i.e., apply the 
solder, a metallic cement consisting of an 
alloy which has an affinity for both metals 
to be united. 

The bottle-sorter is a man in the glass bottle 
industry who examines the bottles when 
they reach the warehouse to see that they 
are perfect and of good quality as regards 
workmanship and colour. 

In the chemical industry filling bleaching 
powder into barrels with a spade. 

Spales for packing cotton in are a sub- 
ordinate branch in the lath-wood industry. 
In the Manchester district lath-cleavers 
are occupied to some extent in making 
spales. The same tools, and a similar 
manual operation is necessary for the hand- 
splitting of " packing laths " as for the 
hand-splitting of building laths. The 
term spales designates technically a strip 
of wood thinner than a building lath. The 
word is used for this purpose in Lancashire 
and in Scotland. 

Women who, with a mallet, break the tin- 
ore as it comes from the mine-shaft into 
small pieces ; the operation is called 
" spalling." 

A length of chain or wire rope used for sus- 
pending " derricks " (see definition and 
diagram XIII.) to the masts of ships. 
The span of a crane is the distance from 
the crane post to the crane chain. 

The term " spars and rigging " includes all 
the masts, yards, and standing and running 
rigging in use on board ships of every rig 
and size. " Standing rigging " is used for 
keeping the masts in their proper position, 
and "running rigging" for manoeuvring 
the vessel at sea. (See diagrams XV. 
and XVI., and also definition of " fitting 
the standing and running rigging.") 

The particular character of the thing 
done. — The peculiar circumstances at- 
tending any act or transaction are termed 
the species facli. Thus in libelling a 
theft, the Pubfic Prosecutor avere that 
the prisoner on a certain day and at a 
specified place, feloniously appropriated 
a certain thing then in the lawful pos- 
session of a certain person ; and that 
(where the crime is aggravated by house- 
breaking) he did so by entering a house 
in a certain specified manner. Or in 
libelling a murder, he must aver the time, 
place, and manner, in which the crime 
was perpetrated, as by assaulting the 
deceased with a lethal weapon, by ad- 
ministrating a certain poison, &e. These 
constitute the species facti of the crime. 

A mixture of lead and zinc used in the 
table knife trade of Sheffield. It is very 
injurious to the workers owing to its 
poisonous properties,' 



Term, 



Spelter l 
Workers J 



Sperm Candles 



Spew-odt 



Spikes 



Spike Trade - 



Spilchino 



Spihners ■ 



Spinning 
Frame 
Minders 



Spinning Mule 



Spirit Trade ■ 



Splicing a 
Hawser 
ok Rope 



Splits 



Splitters 



Sponge 

Sponging 
Money 

Spraogins 



Definition. 



More properly called zinc-workers, are men 
in the chemical industry working at the 
furnaces but on a different system from 
smelting. They condense the raw material 
ores in pots and pipes, and in this way 
turn it into metal ; less work is required 
for zinc than for copper. Spelter is the 
impure zinc used for commercial purposes. 

Pure wax candles composed of a white, 
transparent, brittle, lamellar (disposed in 
thin layers or scales), crystalline, mass 
which separates from the oil obtained, 
from the head matter of the spermaceti 
whale, togettier with about 30 per cent, of 
bees' wax added to prevent crystallisation. 
They are used to test the strength of gas 
by photometer j a seven-inch jet of gas is 
compared in volume to so many sperm 
candles. 

The emanation similar to treacle of the 
glucose from the uppers or leather when 
kept for a time. 

Large nails more than five inches long in 
the shanks. 



This branch includes all kinds of wrought 
or hand-made spikes (see definition) from 
4 to 12 inches long, and also " railway," 
" chair," and "dog" spikes. 

A trade term applied usually to a brick 
(machine made) which on being exposed 
to the weather becomes dry, crusts, and 
gradually falls away. 

Women employed on the frames spinning 
or twisting flax, tow, or jute into the 
different sizes of yarn. 

Children employed in watching spinning 
throstles or frames, on which yarn is spun, 
and in piecing up or minding broken ends 
or threads. 



A machine also called the " self-actor," 
being entirely automatic In its movements, 
which completes the spinning of the yarn, 
and winds it on the spindle in a " cop " or 
cylindrical coil, conical at each end. It 
consists of a fixed part, creel, roller-beam, 
&c., and a traversing part or carriage 
which runs out about 64 inches, drawing 
out and spinning the "roving" to the 
required fineness, then runs back winding 
the spun yarn on the spindles. The newest 
mules contain as many as 1,200 to 1,500 
spindles. 

A term used in the coopering industry to 
denote the work connected with the 
making of casks for holding spirits and 
such Uquors. 

The operation of interweaving the sepa- 
rated strands of two ends of a tow-line or 
rope so as to make a clean strong joint 
free from knots. 

The radiating passages through which the 
main current of air ventilating a mine is 
subdivided or split up for circulation. 

The workmen in a slate quan-y who split 
the slate blocks into thin layers or cakes. 

See definition under " setting the sponge," 



See definition under " money." 

Building up sprags or "gibs," i.e., short 
trees or props used for supporting the 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Sl'RAOS - 



SPEEAJ5EBS 



Spkiggee 



Squad 



Squeeze 
Stabber - 
'Stab Wages 



Stapp 



Stage 



coal during the process of underinining_ or 
holing it, in order to keep it from falling 
on the collier. 

Short props to support undercut coal. They 
are also termed " gibs." 

Women who spread the softened jute on 
ihe card. 

A machine uSed in the boot industry to 
make and drive rivets or spriga into the 
goods to hold the parts together. The 
term is also applied ' to boys who cannot 
fit on the parts but can only sprig them 

. together, while acting as assistants to the 
" rivetter." 

The group or body of workmen employed 
at a building job. Thus an employer 
having several jobs or building contracts 
in progress at the same time employs 
several separate squads, one to each 
particular job. (See definition of 
" weigher.") 

See definition of " creep " and diagram I. 

A candle-holder used by the trimmers. 

Wages earned by men in the printing in- 
dustry regularly engaged on the establish- 
ment (contracted into 'stab') and therefore 
earning fixed weekly wages, i.e., a " set " 
wage. 'Slab wages are the opposite of 
" piece " wages, which naturally fluctuate 
according to the work done. The work 
for which 'stab wages are paid is termed 
'stab work. 

A train staffs a metal sio^ which has the 
stations at each end of the sections 
(see definition of " block system ") en- 
graved upon it, and is canied upon the 
engine between those stations only. It is 
also the key of the staff box at either end, 
from which " tickets " can be obtained to 
send on trains, the staff following by the 
last train. 



A stage on canals is the distance between 
one coal " staith " and another. A staith 
is a line of rails projecting over the canal 
from which coal is loaded into vessels. 



Stage Carri age 



Stage-making • 



Stages of the 1 
Machines J 



SlAQING 



A 'bus or other public conveyance which 
performs stated journeys. (See definition 
of " hackney carriage.") 

Whilst a ship is being constructed stages 
have to be erected upon which the men 
work. Stages are made of spars slung 
by ropes from beams overhead and planks 
placed from one to another. Inside the 
ship they are built as circumstances 
permit. 

A square piece of iron fixed to a printing 
machine on which the " layer-on " stands 
to feed the machine, which is high. The 
Witness recommends wooden stages with 
a ladder attached, and fixed to the top of 
the machine with a grip of iron so that 
the labourer cannot slip. (0. 28,459.) 



Narrow platforms upon which workmen sit 
or stand whilst executing work in elevated 
positions. They are usually made by 
placing two planks, 10 inches broad by 2 
inches thick, side by side. These are 
bound together by cross pieces of wood, 
and the whole is suspended in position by 
ropes or chains. 



Term. 



Staither - 



Definiti 



idfi. 



A mechanical construction for shooting coal 
into holds of vessels, worked by balance 
weights. (See following diagram). 




Stall 



Stampers 



Stanchions 



Standard 1 
scbewer j 



Standing \ 
Charges / 



STAPLE(Shorter "1 
and Longer) J 



Stare 

Stationary "] 

and I 
Poi.-T .lii.r. 

Drivers J 

S. T. Drivers - 



Steam Bo.4.ts 
Steam Coal 
Steam Cranes 



Stbam-Enginb "1 
Makers j 

Steam, Navvy,"! 

AND Grab V 

Drivers J 

Steam 

Ploughing 
Tackle 

Steam 1 

Travellers J 



Steam T 

Trawlers I 

and Sailing f 

Trawlers J 



The place in the workings of a coal or iron 
mine assigned to one hewer or to several 
hewers who work together. The men so 
working are termed stallmen. (See 
diagram I.) 

Presses formerly used in the seed-crushing 
industry, but now an obsolete piece of 
machinery. Stampers acted on the 
principle of a pile-driver stamping oil from 
seed. 

The iron stanchions in shipbuilding are the 
upright iron pillars or supports to which 
the rails are fixed. Stanchions are also 
made of wood. (See definition of " man- 
ropes.") 

An American machine for screwing the 
rivets into boots instead of having them 
driven in by hand. 

Expenses that cannot be debited to a 
particular article, such as rent, taxes, 
management, travelling, agents' commis- 
sion, &c. 

As applied to raw cotton, wool, flax, &c., 
means the length of the individual fibre in 
the fleece, the web of wool or hair being 
formed of the aggregation of such fibres. 

See definition of " nap." 



f^ee definition under " drivers.'' 



Abbreviated expression for the cab-drivers 
employed at the yard belonging to Lord 
Shrewsbury and Talbot. 

See definition under "boats." 

See definition under " coal." 

Machines worked by steam power, for 
raising heavy weights and moving them 
to a distance. 



See definition of " fitters'*.' 



See definition under "drivers." 



Machines for ploughing by means of 
steam-engines. 

Travelling cranes working on a tramway 
u^on scaffolding, for lifting stones or 
heavy materials. 

A stea7n, trawler is a fishing vessel usually 
built of iron, and propelled by means of 
steam power, in contra-distinction to a 
sailing trawler which is propelled by sails 
only. Also a steam trawler carries two 
trawls, one on either side, and when one 
trawl is hauled up the other is immedi- 
ately put down, as the two' trawls are 
never used at once. A sailing trawler^ 
on the other hand, carries but one trawl. 
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Term. 



I •■> 



Definition. 



Stbel Castings 



Steel Inciot 



Stebl Workers 



Steep Measures 



Stem 



Stemmed ■ 



Stereotype \ 
Plates J 



Stern Post 



Stern Sheets - 



Stevedores 



Sticking 
Mouldings 



Stippeneb 



Stills 



Castings are any parts of a construction in 
shipbnilding or engineering which are 
made by pottring steel in a Uqnid state in 
D&DUlds: Castings were formerly made of 
iron, hut are now superseded by steel. 
Steel castings take much longer to make 
than iron castings, through having to be 
annealed (cooled slowly) and from other 
causes. 

A mass of steel formed by the molten 
metal being run into a cast-iron mould. 
In shape it is generally square at the 
bottom, and tapers slightly its full length, 
which admits of its being easily turned 
out of the mould when cool. 

Meii employed at Bessemer converters or 
open hearth furnaces. 

A description of the seams of coal on the 
South crop (fllr "oiitcrop," see definition) 
in South Wales, which are highly in- 
clined ; tbat is, dip from the outcrop at 
angles varying from 45° to 10°. The 
term may stlso be in useinUorth Stafford- 
shire, where the dip is similar to that of 
South Wales ; but where the dip is 
greater the seams are termed " rearers." 

The circular piece of timber to which the 
two sides of a vessel are connected at the 
fore end : the prow. (See diagram IX.) 

A term used in the quarrying industry to 
express that the employees have had 
posted to their «redit the time they have 
worked. 

Cast-metal plates, obtained by running type 
metal in a liquid state into a mould taken 
from the type when ready for printing, 
thus releasing a certain weight of type and 
enabling avfork to be kept in print at a 
smaller expense. 

The straight piece of timber to which the 
two sides of a vessel are connected at the 
after end (the extremity of the keel), and 
which supports the rudder. (See dia- 
gram IX.) 

Nearly all coal barges are without cabins, 
but bave a sort of rough deck in place of 
the' br^nary cabin top, where the barge- 
man stands to steer either by tiUer or by 
oar. This after part of a boat is called 
the stem sheets. , 

Men employed in loading and discharging, 
t.e., stowing cargo on board ship for 
export and removing imported • caigO. 
The arrangement of merchandise in ships' 
holds so that as much as possible may be 
packed in, so that the weight may be well 
distributed, and so that no damage may 
occur during tne voyage, requires ex- 
perience and a certain amount of skill in 
the men as well as in the foremen. It is 
this, together with the W'eat care required 
in discharging (unpacKipg"), which makes 
the difference between the stevedore and 
the ordinary " dock labourer." In the 

' London district stevedores are employed 
in loading only, in other ports they both 
load and discharge. 

The mechanical operation of forming either 
by hand or machinery the mouldings used 
in building. 

The person who, after the hat has been 
sewn, applies it to a stiffening or gelatine 
to make it firm, and td allow it to be 
properly fitted to the required shape. 

Small chambers six or seven feet square, 
made from a hard Yorkshire stone. lu 
them arc placed quantities of manganese 




Definition. 



Stint 



Stint-holek 
Stitchers 

Stockingers 
Stock-takers 

Stokers ' 

Stokers " 
Stone 



Stone 
Paunches 
or Canches 



Stone "1 

Headings J 



Stonemasons 



Stonemen 



Stone 1 

Preparers J 

Stone Shifters 



Stoop - 



stone apd acid^£rom which chlorine gas 
is obtained, men who are in charge of 
£hV stitts aire called stitlmen. 

An allotted portion of work ; for instance, 
if. a man is engaged to work for eight 
hours,! and a certain quantity of work 
given him to perform in that time, he is 
said to be working by stint. The term is 
used in questions 15,437, 17,262, 17,266, 
(A.), to indicate the number of heats a 
paddler works during day or night. It is 
generally six, but in the better class of 
iron five onlyj 

The man who undercuts the coal by 
'; piece "(see definition of "holers' day"). 

Workers (females) of machines for stitching 
together two sides of fabrics to form the 
feet of socks and stockings. 

Men who'make stockings in the old stocking- 
frames. (A local term.) 

The men who keep account of the working 
of iron or of the iroiiand coal and fettling 
used in the process of working malleable 



Labourers in attendance on a boiler or other 
furnace for the purpose of feeding it with 
coal or other fuel, and giving the boiler 
such other attention as may be necessary. 

The men in the gas-making industry who 
draw and charge the retorts when the coal 
is put into the retorts with a shovel. 

Dressed stone. — Hewn or chiselled stone, 
generally usedby Architects ; for instance, 
brick I buildings frequently have stone 



Worked stone. — All stone worked by the 
masons and. ready fcir buildings, synony- 
mo% with' drfesse'd stone. 

The step-likeprbjeetibn in the roof or floor, 
the removal Wfiere'of is necessitated by the 
thinness of llie seain of coal, which does 
not give ^uffitiient Height for the passage 
of men oi- ponies. The portion of stone 
which is remtjved from the roof is called 
top-caunchiani that from the floor bottom- 
caunch. 

Drivages other than coal formed in stone. 
{^Drivages are t)innellings through any 
description of ground other than coal beds 
that may be met with in mining.] 

Artisans who ])repare and fix all stone re- 
quired m. the.buildiiig trade ; the term is 
usu^jvappljied indiscriminately to both 
stone-builders and stone-hewers. 

Men morei'Or 'le8Biitie|fularly employed in a 
mine in stone-driftiBg or in taking down 
top-stone, or taking up bottom, to give 
suffieient height for ithe tubs or horses to 
travel. Such work is usually paid by the 
yard when working " bargain- wort." 

" Polishers " and " grainiers " in the printing 
industry (see definitions). 

Men in the printing industry who lift the 
stone in 'and out' 'of the presses and 
machines. ' 

A pillar of 'coal'.- Coal is usually worked 
' by either the ^dop hnd mom system or the 
long-wall system. In the stoop and room 
the seam is,, divided into pillars called 
stoops by passages at right angles to each 
other ^(Mlled ' rooms ; • these pillars are 
afterwards extracted by an operation 
called "stooping," In long-wall (see 
definition) the whole of the coal is re- 
moved in one operation. <Term peculiar 
to Scotland only.) 
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Term. 



Itnil.f,! 



Definition. 



Stooping 



Stoppebihg 



Stoppjsr \ 

Presses J 



Stop-vaggons - 



Storage 



Storehovseuen 



Removing stoop^,.ue., the coal-pillars left 
' to support, the roof wbile the main body 

pf the qoal ifi heing rained. It is a very 

dange^ods occutfiition; 

Stopperitig is tl^e grinding of glass stoppers 
' to fit tlje liecik? of ho^tles such as aire used 
by chbmists, druggists, &o., by machinery, 
the xite tif ' wA.Wi', Sand, and emery. The 
griiifling of glass. balls for aerated water 
bottles (Codd's glftss ball stoppered 
bottles) 11? an easy process in comparison 
with stopper fii'g.^ The operation of grind- 
ing consists in' j'einoying a small excre- 
§ence left on a small portion of the balls 
after tbey art chipped from the waste 
metal. Grinding is necessary to make the 
stoppers and b^Us even and round. 

The stopper press is 'a machine used in 
making ,th|^,glagS; stoppers used instead of 
•qprks oi- bungs. ,,Mcjlten metal is poured 
into:^ mpuld by alladle and pressed down 
by means of a lever. , The waste metal is 
then chipped off while the ball is in a 
setni-iiiolten s<atc. The process is hot 
since the metal and moulds give off much 
heat. 

A term used in Scotland and South Wales 
when there is a stoppage of work owing 
to a scarcity of the trucks or waggons by 
which coal is conveyed from the collieries ; 
equivalent tp the ^glish term play-day. 

The price' paid or, charged for keeping goods 
in store. 

Each storehouseman in Her Majesty's Dock- 
yards has a separate and defined charge of 
all stores of a particular class, and of that 
^eptJon of the storehouses in which they 
are ^towfid. If aval stores are classified 
under T;Tbie' following subheads : — 

a. Timber: 

Sub-divisions 1-10: 3 shipwrights— 
storehousemen — employed. 

b. Metal and metal articles : 

Sub-4i'isions— 

1-6: 1 stijrehouseman 1 labourer 
employed. 
7-12: „ „ 

13-20: ■ :' „ 
■ ," -23: ,■.. ■ ;;.■ • „ .. 

21-22,24-29: „ 

and 1 wharf labourer. 
. . ;36-36:'l/6tbreliouseman, 1 labourer. 

c. Coals: 

Sub-divisions 1-2: 2 storehousemen. j 

d. Hemp, canvas, textile fabrics, &c. 

Sub-divisions ,1-13: 4 storehousemen, 
6 iaboui'ers. . 

e. Paint and miscellaneous articles : 

Sub-divisions 1-21: 4 storehousemen, 
, 6 labouteis.r, 

/. Blectriealidand tojrpedo and other ap- 
■ ! I r't , paratus: 

■ iSub^division J-7: 1 storehouseman, ;i 
labourer, and 1 boy. 

To preserve the above classification, ac- 
curacy ind inteliigence is required with 
regard to stowage, issues, stocktaking, &c. 

The storehoiisemmn is responsible for seeing 
that the articles in his charge are classified 
and arranged in the order in which they 
appears in. the authorised list of stores, &c. 

' arid in such >ms}iner — ^in equal numbers, 
weights, &c.— that stock may be readily 

,. and quickly taken ; that the description 
and ' pattern number of the articles are 
piinled'oi^kctf compartment or bin,l&o. 
in which ' th^y iire stowed; and also that 
stores are carefully stowed. 

Carte ini^t alfed be tiaken to pra;ctiBe econoiny 
by ^ystem^ticaljy issuing stores, that is, 
issurtig'the oldiest in stock, the longest 

, manufactured, broken quantities, ullages, 
repaiifM 'Articles, &c., before the more 

' recent stodk; by preserving stock as well 
fi?i"f?t5S^ibie;' fe.V-. wooUen goods ^rpni 
uidiji'sr'ltoif"toods from rust, ash goods 
I 1 oil. H'orms, &c. ■ " 



Term. 



Definition. 



SlfO REHOUSE 

Labourkrs 



as J 



Storekeeper - 



Storembn 



Stove 



Stoved Salt - 



Stove Men \ 
A>D Women/ 



Slow 



Stovi^brs - 



Stowing the 
Topsail 



Straightening 



Straight 
Hosiery 



:.} 



Fiirther a storehouseman has clerical duties 
connected with the daily dealing with 
receipts, vouchers, issue notes and return 
notes, all of which have to he deposited in 
the storekeeper's Office ; and also, with 
the transportation of goods for shipment. 
Other duties may beibriefly classified under 
the heads of: — 
Renewal of stock. 

-Posting, in ledges of all daily transac- 
tions. 
Periodical examination of stores. 
Restriction of stores on floors to the 
prescribed weight per superficial 
foot. 
The wages of 2nd class storehousemen are 
24s. per weekjfor five years, 27s. per week 
for next five years, then continuing at a 
maximum of 30s. Unless he passes into 
1st class, when he receives 33s. after 
another five years, and 36s. at the end of 
10 years as a ilst class man. Special 
rate 39«. : one only is in receipt of this 
maximum. 

Storehouse labourers (selected from wharf 
and 4oek labpu^Pfs at 17s. and 18s. per 
week), ,^qt as general assistants to the 
" storehousemen." Their wages commence 
at 17s,. per week, increasing by Is. 6d. per 
week every twp years, until, at the end of 
six years' service, the wages are 21s. 6d. ; 
the, maximum 22s. Sd. is reached, after 
two more years. Storehouse labourers 
are eligible to sit for examination for 2nd 
class storehousemen after three years' 
service. 

A highly responsible dockyard official, in 
charge of all the stores, and under whom 
are foremen of storehouses and stpremen. 
(See definition of " storehousemen.") 

See definition of " storehousemen " above. 

Barges employed carrying goods have a 
stove fixed in the cabin ; the stoves are not 
all of the same size, but a good fire can 
be kept up in any one of them. 

Boiled salt drawn out pf the pans, put into 
wooden moulds, and afterwards taken into 
stoves or hot-bouses for the purpose of 
being thoroughly dried. All table salt is 
stoved salt., 

Stove men are the men in the chemical 
industry who put the dishes into the stove 
and ladle the lead into them. The 
women parry the dishes and hand them to 
the men. , The ' stove used is called a wet 
stpye. -In the dry stove the men draw 
out the dishfes and pack the lead (now in 
the proper state for white paint) in casks, 
the women carrying it. 

The packing of the cargo in a ship in such 
a manner that all possible space is utilised, 
but with the primary object of preventing 
the cargo moving during bad weather 
when the ship is at sea. 

Tho&e engaged \n stowing, that is, rempving 
refuse material frpm falls and stpne-drifts 
in a coal mine to an old working-place, or 
to one driven especially for the purpose. 

The act of making the topsail (see defini- 
tion) fast with ropes, performed by 
sailors who go up the rigging on to the 
yard. 

Putting rails under the press to straighten 
them when they have become bent in 
cooling. 

Articles made by cutting up into lengths a 
long seamless piece (made by a steam 
.roundabout) arid stitching upon them a 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Strappers 



Strapping 

PiPEB AND 

Tubes 



Straps 



Strike 

AlIMENT 



SNT j 



Strikers 



Stringers 



String in 
Length 



Stripper 



Stuffing Place 



Stuff Shoes - 



SUB- 



SUBBIN.G 



Subsistence I 
Monet J 

Sulphate opI 
Limb f 



stocking foot or sheet sleeve. In this 
process no fashioning, not even with 
scissors, is done. 

There is a system in vogue at the docks by 
vrhich the conveyance of goods from the 
dock-quays to the piling grounds is done 
by contractors. The workers under this 
contract system are expsrienoed deal- 
porters, and elect one of themselves to 
act as leader; but all shore equally 
whatever payment is obtained. Some- 
times they require more men, and these 
are called strappers; they receive from 
lOd. to Is. per hour as wages, but do not 
participate in a share of the profits made 
by the original contractors. 

To strap is to fix in position all water, gas, 
ventilating or steam, &o., tubes to their 
place (in shipbuilding) by means of iron 
straps or straps of other material. The 
" strapping " is secured to the bulkheads, 
beams, brattices (partitions), &c., by 
means of bolts. 

Lengths of wood, either round or flat and 
from four to eight feet long, placed up to 
the roof and across the working places of 
a mine. At either end they are supported 
by props called legs. 

Money paid by trade unions to their 
members locked-out or on strike. 

Unskilled assistants to smiths (see defini- 
tion) engaged in manual labour. Strikers 
are more usually termed " hammermen " 
(see definition). 

A term used in the shipbuilding industry to 
denote the margin of plating stronger than 
deck plating laid on the end of beams 
adjoining the shell. 

Is three yards three inches of warp. It is a 
method of measurement of work in the 
weaving trade to be paid by the piece at so 
much per string. 

The man who strips the cards or leather 
combs of fluff. 

The place, most convenient to the place 
where the dyeing is carried on, in which 
the dye wares are kept mixed ready for 
use. 

Shoes of which the tops or upper parts are 
made from "lasting" (*ee definition of 
" lasting shoes "), cashmere, or fancy 
cloth. This is a generic term. 



Money paid to workmen at the Scotch' 
blast-furnaces en account, as there exists 
a monthly pay-day. 

To sub in the cotton and woollen industries 
is to obtain a portion of the price that 
would bp due to the weaver for a piece 
wholly woven. Some pieces of cloth 
cannot be finished in one week, therefore 
a weaver must either do without wages or 
sub. 

A term used to express the part payment 
to a workman of wages due on the task 
work system when the work is not finished, 
or of wages in advance paid at an hourly 
rate, the payment in the first instance 
being made to oblige the workmen, and 
in the second for the master's own reasons. 

See definition under " money." 

Sulphate of lime is made by dissolving salt 
cake in water, then mixing with chloride 
of lime. It is used principally for in- 
increasing weight of paper and cloth, and 
similar adulterative purposes. 




Definition. 



Sulphate of] 
Soda J 



Sulphur 
Burners 



Sulphuric Acid 
Surface Hauds 

Surfacemen ' 
Surfacemen ^ 

Swabbing 

Swivel-bars 

Table-loaders 

Tackbr 

Tacklers 

Takers Off 
Taking Copy - 



Taking Off 



Tally 



Tang 



Tank-barges 



Tankers ■ 



Tank-making 



The residue of salt after boiling in sulphuric 
acid to make hydrochloric gas and then 
being dried in open or closed furnaces is 
tenned sulphate of soda. It is used in the 
manufacture of soda. 

The closed furnaces or kilns (constructed 
of bricks and large iron plates with bracing 
iron rods to prevent expansion) in which 
sulphur dioxide is procured by burning 
either iron pyrites or copper pyrites or sul- 
phur. When the ore has merged into a 
viscous mass a bar is inserted through a 
hole in the front of the oven, and the ore 
is by this means hoisted up to enable it 
to burn better and produce more sulphur 
di-oxide. 

See definition of " vitriol." 

Those employed in or about the top of the 
pits, consisting of banksmen, screeners 
, branch horse-drivers, labourers, &c. 



Men employed about a 
ground. 



colliery, above 



Otherwise known as " miles-men," are 
platelayers, i.e., men who lay and maintain 
the permanent-way of the railway (the 
rails and sleepers). 



That which is swept up by the swab, a mop 
used for cleaning the floors in woollen 
mills. 



A particular class of waggon used for carry- 
ing long iron or timber. 



Terms synonymous i with 
(see definition). ' ' ' 



' lift-loaders ' 



One who puts in thd tacks used in " lasting " 
(see definition). 

Men employed as overlookers in weaving- 
sheds, with the special duty of repairing , 
or tackling looms when out of order. 

The boys and ^Is in the printing industry 
employed in " taking off" (see definition). 

Copy necessary for the production of 
matter for a newspaper is supplied direct 
from the advertising or editorial depart- 
ments to the foreman of the case-room, 
who in turn hands portions of the same to 
the men employed, the men thus taking _, 
copy. 

In the piinting industry taking the sheets 
ofi the cylinder after having been round 
and over the stone as described in the 
definition of " feeding the machines." 

A check account made by a person receiv- 
ing goods ; here used for the number of 
bricks or tons of other goods carried on 
canal boats and river barges. ''B. 13,902- 
3.) 

That portion of a knife blade to which the 
handle is attached. 



Barges used specially for conveying tar and 
oil in bulk in large tanks fitted or built in 
the barges. 

The men in the coal trade who fill with 
coal the tanks which are lowered by cranes 
intp the holds of the vessel discharging. 

^ The construction of cisterns, reservoirs, and 
I such receptacles made of plate-iron, placed 
I in the hold of a vessel and used for storing 
water, oil, &c. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Term. 



TiJstE Men'* 



Tank Men ' 



Tank Pipes 
Tanks 



Tapeks 



Tapping-out 



Tabe 



Tabbing 



Task and Job"] 

WOEK 

System J 



Taskmastek 



Task-wobk 



Tkab 



M6n employed in large steamers to look 
after the water tanks. 

Another term for " eoal fillers " (see 
definition of "filler 3").; 

■See definition under "pipjes." 

Enclosed, spaces at the bottom of » ship 
running the whole length (but for con- 
venience divided into compartments) be- 
tween the "skin" (see definition of 
"shell platiug"), and the plating fitted 
on the top of floors (flat the same as 
decks) on which the caigo rests. Tanks 
are used for holding water as ballast when 
the vessel is light or hais no cargo. The 
tank top forms a second bottom in case 
the " skin " is damaged | (see definition of 
"double bottoms "). (See diagram VIII.) 

Those in the cotton mills who take a 
number of "beams" or bobbins as they 
come from the warper, generally four or 
five, but sometimes more, and run them 
through the " size " upon another beam 
(called the weaver's beam). When this 
process is complete, the produce is called 
a "warp." The machine used by the 
taper is called the tape-sizing machine. 

Running off the molten iron from the 
furnaces into the pig moulds made in the 
sand. This is done by driving a steel 
bar through a plug of fire-slag (known as 
the "iapping-holey in the furnace, and 
then' withdrawing it, thus permitting the 
molten metal to flow in an unintermittent 
stream into the moulds beneath. 

The tare of the tub is the weight of the 
empty tub or hutch used in conveying the 
coals or other minerals from the working- 
face to the surface. After weighing, the 
tare is deducted from the gross weight 
registered, the_ remainder being credited 
to the miner. 



Application of tar by means of a brush or 
more frequently by hand to a ship's 
riggings and various other parts. 

The system of paying wages in the ship- 
building industry according to the number 
ofi plates put on a ship, and the number 
of rivets diiven, as opposed to payment 
according to weight, viz., " tonnage 
system" (see definition). 

One who takes work from the original con- 
tractor in the plastering industry, and 
sets a given quantity of work to be done 
in a certain time. 

Task-work is work which takes two factors 
into account, viz., quantity and time ; 
piece-work takes into account quantity 
only without reference to time; while 
day-work takes into account time only 
without reference to quantity. Task- 
work arises thus : a fixed price is given 
for certain work done (piece-^ork) ; ac- 
cording as the worker becomes expert and 
earns higher ws^es, in the same ratio is the 
price reduced, until a rate is reached at 
which, in the employer's opinion, a fair 
wage can be earned by a skilled worker ; 
here the factor of time is introduced ; 
piece-work becomes task-work, aild the 
conditions are that a certain qua,ntity of > 
work done in a certain time is paid for at 
a fixed rate. Hence task-work may be 
defined as a combination of piece-work 
with day-work. 

A hard, heavy, and durable timber (tectonia 
grandis) obtained from the West Indies, 
used for ship, waggon, carriage, and other 
building purposes. 



Definition. 



Teamsters - Men who drive a team, consisting of one, 
two, three, or fcrtir horsek This term is 
usually used' to denote rural drivers, but 
is here equsflly applicable to denote the 
London carman. 

Teazbb - - A machine lised for blending purposes. 

Tbbmebs - Men employed at the top of the coal-shoots 

by means of which coal is tipped'into the 
hold of the vessel. ' 

Tbmpeeing - A process of watering and mixing the clay 
for hand-made bricks, which obviates the 
necessity of grinding.- > 

Templates - (a.) -In the shipbuilding industry templates 
are wooden moulds usually of rectangular 
f orln used by platers in " marking " and 
" setting (Jff " iron and steel plates. (See 
definitions ; see also 'following diagram.) 
(6.) In the plumbing industry templates 
■ are patterns to which large pipes are 
bent. "Joiners" sometimes make their 
templates of wood ; " plumbers " make 
theirs of ^-inch iron rod or pipe. 
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Tenement "I 
Houses J 



Tenxbbs 



Thaoked up 



Thick Coal 
Thimble- 1 

KIGGED J 



Thin Minees 
Thokne Type 

SETTING 

Machine 



■} 



TxAM Monet - ; See definition under " money." 



Theeading "I 

A Nut j 

Tbbee-deckeb 



Tenement houses in Dublin are houses for- 
merly occupied by gentlemen who have 
either left the country or who h;ive gone 
to the suburbs to live. Such houses are 
generally four stories high, and are now 
occupied by about seven or eight families 

Assistants to the weaver, generally children, 
who have gone through a short process of 
probation, and have then been put to a 
weaver to assist him in weaving, he taking 
the responsibility of the work the tenters 
perform, and paying them out of his own 
earnings. Also the men engaged in re- 
gulating or tenting fhe women's looms, 
i.e,i keeping |them clean and in order, 
removing the web and substituting full' 
bobbins of yarn for the enjpty ones. 

Aioeal' term foT! thatched, i.e., covered up 
with dried grass, straw, palm leaves, or 
other vegetable materials. 

See definition under. " coal." 

An expression in general use descriptive of 
speculative operations in the stock, pro- 
dace, or other markets by combination 
for other than legitimate trade or market 
requirements. Thus in a strike of miners 
the middleman might take advantage of 
the circumstance to raise the price of 
coal and create a panic, thus rigging the 
market. 

Miners who get coal out of thin seams. 

A labour-saving machine greatly increasing 
the woTking capacity of a coiupositor. It 
is also an automatic distributor, i.e., ac- 
complishes without any assistance from 
the workers, the replacing of letters used 
previously into their, proper position to be 
utilised again. This work had previously 
to be done, by the compositor in his own 
time, and gejier^y occupied about one 
quarter of t ao working week. The Thome 
machine iS; operated on by two persons, 
and is worked by a key-board. 

Here used in the ce;,so of screwing a nut on 
a piece of wrought iron pipe on which is 
a screw (spiral) thread (A. 25,548). 

See diagram X. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



Three-fbahb 

WOBK 



Thbeg Sticeb 



Thkostle- 

SPINNEE 



Thwabts 



Ticket - 



TiCKLBBB 



TiEB IN THE 

Dock 



}- 



Tight Shops 



Tight Wobk 

TlMBEBniG 



TiMBEE- ] 

LEADEK OK ^ 
PlATBLATEK J 



TiSIBERMEN ' 



TiMBEKMEN 2 



TIME-CH4KTER - 



TlMEKKKPEUS ' - 



TlMElCEEPEHS^- 



TlME Lor, 



Hosiery work fashioned upon a hand- 
machine or wrought machine, but prac- 
tically made upon three different machines, 
the leg, the gusset (i.e., a triangular piece 
of material inserted for the purpose of 
strengthening) and the foot, each being 
produced by a separate machine, and 
joined on the hand-machine. 

The common expression amongst sailors 
for the three masts of a vessel. 

A woman who has charge of the throstle- 
frame, a machine used in spinning 
cotton. 

In the shipbuilding industry thwarts are 
pieces of strong timber, placed horizontally 
between the uprights, for the purpose of 
erecting staging for the use of the 
workmen. 



See explanation under 
" staff." 



definition of 



Four small points firmly fixed into a piece 
of wood which are pressed upon the eyes 
of the needles and remove the stitches in 
the hosiery industry. This is the operation 
oi fashioning. With steam-made hosiery 
six points ore used to fashion further from 
the selvedge (i.e., the edge or border). 

The method of mooring vessels by means 
of buoys, in use in harbours, bays, and 
rivers, in which vessels lie two or more 
abreast of each other. 

Workshops in which tight work {see defi- 
nition) is performed. 

See definition under '• work.'" 

Propping up the roof or sides of a mine by 
mears of planks and cogs, &c. (See de- 
finition and diagram of " pair of timber.") 

A person whose duty is to ensure the suffi- 
ciency of props, planks, brattice, and 
crown trees, supplied to each hewer in 
northern coal mines for purposes of safety 
and convenience in the coal hewing, and 
also to keep the air-currents in proximity 
to the face. When this occupation is 
amalgamated with that of plate-laying the 
timber-leader is also called a "plate- 
layer." 

Men who are permanently engaged in 
propping up the roofs and sides in the 
travelling roads of a mine when they are 
too weak to support themselves. 

Men who discharge timber cargoes from 
ships, and stack timber on shore and upon 
raft on water. 

An agreement under which the owner hires 
his vessel for a stipulated monthly pay- 
ment, generally in advance, in which case 
the charterer loads and discharges the 
vessel instead of the owners, and some- 
times pays the crew also. 

It is the duty of a timekeeper in the Dinor 
wic quarries to assist the other officials of 
the department, and to " stem" (see defini- 
tion of " stemmed ") or keep the men's 
time in his department. 

Men in charge of the dep6ts from which 
tramway cars or omnibuses start , Their 
duties are to start the cars or 'buses at the 
proper time, to keep account of the men's 
times, and to hand the conductors the 
bundles of tickets, &c. 

The printed statement of times allowed for 
making garments in the tailoring trade, 
agreed upon between employers and em 
piovcd. The number of hours allowed to 



Term. 



Definition. 



Tin and Iron I 

Plate I 

Workers J 



Tin-dressing 



Tingles - 



Tin Streams 



Tip 



Tippers ' 



Tippers - 



Tips' 



Tips 2 



a garment multipliefl by an agreed price 
per hour fixes the remuneration to be 
given to the workmen. This system of 
paying wages is called " paying to the 
log." 

Tin-plate workers (or makers) are those 
generally engaged in making tin vessels 
for culinary purposes, but who are not 
qualified to assist in the making of steam 
boilers or engines. The work of a tin- 
plate worker consists in rolling iron plates, 
passing them through various processes, 
and finally dipping them in molten tin ; 
the tin-plates are then used for lining 
packing cases,- making domestic utensils, 
and in America for roofing churches and 
dwelling-houses. 

Iron-plate workers are engaged in similarly 
manipulating thin iron-plates. 

After the process of " spalling " (see defi- 
nition) the mine agent decides whether 
the broken-up tin-ore is sufficiently good to 
send to the stamps, where it is ground 
fine, and then subjected to the action of ' 
water, by means of frames or " bundles," 
as they are locally called. Tin-dressing 
is the term applied to this last operation. 

Also called tacks, i.e., small nails very like 
a small tin-tack used by the henchmen in 
fastening the upper to the inner sole. 

A tin streams (not stream) deals either 
with alluvial deposits or with the refuse 
of the mines (which, however treated, 
always contains more or less tin), and 
separates what is valuable and what is 
worthless by washing processes similar to 
that in a " dressing floors " (see definition). 
Though the highest and each successive 
"streamer" down the course of the river 
rifles it of as much tin as he can, there is 
always some tin still left, for when the 
river has poured itself into the sea the 
ground swell throws back upon the sand 
tin of good quality and well worth collec- 
tion. 

A lofty erection of wood and iron placed 
upon the quay wall at the side of the 
dock, and under which ships are placed 
to receive their cargoes of coal. (See 
following diagram.) 




Tliose w)<o empty coal waggons or trucks 
by tipping up one end. 

The men at the docks who tip the coal into 
the hold of a veosel by meanx of the 
hydraulic lifts on the quays called " tips." 

Screens or other arrangements upon which 
the mineral is upset from the tub or tram 
and conveyed into a waggon, cart, or 
boat. 

" Staiths " (see definition and diagram) or 
other erections with shoots into which the 
coal is emptied from waggons and then 
shot or tipped into the hdld of the vessel. 
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Term. 



Definition. 



TONOS 



Tonnage ' 



Tonnage - 



Tool-faced 
Elags 



}- 



tool-makeks 

Tool Shop 
Top Makebs 



Topsail 



TOBPEDO 1 

Defence > - 

WOBK J 

ToEPEDo Tdbes 



Torpedo Wobk 
Tow 



Towers 



TOWING-WORK 



Trackmen 



By some tips the waggon of coal is 
lowered down the hatch of the vessel, 
where the coal is started, and the empty 
waggon returns to the staith head. 

Tongs are used in the copper industry for 
handling the hot sheets and plates. A 
roller man's tongs are about 36 inches 
long 5 a plate tongs are about the same 
length, but much heavier ; a plate-furnace 
man's tongs are about 30 inches long ; a 
drawing-on and finishing furnace man's 
tongs are about 48 inches long ; the tongs 
used by the boys for raising behind the 
rolls are about 24 inches _ long ; the 
pickler's tongs are about 60 inches long, 
and the tongs of the two boys washing 
and drying are about 18 inches long. 

A system adopted in Her Majesty's Dock- 
yards, whereby the men are supposed to 
be paid according to the weight (number 
of tons) of material (iron or .steel) they 
place per week on a vessel (that is, on 
the hull) during its construction. When 
the material used is wood the men are 
paid per foot, and this is termed " piece- 
work " system in contra distinction to 
tonnage system. 

A system in the paper trade of paying the 
workers as a bounty so much per 1,000 lbs., 
or so much above a given quantity of 
paper produced. 

Flags or flat stoues chiselled by the masons 
at the quarries with a very wide tool 
called " tooler." 

Manufacturers of machines for cutting 
metals used by engineers. 

See definition under " shops." 

Some woolstaplers are also " top-makers," 
i.e., woolcombers. In woolcombing the 
long smooth fibres are combed out into 
" tops," so called from the form in which 
the " ribbon " of wool is coiled upon its 
spindle being like a spinning top. The 
shorter wavy fibres are called " noils." 

A square sail ; the principal sail in a square- 
rigged ship, generally the last to be taken 
in during bad weather. In position it is 
the second sail from the deck. (See 
diagram XVI.) 



See definition under " work." 



Torpedo tubes or ports are fittings of a 
special character and design for firing 
torpedos out through the ships' broad- 
sides, bows, and sterns, both below and 
above water. 

See definition under " work." 

The waste fibres or refuse after carding flax 
and hemp, which is made into bags, 
sheeting, and yarn, and is used for other 
purposes, in this case for wiping pottery 
in a clay state. (C. 30',497.) 

A new class of pottery workers, who, when 
plates that are still unfired are dried till 
nearly all the moisture is out of them, pass 
over the surface while they (the plates) are 
are rotating on a wheel a piece of " tow," 
or sardpaper, to make them i=mooth. 

Sec definition under " work." 

Men who clean the grove of tramway rails 
with scoops, and when necessary sand or 
salt the track between the metals. 



Term. 



Definition. 



Traction 1 
Ektoinb / 

Trader's 
Waggon 



Tradesmen 



Trammers 



Trap's 



Trapper-bot 



Travelling 
Cranes 



Trebles 



Trimmers ' 



Trimmers ^ 



Trimming \ 
Castings J 



Trip Monet 
Trip System 



See definition under ■' engines." 



This is a waggon not belongmg to a railway 
company, but supplied by a trader for his 
own traffic, which is consequently carried 
at a lower rate than if it had been carried 
in a waggon belonging to the company. 

Here used to indicate' the men of a trade, 
that is, the mechanics, such as smiths, 
carpenters,joiuers, &c. (A. 25,843, 26,271), 
(C. 21,248-9, 21,404, 26,614), employed 
about a coal pit (A. 13,468, 13,612), and 
employed in the construction of railway 
carriages (B. 27,335). 

Men or boys who remove the tubs or 
corves of coal from the miners' working- 
place to a main road or inclined plane. 

Also called " sinashes " or " masbes," are 
faults in weaving caused by the shuttle 
becoming trapped, which will break out the 
twist or warp threads for several inches 
in the width. To piece up these " ends " 
leaves ■ an ugly place ; therefore, if the 
weaving is continued this blemish has to 
be cut out and the piece seamed. 

One who is engaged in opening and shutting 
trap-doors in the airways of a mine, 
when required to do so for the passage of 
tubs. 

Machines for hoisting heavy weights, 
which, being fitted with wheels and placed 
on rails fixed to overhead beams, can be 
moved, or travel, with the articles hoisted, 
from one end of the shop to the other. 

See definition of " doubles." 

Men on board ship whose duty is to go into 
the coal bunkers of a vessel and to place 
the coals within reach of the fireman, 
whose rank is immediately above that of 
the trimmer. 

The name of trimmers is also applied to 
men employed at the docks (where a 
ship is discharging) in trimming, i.e , 
bringing grain in bulk from the ends of a 
ship to a point immediately below the 
hatchway, whence it is discharged from 
the ship by a different body of men, such 
as corn porters. 

When a ship is loading grain in bulk, the 
trimmers move the grain from the point 
under the hatchway to the ends of the 
ship. 

Skilled workmen engaged in shaping and 
pressing hosiery goods. 

The operation of trimming off with chisel 
and file the " runners," i.e., roug' 
of metal castings. 

See definition under " money." 

The trip system on railways is the equiva- 
lent of tlie piece-work system in pro- 
ductive industries. The men working a 
trip train are paid a full week's wages in 
respect of the time their train is calculated 
to keep them on duty during the week, 
but when serious delays occur through 
accident or other exceptional cause, the 
men are paid such an addition to the 
week's wages as fairly represents the extra 
work done. 

'I'wo-trip train — The two-trip train is a, 
mineral train for which no regular times 
of running are appointed, but which is 
intended to make two trips out and home 
during the day. 

Three-trip train. — This train is worked in 
a similar manner to the two-trip train and 
is intended to make three trips out and 
home during ihe day. 
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Trouoh ' 



Tbough - 



Tbouseb - 



Tbccking 



Tbuck System 



Tkunnels 



Trt-sail 



Tub IiOasbbs - 



Tuning 



TUBN-CLAIMKES 



Tubnebs' 



TnBNEBS ^ 

Tubning' 
Tdkning - 



Tdbn-ovee "1 
concbens j 



TUBNOVFB 



A trough in the piintiii^ industry is a box^ 
Iin«d with lead, with pieces of wood laid 
across for stones to rest on; the water 
runs off from the ■stone into th§ trough. 

A long hollow Tessel made of iron in which 
runs the grindstone employed in the 
scissor grinding' industry. Rent is paid 
for a trough, as there are several of them 
in one room, consequently it is customary 
to speak of the trough not only as the 
actual vessel indicated ahove, but as the 
place' rented, i.e., the portion of the room 
containing the trough. In this sense the 
term is local. i 

To trouser is to put money into one's 
pocket, that is, to earn; a slang i expres- 
sion used by cabmen. 

Giving or receiving payment in kind. In 
this case (in the nail trade) the workmen 
accept "breeze" (see definition), &c., 
instead of wages in cash. (A. 19,965-6, 
20,014.) 

The system by which as an equivalent for 
wages the workpeople draw goods out of 
a store. This system is therefore a part 
payment in kind, instead of a whole pay- 
ment in cash, but is now illegal. 

TrunneU, more commonly called treenails, 
are wooden pins or plugs employed where 
metal bolts would be injurious, as in ship- 
building, for nailing planks to the timbers. 
A common size for such wooden pegs is 
Ij inch diameter. 

A fore-and-aft sail set on the after part of 
a mast, and hoisted and set by means of 
spars and booms. It is of the same 
description as a yachfs principal sail. 

Men who hew at night-time and on other 
occasions, while the pit is not drawing 
coals, and fill the empty tubs left in the 
pit. 

A term used in Yorkshire synonymous with 
the term " tackling " (used in Lanca- 
shire) ; it means repairing, &c., a loom 
when it breaks down and keeping it 
generally in order. These duties are per- 
formed by a special workman, called a 
" tuner," when it it a woman who works 
the loom. 

The persons occupied in a coal-mine who 
possess the privilege of claiming a " ben " 
\see definition), that is, a tub to fill in 
turn, tubs being distributed to each miner 
in rotation. 

Skilled workmen in the engineering industry 
engaged in turning and attending to a 
lathe. When a turner himself holds the 
tool which cuts the iron or other material 
he is turning, he is termed a. hand tool 
turner. 



potters who 
lathe. 



shape pottery ware upon a 



The process of turning wood upon a " lathe" 
(see definition) by foot or steam-power 
in various articles, such as drawer-knobs, 
stair banisters, ornamental parts of book- 
cases, &c. 

Work in the furniture trade produced by 
means of a lathe, such as a square block 
of wood rounded into a table leg with a 
square top. The men who do this work 
are called turners. 

Mills and machinery which have been 
worked for some years by private firms, 
and then sold or turned over to a Umited 
liability company as distinguished from a. 
concern which has been built with new 
machinery by the company. 

An apprentice who has passed from one 
employer to another to finish learning his' 



Term. 



Definition. 



TuBFS Rags 



TWBAB - 

'Tween!Decks ■ 

Twiix 

Twiners - 

Twist, 



Twisting 



Two Deckee 

Type Lifting 



TYPB-SETTIN(} 

Typo- 

geaphicai, 
Peintebs 

Umages - 



Undeb-cdtting ■ 

FlEMS 



Undee Money 
Unhookees 



trade, throughr his first employer's retire- 
ment or bankruptcy. 

Bags saturated with turpentine (a trans-, 
parent resinous substance which flows 
from incisions, I made I in- the stems of 
trees, of the pine, larch, fir, &c., species) 
used in the printing industry for washing 

1 out work on stones. Turpentine is used 
for this purpose because it removes grease. 

The pipe which conveys the hot blast into 
the furnace. It is surrounded by a large 
pipe, through which passes a constant 
flow of cold water to keep the twear 
cool. 

Abbreviation for . ieiuieen decks, used to 
denote the inside deck immediately below 
the main, or upper deck. (See diagrams 
X. and XI.> 

The pattern of . a piece running diagonally 
from left to right. 

Operative spinners who double yarn which 
has been spun by the common spinners. 
They do not form a large body of 
operatives. 

Yam is generally divided into two classes 
called twist and we/i respectively. Twist 
yarn is used for the warps which run 
lengthwise in a piece of cloth. Weft is 
the yarn which runs across a piece of 
cloth, being put into the cloth by the 
shuttle. Twist yam is always made much 
stronger than weft, and is so called because 
more twists per inch are put into the yam 
while being spun. 

Twisting^ in this instance, is synonymous 
with turning, and means making wood look 
as though it was twisted, by turning it 
into screws, or by making a spiral groove 
with a steel tooth on the lathe, &c. (C. 
33,594.) ' 

See diagram XI. 

Type-lifting and type-setting are synony- 
mous terms, and apply to the operation of 
the compositor in setting-up types. The 
term type-setting is more frequently used 
than type-lifting, although both are good 
technical expressions. 

See definition of " type-lifting." 
See definition under " printers.'' 



Used by the Witness as a milder term than 
pilferages, in fact, a euphemisin for (hefts. 
Generally used to mean a quantity short 
of that mentioned in the invoice."' 

Here used to denote contractors in the 
engineering trade who make a practice 
of substituting faulty, or defective, for the 
best workmanship (boys and low-paid 
unskilled labour being employed), and 
inferior material instead of the good 
material specified in their contracts, thus 
cutting down cost of production, to enable 
them to undersell their competitors, who 
supply best material, and use skilled 
(highly paid) workmanship only (A. 
23,166.) 

See definition under " money." 

Old men or boys who stand on the plank 
connecting a ship with the dock and 
unhook the coal when it is in a stable 



• Eeferring to this definition the " Daily News," on July 22nd, 1892, 
states that ullage is " well miderstood in the wine trade as meaoing a 
defloienoy in the contents of bottles or casks." The next day's issue 
conttuned some remarks by Mr. George Augustus Sala, to the effect that 
the term tillages is also .applied by waiters at public dinners to " the 
" small portions of wine or liquor left in glasses from which the main 
" portion has been drunk." 
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OB BsBAEIKa I 
OUT J 



Qp-CASx Shaft 
Uppers 

TTfbiohts 
Upshoot - 



USBB 

Valvk Men 



Vaiteb 



Velvbt 

VlCB 

VlOB-MBN 
TiCTOSIAS 

Vitriol 



Vitriol 
Burners ^ 



Vitriol Men 



position on the back of the men who carry 
it to the waggon conveying it to the 
stores. 

The act of conveying the goods packed in 
a ship from the- place occupied whilst 
travelling to the square immediately under 
the hatchway, whence it is drawn up by a 
machine. 

The shaft in a mine up which the air returns 
after passing through the workings! 

The tops or upper portion of boots arid 
shoes, in oontra-distinctiou to the bottom 
or sole. 

Timbers supporting a rafter ; iron stanchions 
or pillars. 

To upshoot is to hoist up the tip or shoot 
used in loading, so that it cmnnot be' Used. 
(See following diagram). 





Waggon-mbn 



WAeGONING 1 

Stint j 
Wake-time 



Walking 

Money 

Wallers 



Consumption of raw cotton. 

Men engaged in the gas industry to regulate 
' the valves controlling the inlet and outlet 
of " piirifiers," gas-holders, &c., and alsO to 
regulate the valves and governors supply- 
ing the district. , •v.'v .^ 

In • the engineering and! shipbuilding in- 
dustries the term ifUlves bears the usual 
significance of contrivances of various, 
forms for controllin|g the floW, emission. 
Or passage in pipes or vessels of st^am, 
water, gas, air, or any of them, or any 
other fluid or vapour under pressure. 

A fabric made from silk or cotton, with a, 
close shaggy pile. 

(Fr. vis, a screw.) A large iron or wooden 
press with screws for holding articles fast 
while being filed or worked by smiths, &c. 
The vice is screwed to the bench at which 
the man works. 

Workmen who ,fit details of work together, 
at bench or "vice" (see definition), to, 
form the complete article ready for use. ' 

Open carriages with a hood. 

Vitriol or sulphuric acid (HjSOj, i.e., a 
combination of sulphur, hydrogen,: aid 
oxygen) was first -prepared by distilling i 
ferrous sulphate or green vitriol. It is 
now extensively manufactured by passing 
into airy chambers made of sheets of lead, 
airy sulphur di-oxide (obtained by burning 
sulphur in air, or by roasting iron pyrites), 
nitrous fumes, and jets of steam. Vitriol 
is used in nearly all industries, but prin- 
cipally in chemical works for producing 
other chemicals^ such as salt cake, a 
quantity of nitre (a salt) being added to 
increase its strength. 

Men in the chemical industry who work at 
the furnaces for roasting iron pyrites to 
burn the sulphur free from iron, and thus 
produce sulphur di-oxide gas. 

Men in the chemical industry engaged in 
the preparation of vitriol. 



Warp - 



Wabp 
Dr 



}• 



Warpers ' 



Definition. 



Warpers ^ 



Waeping 
Woof (or 
Bars) 



Warps 



Washers 



Wastemen 



Wasters 



Wastes 



Men or boys in a mine who bring in the 
waggons to the face of the seam, and take 
them out again. 

The stint or - station where the waggons 
belonging to a mine are stored. 

An annual village feast lasting nearly a 
whole week. It commences in Leicester- 
shire on the first Sunday in August 

See definition under " money." 

A local term, applied to salt boilers, i.e., 
' those who look after the boiling of the 
salt; It is applied to the men who look 
after the making of any white salt, 
Whethepthe pan is required to boil or not. 
Doubtless the word ^ is derived from the 
Saxon "weaZfew," one who boils (from 
"wealian," "to boil) ; cf. Ger. wallen, to 
boil uij or cause to boil. 

The produce obtained by the "tapers" 
from the process of running " beams " 
(i.e. large 'bobbins upon which are wound 
four or five hundred'threads) through the 
size upon another beam, called the weaver's 
beam. A warp is generally from 500 to 
1,000 yards in length. 

Those who dress the yarn preparatory to 
the process of weaving. 

Those in cotton mills who " beam the yarn," 
i.e., take the bobbins from the winders, 
placing them in a i machine, and wind up 
someifour or five hundred of the threads, 
side by side, several thousand yards in 
length, upon what is called a warper's 
beam, something like a very large bobbin 
with a flanged roller. 

Women: employed in reeling, warp yarns 
from bobbins on to reels, before they are 
taken to the dressing machines. 

A frame of wood or iron, consisting of two 
uprights, each mounted with a series of 
pegs or pins, over which the threads are 
passed during the making of the warp. 
These uprights are connected by rails, 
from which project the"healding lease- 
pins " and' the " footing leasepius." 

The weaving woof, as distinct from the 
warping miH is adapted for warping by 
hand, and is 10 feet in length (= "one 
string "). 

The threads that j lie lengthwise in any 
woven material, the produce obtained by 
the tapers from the process of running 
"beams" (t.e., large bobbins upoa which 
are wound 400 or 500 threads) through 
the size upon another beam, called the 
weaver's beam. A Warp -is generallyi rom 
500 to 1,000 yards in length j after being 
wound round rollers it is sent to the dye- 
house to dye, and is then crossed by the 
woof in weaving ; thus a variety of colour 
is obtained. 



Men ejligaged in washing and cleaning 
tramcars and omnibuses and cabs ; they 
are employed on night work, and also have 
to assist' the driver to unharness the 
horses and put them in the stable. 

Generally old men who are employed in 
building' pillars for the support of the 
roof in the waste, i.e., old workings and 
airways ; and in keeping the airways open 
and in good order. 

Men who are incapable of doing the work 
which they have contracted to do, or have 
been shipped to do by crimps, &c. 

To draw wastes off t%e tips) is to clear the 
■'*tipB" (see definition of "tips*") of 
rubbish and worthless Irock. 
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Term. 



Wastkel 
Portion 



Watching the "I 
Mabks j 



Watchmf.n 



Watek-loggbd 



Watermen ' 



Watbrmbn^ 



Watermen ' 



Wayleavks 



Weavers 



Web 



Wedges 



Weft 



Weigher 



Weighing 1 
Machines/ ' 



The comparatively useless portion of inferior 
workmen who are only employed when no 
hetter can be got ; men who have proved 
themselves to be incapable of performing 
the operations of the trades they profess 
to have learnt. 

It is necessary to watch the marks on a 
printing machine in order to lay the sheet 
true, otherwise the grippers on the cylinder 
will not catch it and a " miss " will be the 
result. A " miss " stops the machine and 
causes delay. (See definition of " missing 
the sheet.") 

Men (also called " non-freemen ") who load 
and deliver goods from and to barges in 
docks or canals, and perform work very 
similar to that of lightermen (see defini- 
tion ^), the difference being that lightermen 
are licensed to navigate barges on the 
river. The watchman has nothing to do 
with the goods until they are placed on 
the deck or in the hold of his barge, when 
he stows them. The duties of the watch- 
man also include tallying (i.e., checking 
the goods), attending to the pump, and 
watcldng the work of the stevedores, 
dockers, or riverside labourers in connec ■ 
tion with his particular barge. 

When a ship loaded with timber is full of 
water and yet is prevented from sinking 
by the cargo (being wood), she is said to 
be water-logged. 

Watermen properly include licensed 
" lightermen," being all who are freemen 
of the Watermen's Company, but the 
word may be used for boat and wherry 
men (i.e., river boatmen) only. The term 
is here used in its wider sense. (B. 17,090, 
17,104.) 

This term is here used to mean captains 
of barges and canal boats on rivers and 
canals ; their duties are to superintend the 
navigation of the vessel and to employ the 
labourers to discharge their cargoes. 
(B. 28,393.) 

The term watermen here refers to the 
men who hang about public-houses at a 
"bus terminus and earn a few pence 
watering the horses, &c. (B. 18,180.) 

A rent charged for a right of way to carry 
minerals ; in this case for the privilege of 
conveying from the pit (at the surface) to 
the boundary, coal worked from another 
royalty by outstrokes (encroachments) 
and drawn up the pit. (A. 13,991.) 

Women employed in the manufacture of 
cloth. 

To weave. 

A piece of metal, thick at one end and 
sloping to a thin edge at the other, used 
in splitting. 

A certain kind of yam as distinguished 
from twist yam prepared for weaving 
(see definition of " twist "). 

In the working squad of five men which 
undertakes the entire operation of weigh- 
ing bulk grain, bagging it, and thereafter 
loading it into carts, &c., the weigher is 
the man who performs the operation of 
weighing a specific quantity into each 
sack. In doing this he assists in lifting 
the filled buckets in which the grain is 
weighed on to the hook of the weighing 
scale, adjusts the weight of grain in the 
bucket, and then tilts the bucket so as to 
transfer the grain from it to the bag. 

Machines used for weighing the coal out 
to the stokers, a system in use in some 
gas works. 



Term. 



Weight ' ■ 



WiilGHT '■' ■ 



Welder 



Weldon's 1 
Plant Men I 



Well-decker • 
Welsh Coal 
Welt 

Welters 

Whack 



Wuarfdalb 

Machines 

Wheelers 



Whipping \ 
Tackle J 

Whiuler 



Whistle to 
Whistle 



}- 



White Ash 1 
Finishers J 



White Ash 
Wheelers 



White Beds 



White Dry 



White Lead 



Definition. 



A weight is the gradual or sudden lowering 
of the roof of a mine after the coal has 
been worked on the long-wall system. 

Short, statute, or imperiai weight. — 
2,240 lbs. to the ton (1 12 lbs. to the cwt.). 

Long weight. — 2,400 lbs. to the ton (1 20 lbs. 
to the cwt.). 

The man who holds the tongs and directs 
the welding of the link, as distinguished 
from the " striker." 

Men employed at Weldon's patent process 
for neutralising the acid used in the 
manufacture of bleaching powder. 

See diagram XII. 

See definition under " coal." 

A double piece at the bottom of a shirt or 
at the top of a stocking, put on both by 
hand and by machinery. 

Those who make a welt, that is, turn up a 
piece of work and join it at the beginning 
of a stocking or end of a shirt. 

Term used in the cab-driving industry 
synonymous with " gardener " (see 
definition). 

Single cylinder machines used in printing. 

Men engaged in the manufacture of gas 
who wheel the coke into the yard after 
it is drawn from the retorts and quenched 
with water. 

The machinery used in the operation of 
" coal whipping " (see definition). 

A whirler is a disc or wheel upon which 
the makers of plates and other operative 
potters work when pressing or making the 
articles from the clay. 

The steam whistle which in South Wales 
quarries sounds at the hour to commence 
work in the morning and to leave o£F at 
night. Thus the term from whistle to 
whistle is simply an expression for a day's 
work. 

In the morning the whistle sounds at 
the time when all the men should be on 
the property, not (as it is contended) at 
their working places, for they do not 
reach the latter for some 15 minutes after- 
wards. 

Men in the chemical industry who are en- 
gaged upon the manufacture of soda aih 
by means of furnaces from salts derived 
from black ash. 

Men in the chemical industry who wheel 
the ash from where it is deposited to the 
grinding mills. 

In the chemical industry women pi^e the 
white lead into stacks, called white beds, 
and carry it to the rollers. 

Articles of pottery in the clay state are 
described as white dry when nearly all the 
moisture has been dried out of them. 

A carbonate of lead prepared by exposing 
sheets of blue or pig lead to the joint 
action of the vapout of acetic acid, air, 
and carbonic acid, which changes its colour 
from blue to white. The vapour of acetic 
acid (i.e., the pure acid of vinegar, com- 
posed of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen) 
IS obtained by treating tanners' barks with 
acid. The white lead is then mixed with 
linseed oil and forms the white paint (a 
zinc paint) used by colour makers, ship- 
yard painters, and such classes of painters. 
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White Bead! 
Gbindeks J 



White Paint "1 
gsinders j 



WiLLEYEE 



WlLLETING 



In the chemical industry, after (be lead goes 
through the rollers it is ground by mill- 
stones to a very fine powder. This opera- 
tion is performed by men called white lead 



In the chemical industry, after the lead is 
dried it is mixed with oil and ground 
through millstones by men who are called 
white paint grinders. 

The person who blends the raw material by 
means of a machine called a viilley, con- 
sisting of a cylinder with teeth, into which 
a quantity of mungo is thrown and beaten 
up ; it is a machine dangerous to use, 
since the material has to be taken out by 
handfuls. 

- A process known in Huddersfield as 
" teasing " and in Bradford as. " devilhole " 
or " devilling " work. It is performed by 
a machine which tears the material 
asunder. 



WlLTOH Cakpbts 
Winch 



WiNDEBS ' 
WiNDEBS ^ 



Winding Engine 

WiNNEBS - 

Wipers 

Wleb-c0T Brick 
Wire Nails 
Witheb 



Wood-bound 
Trade 



Wood Monet - 
Wood Turners 

Wood Workers 



Wool Combing 

Wool Sobtees' 1 
Disease J 



WOOLSTAPLKBS 



See definition under " carpets." 

A machine fitted with a large barrel or 
drum around which winds a chain or rope 
(called a " hoist ") and placed in a high 
position for the purpose of raising heavy 
loads, as, for instance, from a ship's hold 
to the quay. When driven by hand it is 
called a hand-winch, and when by steam, 
a steam donkey or " donkey-winch " (see 
definition). 

Those who are employed with the winding 
engine. 

Women employed in winding weft or warp 
yarns from hanks or oops, in which it 
comes from the spinning mules, upon 
spools or bobbins, for the greater conve- 
nience of working on the fabric frames. 

See definition under " engines.'' 

Another term for hewers, i.e., the men who 
vrin the coal. 

Eags used in the printing industry for 
wiping over the fece of the stone before 
the ink-roller passes over the face. 

1 See definition of " machine-made bricks." 

' See definition under " nails." 

I Iron hoops or bands used for binding bales 
I of cotton or rags. 

I In the coopering industry making packing 
' (fflsks in which to put bottles for export 
from breweries. 

See definition under " money." 

Workers at a turning lathe («ee definition 
of "turning"'). 

In the coach-making trade wood workers 
consist of wheel-makers, body-makers 
(see definition), and carriage-makers (i.e., 
those who hang the body and make 
everything ready for the road). 

Preparing wool for the spinner. 

A disease due to the irritation of the respi- 
ratory organs and to blood poisoning 
occasioned by the fluff and fine dust 
inhaled by sorters in sorting wool. 

Merchants who buy wool from the farmer 
or importer and sort it into various 
qualities for the manufacturer. Qualities 
vary according to the parts of the fleece, 
and also geneTically according to country 
and breed. 



Term. 



Work 



Definition. 



Adams' work, Chippendale work, Sher- 
raton work. — The three best - known 
classes of designs in the furniture trade. 
Bach of these names is applied to a dis- 
tinct style of work, and is derived from 
the name of the designer. 
Bracing work. — The bracing here referred 
to consists of diagonal or vertical struts 
or supports of timber fitted to the piles or 
other wood-work used in shipbuilding to 
hold them in place. (A. 25,546.) 
Hopper work. — Work done at the docks 
by the assistance of hoppers. (See also 
" skip work " below.) 
Intazzia work. — Designs in the furniture 
trade of woodwork inlaid with metal or 
ivory. 
Iron work. — Work done by " shipwrights " 
(see definition) ; it is any work or part of 
work in the construction of a ship as 
distinguished from pure and simple wood- 
work. 
Jigger work. — Work done at the docks by 
the assistance of a jigger, that is, a loose 
chain worked not through the medium of 
a crane, but by hydraulic or steam power. 
Loose work. — Work at the docks in grain 
in bulk, i.e., not in sack or other packages. 
Lump work. — See definition under " lump 

work." 
Marqueterie work. — Designs in the furni- 
ture trade, and greatly in vogue at 
present. The term is applied to fancy 
cabinets and tables where the ground 
work is inlaid with another species of 
wood, and frequently with several differ- 
ent species. Thus in the centre of a rose- 
wood table an imitation of a vase con- 
taining flowers may be inlaid ; this is 
known as marqueterie work. 
Millwork. — Work connected with the 
machinery required in the construction 
and equipment of a mill, factory, or work- 
shop, and comprising the shafting, pul- 
leys, gearing, &c. 
Mooring work. — Any work in connection 
with the moorings (see definition of " out- 
port moorings") to which ships are 
secm'ed when in port. 
Out-work. — Work connected with the 
erecting or fixing of machinery or plant 
at an establishment outside the firm in 
which it has been manufactured. 
Piece work— See definition under "lump 

work." 
Sack toorft.— Work at the docks in grain 
in sacks, as distinguished from gram in 
bulk. 
Skip work.— Work done at the docks by 
the assistance of Priestman's skips. _ 

Both hoppers and skips are appliances 
for giving additional despatch to the dis- 
charging of grain from ships and barges. 
Tight work, country work, and dairy work. 
—Tight work is a term used in the cooper- 
ing industry to denote the making of casks 
or any vessels to hold water or liquids. 
Country or dairy work is a special branch 
of tight work, and the terms country work 
and dairy work are used with reference to 
the making of milk churns and buckets, 
and firkins for holding butter, &c. 
Tsrpedo defence worJi. —T!he construction 
of a net-work protection of a man-of-war, 
at some distance from the side, to ward 
off the attacks of locomotive or other 
projected torpedos. 
Torpedo work. — Work done by " ship- 
wri^its " (see definition) in connection 
with torpedo fittings, stowage in maga- 
zines, lifts, and travellers (see definition 
of " slingers ") for its transport to the 
ports ; and the fitting of " torpedo tubes " 
(see definition) on the ship. 
Towing work.— The work done in the pot- 
ting industry by towers (see definition.) 
Yellow pine work.—" Patterns " (see defi- 
nition)' made of yellow pine. 



'WoitSBD Stone 



See definition under " stone." 
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BOYAL C0MMlBSION''Oir>^BA!SdtrR ! VHABrtKlO 



Tenn. 



WOESTED ■ 



Wbitbks 



Definition. 



Wbodght Hose 
Wbought Ibon 
Wkocght Nails 
Taedage Bate 



Taed Men 
AND Yaed 
Laboubebs J 



Yabd Monet - 



A , description of yam spun from wool. 
Worsted yam can be distinguished from 
woollen yarn by the arrangement of the 
fibres, which lie parallel to each other in 
the direction of the thread. 

A particular section of the clerical stafE of 
iGovernment dockyards consisting mainly 
of mechanics employed on clerical duties 
of a more or less mechanical character. 
Writers are either professional or non- 
professionalj lactlording as they have or ' 
haTO not passed a trade examination. 

See definition under " hbse." 

See definition under " iron." 

See definition hiiider "nkils." 

A method of- caltmlating the wages due to 
a hewer in a cdal mine at a fixed price 
per yard, of Working, as opposed to 
" tonnage -rate,"- th^t is, per ton of 
material worked. ', 



Men working in the yard attached to gi 
works '; such woi;l£ is called yard work. 



See definition under " money." 



Term. 



Definition. 



Tabdsmen 



Tabn 



"i^ABN DbESSEES 



Yeabt 



Yellow Pine 

WoBK 



yobeshibe 

Splits 



'}■■ 



Zino Peepabeks 



This term is applied to men engaged in 
goods and mineral yards, whose duties 
are to shunt and marshal goods and 
mineral waggons into trains for despatch 
to their respeotiTe destinations. 

The thread into which thei wool iB spun. 

Men who dress the yarn and prepare it for 
the weaver. (Local term.) 

Barm, the froth of beer or other liquor in 
fermentatim^ a substance used for leaven- 
ing bread. . GeriQan yeast in a dried form 
is largely imported'from the Continent. 



See definition under " work." 



See, definition under " coal." 



Me^ in the piifiting industry who prepare 
graining and polishing zinc-plateS for 
artists; the I process is similar to that used 
for lithographic stones. 



DiAGBAM T.— Showin{» " Squeeze," " Creep,"' tind " Crusb," in a " Stall," also illustrating the 

system of " Longwall Wofking." ■•.■.: i 




Diagram 11. — Seam of Coal with " Cleavage " 
or " Slips " inclining. 



DiAGBAM III.— Seam of Coal with "Cleavage' 
or " Slips" vertieal. 




When working in the direction of A B it is called working 
" on face of slips " ; in. the direction C D " on back of slips." 
a b and c d are slips from Coal penetrating into Koof, &c. 



Diagram IV. — Faults. 

«EMi o;; COAL 




GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. — GBOUPS A., B., AND C. 



BKAM OF COAL 



Diagram V.:— Overlaps. 




BEAM OF COAL 



Diagram VI. — Eolls. 




Diagram VII. 



m 



i 



T BULB -RON 




BULB ANflLE-IRON 




REVERSED ANGLE-IRON 




Diagram VIII. 

Midship Section. 



BEAM 




double bottom. 



U 78820. 



M 
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I)lAGBAM IX. 

SHOIIONAL ELBV1.TION OF A. ShIP. 
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n„. 
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i-crj — t cr-i-T-m — C~rj ■'-I 1 



,- I 

J 1---- 1, ii 



■■i 



\i 
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ODDDEB 



'^ 



-1-4 



n 



KCEL- 



I I 



STEM 



_L 



DlAGKAM X. 
Three-deokeb. 



Diagram XI. 

TWO-DBOKBK. 





1. Upper deck. 

2. 'Tween decks. 

3. Orlop deck. 

4. Bilge. 

5. Hatch. 



Diagram XII. 

Well-deckbk. 



AFT 



AFTER HATCH 




',■ >J;'/. if' 



AMIDSHIPS 




WW tfflr°>>. 



Diagram XIII. 



Diagram XIV. 




^ _HATCHWAV 



1. Mast. 

2. Derrick. 

3. Span. 

4. Winch. 

5. Guys. 





□ ECK 
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a 
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(For'ard section.) 



1. Forecastle. 

2. Forepeak. 

3. Chain locker. 

4. Bulkhead. 



'V!-:'<i ,1 



GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. — GROUPS A., B., AND C. 
Diagram XV. Diagram XVI. 



m 



"<\>\-i 




.-) ' -.r I ■■ -It 



DECK LINE 

(Fore and Aft Rig.) 

1. Mainsail. 

2. Foresail. 

3. Gaff. 

4. Boom. 



1 . Foresail or mainsail. 

2. Topsail. 

3. Rigging. 

4. Mast. 

5. Yard. 



■ , I I 




M- ■.,.>..,,. ^1 






'jnt't i.: 



;.» r>.i;'l !■• 



A. The " beam " from which the warp B gradually unwinds. 
CC. The " healds " apart to form the " shed " HH. 
D. The " slay beam " to which is fixed the " reed " E. 

F. The " shuttle." 

G. The last thread of the weft driven home by ED. 
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aHiS ROYAU COMMISSION ON liiLBotjR : Ji^H^{/v. 



GLOSSAEY OF the TECHNICAL TERMS used in the EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE THE 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR (Sitting as a Whole). 



Term. 



Definition. 



Abutkbnt .Tettt 



Affiliated 1 
Obdebs J 

Affbuatbd "1 
socibtibs /" 

Alfalfa Gbass 



BlLLAST 
HEAVIN 

Trade 



DE J 



Banes 

Banksuen 
Bebsemeb Steel 

Bibhingham ] 

Beubpit '> 

Societies J 

Blacklegs 

Blacksmiths - 



Blast 

PtIBNACE 

Men 



CE I 

*' J 



Blast Fubnacbs 

boileb-makebs 
Boiler smiths 

Boom - 

BOOZE-DP 

Beanch - 
Channelling 

Cleabance 

Goalies 
Coal Bing 

COASTWIBlS 

S I' 



See definition (page 50) under "jetty." 
(2231.) 

See definition of " affiliated societies " under 
" societies." (1261-2, 1774.) 

See under '' societies." (1260, 1264.) 

A rich flowering natural grass which grows 
most luxuriantly in the Argentine Re- 
public and makes admirable hay. (8454, 
8456.) 

Shingle, water, stone, pigs of iron (some- 
times termed " Kentledge"), or any heavy 
material is placed in the hold of a ship as 
ballast, to steady it in the water. , Hence 
the ballast heaving trade is the trade 
carried on by a ballast heaver (porter) or 
river carrier, who loads a ship with such 
ballast. (1857.) 

A bank of retorts consists of a number of 
retorts set back to back, or side by side, 
in one enclosing mass of brick. (5043, 
5082, 5088.) 

5ee definition (page 21). (3100.) 

iSee definition (page 64) under' " processes 
in-steel making." (5119.) 

See definition of " Birmingham system " 
(page 23). (1268.) 

See definition (page 23). (8035.) 

See definition (page 75) under " smiths." 
(2562.) 



See definition (page 23). ('5112.) 

See definition of " blast furnace keepers," 
&c. (page 23). (5104, 5112, 5113.) 

See definition (page 25). (2132, 6193.) 

See definition (page 42) under " fiangers." 
(2562.) 

See definition' (page 25). (5959.) 

A drinking bout. Booze is a corruption of 
" booza," the Arabic name for beer. 
(2679.) 

See under " affiliated societies " under 
" societies." (1262.) 

A term used in the boot trade to express 
the process of cutting the sole prepara- 
tory for sewing. (5748.) 

See definition of " drawing a clearance." 
(1266, 1476.) 

See definition (page 32). (2134.) 

See definition (page 67) under " ring'-." 
(4809.) 

By way of, or along, the coast. (2142, 
2159.) 



Term. 



Definition. 



Collecting 1 
Societies J 

gompositobs - 

contbabt 

Converting "1 
Department J 

Coopering 

Delivering 



Dividing \ 
Societies/ " 

Divi. Hunting 

Dockers - 

doctbinaisb 



Drawing a 1 
Clearance j 



Drillers - 
Dtees 

Embargo 
Engineers 
Engine Fittisrs 

Etiolation 



Etiology 

Fend 
Fettling up 

Financial Rings 
Fitters - 
fobeshobe 



See under " societies." (H60, 1285.) 

See definition (page 33). (4724.) 

To contrary means to contradict or oppose. 
(6583.) 

The department in a blast-furnace in which 
the iron is converted into steel. (5106.) 

See definition (page 38). (2171, 2292.) 

Taking tea chests' from the "pile" (see 
definition of " warehousing ") in the ware- 
house and placing them in vans. (2170-1, 
2292.) 

See under "societies." (1260, 1267.) 

Seeking the highest dividend. (1800, 8378.) 

See definition (page 37). (2134, 2171.) 

A cant term in the politics of France de- 
noting one who is desirous of giving to 
the King more power than is admitted by 
the ultra-Liberals, and less than is de- 
manded by the ultra-Royalists. (6745.) 

Some societies ha-ving provisions respecting 
industrial migration provide for the 
transfer of a member from one branch 
to another, and for the acceptance by the 
branch to which he removes of the 
liabilities of his original branch towards 
him. This acceptance is termed drawing 
a clearance. (1266, 1476.) 

See definition^ (page:38). (1409.) 

See ; definition <page 89). (967, 1086, 
1099.) 

See definition (page 39). (1775.) 

See definition (page 39). (2568, 8528.) 

See definition (page 42) under "fitters*." 
(2132.) 

Derived directly from French etioler, and 
indirectly from Greek 01601, to whiten, to 
blanch, to become pale : hence here used 
in the sense of a becoming weakened, that 
is physical deterioration. (8406.) 

The science of the causes of a thing, especi- 
ally of diseases (Grreek bitio, a cause, and 
\oyos, science). (5353.) 

Strive. (5877.) 

Fettling is a common term, especially in 
the North of England, for replacing and 
setting in order. See definition of" fettling 
a furnace" in Glossary. (5048, 5070-1; * 
5103, 5127, 5130.) 

See definition of "ring"" (page 67). 
(2368.) 

See definition" (page 42). (2562, 6198, 
6361, 8523.) 

See definition (page 43). (2171, 2179.. 
2185.) 
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Term. 



Definition. 



FOBOBB 



Fdbtians - 



Ganobbs - 



Gentile l 

SettlbhenibJ 



Gbbbkebs 
Habifobd Axes 



Haulage 
Beiubns 



Hewbbs 
holb-cuttbks ■ 
HimOAElAN 1 

Belt System J 



Huth's 



Htpothbcatbd 

iNDirrBKENTLT 

Ibon FotrinjEBs 
Jobbing Men - 



The furnaoes where wrought metals are 
heated to render them soft and more 
malleable. This is the department follow- 
ing on " smelting" and succeeded by 
the " rolling mills " (see definition). 
(5118.) 

A coarse stout twilled cotton fabric, in- 
cluding many varieties, as corduroy, jean, 
velveteen, thickset, &c., used by working 
men. Plain fastian is called pillow ; 
strong twilled fustian, cropped before 
dyeing, is known as moleskin; when 
cropped after dyeing, beaverteen. (961-2, 
1036, 1105.) 

See definition (page 44). (5210 ) 

Gangers (employed in the Parks and Open 
Spaces Sub-Department of the London 
County Council) are practically sub- 
foremen, that is, say in Battersea Park, 
which is a large one, the foreman breaks 
up the staff into gangs, and at the head of 
these gangs places a man who takes the 
title of ganger, and, of course, receives 
extra pay. (7720.) 

Settlements of natives who are bound to- 
gether by relations of kinship and not by 

" relations of property. The unit of Ijiese 
relations of kin is the " gens " and not the 
.modern "family." These "Gentile" 
settlements, such as the pueblos of New 
Mexico :uid Arizona, &c., are communal. 
(8687.) 

See definition (page 45). (5545; 5547.) 

Hartford axes are axes made at Hartford 
in Connecticut. They are celebrated as 
the best axes for all sorts of pioneer 
work.* (8585.) 

Returns of the traffic ia freight on the 
railways wittf working expenses, &c. 
(8643.) 

See definition (page 47). (3100.) 

See definition (page 48). (1409.) 

This is a system of charge for freight on 
the Hungarian Railways by which a low 
fixed uniform charge per ton is made for 
freight on goods transported within a 
radius of 50 miles or any portion of 50 
miles, a higher charge within the limit of 
100 miles, and so on. The success of the 
system in every respect has been some- 
thing extraordinary. The railways are 
managed by the State. (8449.) 

Messrs. Frederick Hiith & Co., one of the 
largest commercial houses or firms in the 
city. They are wholesale merchants and 
consignees dealing with all kinds of 
produce, over some of which they have a 
complete control. (8556.) 

Pledged as security for a debt or money 
borrowed. (See definition of "law of 
hypothec," page 52) (1784, 5916.) 



Here means " with impartiality " ; not 
"carelessly.'' (4210.) 

See definitions !■= (page 49). (16,29, 1638, 
3225-6, 3228, 3232.) 

The duties of Jobbing men (employed in the 
Parks and Open Spaces Sub-Department of 
the London County Council) vary. Most 
of them do ordinary carpenter or joiner's 
work, and some of them do smith's work. 
They were formerly called handy men. 



• To thli definition Mr. Hyndiiiam adds that Sheffield might have 
h^athemanuSotureof thlsbeautilnl axe, but masters and men both 
KSrS SStto hatchet of our fathers was mod enough for them, and 
■fo?^ ffi ouBtomers, so the customers refused to aigue and dealt 
etaewbeta." 



JOINEBS 



Laboubbbs 



Definition. 



Laobb Bebb 



Lbtteb-Pbbss 
Printino 

Lien 



Lisktebhen 

Lighters 

Loop-holes 



MALrEASANOE - 

Masons - 
Mill 



Moot 

Mutatis \ 
MuTASDia J 

Negated 



Nok-Fbebmen - 



which better describes their position. The 
duties of the jobbing men who have served 
their time as carpenters or joiners is to 
make shelters, aviaries, byelaw boards, 
and similar things. The work perforined 
by the smiths consists of repairing iron 
hurdles, locks, and tools. The work per- 
formed by the handy men who, although 
they have not served their apprenticeship 
are yet clever at carpentering or like 
work, is the repairing of greenhouses, 
wheelbarrows, and a number of other 
duties of a similar character. (7720.) 

See definition^ (page SO). (7676, 7630.) 

Under the head of labourers (employed in 
the Parks and Open Spaces Sub-Depart- 
ment of the London County Council) are 
classed men who are not only " spade and 
shovel " . men, but also those who are 
practical gardeners, and can attend to the 
flowers, prune trees, and hoe and dig 
amongst shrubberies, as well as bed out 
and perform other acts of gardening. 
(7720.) 

Light German beer j very much drunk and 
extensively brewed in the United States. 
It has no body, is destitute of nourishment, 
and on accfount of the absence of alcohol 
no human being can possibly get drunk on 
it. (8454.) 

iSee definition (page 64) under " printers." 
(5897, 5940-1.) 

A right in one njan (1) to retain that which 
is in his possession belonging to another, 
until certain demands of the person in 
possession are satisfied j or (2) to charge 
property in another's possession with 
payment of a debt &e., e.g., a vendor's 
lien. It may be either (o.) particular, 
arising out of some charge or claim 
connected with the identical thing ; or (6.) 
general, in respect of all dealings of a 
similar nature between the parties. It 
may be (i.) by aereemeut between the 
parties, express or implied (conventional'), 
or (ii.) by operation of law, owing to the 
special relation between them, as in the 
case of a solictor and cUent. (414.) 

See definition^ (page 52). (2134, 2137.) 

See definition" (page 52). (2134.) 

Openings in warehouses through which 
goods are brought in and taken out, the 
crane lowering the article from the loop - 
hole into a van in the street, or " lighter," 
or ship in the river. (2171, 2180.) 

Evil-doing ; wrong ; illegal deed. In law, 
the performance of some injurious act 
which the party had contracted not to do, 
or had no right to do. (6767.) 

See definition (page 55). (4242.^ 

See definition of " rolling mills " (page 68). 
(5111-2, 6118.) 

Debatable ; disputed. (1153, 4679, 7456.) 
See definition (page 58). (1317.) 



Competition, when it has reached its fullest 
possible development, negates itself in 
the form of combinations among the 
competitors, and the gradual establishment 
of monopoly. This process can be seen 
clearly in operation in the United States. 
The reference is to Hegal's negation of a 
negation. Competition itself negated the 
old communal forms. . (8,478.) 

See definition (page 59). (2134, 2137.) 
M 3 
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Pabk-Kebpeks 



Pattbbn- X 
Makers J 

Periodicity 
Piece-work 

Pigs 



Plasterers 

PtUMB 

Presently 
Pressers - 
Prxmoedial 

Propagators 



puddlers- 
Pdddling 

Putters 
Retorts 
Rigging 



Rings 

Riverside 1 
Labourers J 

RiVBTTEES 

Rolling Miixs 
Rolling-stock 

Rushing Sxs^h 



Etot 
Salt Ring 



Park-keepers (employed in the Parks and 
Open Spaces Sub-Pepartment of the Lon- 
don County Council) are the constables 
in uniform employed to preserve order 
and protect property, and enforce the 
byelaws. They are, to all intents and 
purposes, poUce constables in the service 
of the Council. (7720.) 

See definition (page 61). (3224.) 

Tl^e state o^ having ,, regular periods in 
changes or conditions. (6547.) 

See definitions under "Ijimp work "(page 
54) and under " task work " (page 81). 
(4502.) 

The bars or rough ingots about 3 ft. long, 
5 in. broad, and 4 in. 'thick, formed during 
the first process of iron Manufacture, viz., 
by the cooling of the molten iron firom a 
smelting furnace, poured into moulds of 
sand. (8590.) 

See definition (page 63). (6379.) 

Quite straight, as indicated by a plumb 
line. (2180.) 

See definition (page 64). (4491.) 

See definition (page 64). (5547, 5750.) 



First in order ; Original ; 
beginning. (6741.) 



existing from the 



The duty of propagators (employed in the 
Parks and Open Spaces Sub-Bepartment of 
the London County Council) is to produce 
all the plants required at the greenhouses 
in which they are stationed, under the 
direction of the park superintendent, and 
to attend at such hours as may be neces- 
sary for this purpose. The superintendent 
bases the actual number of hours served 
by the propagator on that laid down for a 
day's work by the Council, viz., nine 
hours in summer and eight hours in win- 
ter, but this time is not necessarily all 
worked together, as in places where there 
are no night stokers the propagator has 
to come in say at 10 o'clock to see to his 
fires. (7720) 

See definition (page 65). (5107, 51 1 1.) 

See definition of "puddlers" (page 65). 
(5106,5110,5112.) 

See definition (page 65). (3100.) 

See definition (page 67). (5043.) 

Taking means to enhance, , fictitiously the 
market value of the shares in a Company." 
See definition of " thimble rigged " (page 
81). (5986.) 

See definition of "jingii" (page. 67). 
(2369, .3568, 4006.) 

See definition (page 67). (1857.) 

See definition! (page 67). (6193.) 



Schedule A. - 



Schedule B. 
Schedule D. 

Scour 



Shaokler 



Ship 1 

Carpenters J 

Shoddy 
Shobino Smiths 



Slag 

Slate Club 
Slaters 

Societies 



See definition '^pa'ge 68), (7653.) 



* « 

The locomotives, passenger and freight ears, 
and waggons used on a railway. (8451.) 

The present industrial system, which makes 
speed of production a more important 
element than quality of production! j 
(2634.) 

A Hindoo cultivator of the soil. (7926.) 

See definition (page 67) under "ring.' " 
(2371, 2376.) 



Steam Sawyers 

Stereotyping - 

Stevedores - 

Stint 

Stockmen 

Tare on 1 
Trucks j 



Schedules A. and B. are the headingg under 
which I the value of all lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments whatsoever is assessed 
for the purposes ■ of taxation ; under 
Schedule<A..iB respect olf property, under 
Schedule B. in respect of the occupation. 
(4202-3, 4206, 8099, 8143.) 

See preceding definition of " Schedule A." 
(6922.) 

The heading under which . the income from 
profits of trades . and professions is 
reckoned in Gr^eat Britain for the purposes 
of taxation. (8631.) 

The effect caused, by the tidal flow of a 
river. The outgoing tidte carries much of 
the filth down th# liver and deposits it in 
the sea. Thus, if the rate at which the 
water runs is increased, the scour will be 
greater: in the, Thames this would be 
beneficial. (2172, 2236.) 

A man who does his work in a perfunctory 
or careless manner. (6013.) 

See definition of " carpenters" " (page 28). 
(2132.) 

See definition (page 72). (2077.) 

See definition (page 75) under " smiths." 
(6379.) 

See definition (page 74). (5889.) 

See definition (page 74). (1271, 1301.) 

Workmen skilled in shaping and working 
slates and in roofing buildings with slate or 
slate laying. (6019.) 

Affiliated Societies. — ^Friendly societies 
having branches, a branch being legally 

; defined as a number of the members of a 
society under the control of a central body 
having a separate fund or funds under the 
control of the branch itself or its committee 
or officers, but having a fund which is 
under the coutrol of its central body and 
to which every other fund contributes. 
(1260, 1364). ' I 

Collecting. Societies, ' — Priendly societies 
which send round from house to house to 
receive the subscriptions for burial money 
from the members. • (1260, 1265.) 

Dividing Soeieties.-^FnenSiy societies in 
which the funds, with the exception of a 
smaU sum, are periodically divided, in the 
majority of cases at the end of eacli year, 
but in some cases at the end of every 5 
or 7 years. Such societies are "slate 
clubs," "Birmingham benefit societies," 
"Tontines," &c. (See definitions in 
Glossary.) (1260,1267.) 

See definition of " mill-sawyers " (pase 66). 
(6379.). 

See definition (page 78). (7584.) 

See definition (page 78). (2134, 2137.) 

See definition (page 78). (5750.) 

Herdsmen ; keepers of cattle. (6879.) 

In commerce a tare is an allowance or 
abatement of weight or quantity from the 
gross weight or quamtity of a commodity 

,|n^nsiderationq£.the weight of the cask, 
bag, or paokage'whieh contains the goods, 
or for thft.papers, string, wrappers, &c., 
itnat enclose merchandise. 

It js used here to ^eqotethe amount of dead 
?^'& v°^.*I'^ railway truck or waggon 
Itself which has to be hauled to and f?o in 
addition to the weight of the osivinir 
load, (8560.) , I > J <. *;iV|tff» 

t|V.r use of this term ii ^t£er apeciil 
instance, nee definition page Rl .]-- .. . 
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Term. 



Task wobk^ 

Thatohekb 

Ties 
Tontine 



Turners 



Valensias 



Warehousing - 



Deflpition^ 



See definition (page 81). (4502.) , 



Those who lay straw 
grass, palm-leaves, or 



(dried 



and thatch 
other v«_ 
materials) on the roof of a house and hind 
and secure it there. (6879.) 



Ties in "hanks of retorts " (see definition) 
are long iron rods, passing right through 
the mass of hrickwork, to support and 
hind the whole. (5043, 5055, 5083-4, 
5087-8, 5090-1.) 

Tontine is a very ingenious form of life 
annuity with a culmmating honus, intro- 
duced in 1653 into France hy its inyentor. 
Count Lorenzo Tonti. The suhsoribers 
were divided into ten classes, according to 
their ages ; and a proportionate annuity 
being assigned to each class, those who 
lived longest had the benefit of their sur- 
vivalship hy the v^ho'e annuity being 
divided among the tlimimshed number. 

In 1689 a second Tontine was opened in 
France, and the last survivor proved to be 
a widow, who at the period of her death, at 
the age of ninety-six, enjoyed an income of 
something like three thousand pounds 
sterling, for her original subscriptiiSn ' of 
twelve pounds. The last Government 
Tontine in England was opened in 1798, 
and a few payments on account pf sub- 
scribers of English and Irish Tontines 
remained until recent years as a small 
charge on the National Debt. ■ (1268, 
1272.) 



See definition' (page 84). 
8523.) 



(6198, 6361, 



Valensias or valencias are a kind of cloth 
manufactured chiefly in Huddersfield and 
neighbourjiood. The material is used in 
making up livery servants' vests. It is 
woven with a fine striped worsted " warp," 
usually red and white or blue and white, 
and with a fine plain worsted " weft." 
(948.) 

Piling up the chests of tea in warehouses 
ready for delivery to merchants' vans. 
(2171.) 



Term. 



Definition. 



Watering 
Stock, 
Capital, 
Estimates, 
&c. 



Waterside 
Workers 



}- 



Wharfinger 



Wheelwright - 



WiNSTONE 



W 0RKIN6 



To water stock or capital is to assign a 
higher value to stock or capital than is 
the actual case in order to conceal large 
profits by spreading the dividend over the 
real capital, plus the fictitious additioua 
capital, and thus apparently reducing the 
rate. As an illustration — a firm or com- 
pany with an actual capital of 20,000?; 
selling the concern to a new company 
with a nominal capital of 4O,O0OZ., without 
adding to its assets, is said to be watering 
its stock. In such a case the usual prac- 
tice is to issue additional shares to each 
shareholder without requiring further 
payment either upon the shares already 
held or the bogus shares issued. (3572, 
3576, 5986, 6682.) 

The expression to water estimates was pre- 
sumably here used to express a practice 
of adding to a group of ascertained 
figures other groups of figures, either 
ascertained or, approximate, to obtain in 
this case a more accurate or more com- 
prehensive result. The Witness, when 
requested to supply a definition, merely 
stated that he. thought a definition was 
unnecessary. (6976.) 

See definition (page 67) imder " riverside 
labourers." (2171.) 

The owner or occupier of a wharf, that is, of 
a landing place or mole (see definition in 
Glossary of " jetty ") by the waterside, 
in a harbour or river, for landing or 
shipping goods. (2155, 2192.) • 

A maker and repairer of wheels and wheel 
carriages. (6379.) 

Winstone or Whinstone is trap or green- 
stone, a provincial name given to basaltic 
rock, and applied by miners to any kind 
of dark coloured and hard unstratified rock 
which resists the point of the pick. 
(5889.) 

The term generally applied to the mixing of 
teas, — a process which takes place in the 
tea warehouses to equalise qualities, -^and 
the treading in again of the tea into the 
damaged chests now repaired by " cooper- 
ing " (see definition, page 33). (2170-1, 
2292.) 
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III. APPENDIX. (Part i.) 

LIST OF TRADES AND INDUSTRIES. f 



Agriculture. 

Bakers. 

Barge Builders. 

Barmaids and Barmen.* 

Blacksmiths. 

Blast Furnaces. 

Boot and Shoe Trade. 

Brass Founders. 

Brush -makers. 

Building Trades. 

Cabinet-makers. 

Cabs (see Hackney Carriages below). 

Carpet-making. 

Carters and Carmen. 

Chain Makers. 

Chemical (including copper, lead, silver, tin, zinc). 

Coach-makers. 

Coal (mining). 
Coal (porterage). 

Coke making. 

Confectionery. 

Coopers. 

Copper. 
Cork Cutters.* 

Corn, Grain, and Seeds. 

Cotton (spinning and weaving). 

Covent Garden Porters.* 

Cutlery. 

Docks, Wharves, and Warehouses. 

Dockyards. 

Domestic Servants.* 

Dress-making.* 

Dyers. 

Engineering. 

Pishing. 

Furniture Trade. 

Gas-making. 

GlasB-bottle Trade. 

Granaries and Warehouses* (see Com, &e., above). 

Grinders. 

Hackney Carriages. 

Hardware.* 

Hosiery. 

Iron and Steel (manufactured). 

Iron (mining). 

Joiners. 

Jute and Eope Makers. 



Knife Cutlers. 

Lath-renders and Mill-sawyers. 

Law.X 

Lead. 

Linen. 

Lock and Key Making. 

Mats and Msitting. 

Metal Smiths.* 

Millmen. 

Moulders. 

Nailmakers. 

JSTut and Bolt Trade. 

Omnibuses and Tramways. 

Paper Mills. 

Pattern Makers. 

Plumbers. 

Pottery, Earthenware and Brick-making Trades. 

Printing. 

Purveyors. 

Railways. 

Riggers. 

Rivers, Canals, <fcc. 

Royal Arsenals and Ordnance Store. 

Seed-crushing. 

Ship -building. 

Shipping. 

Shipwrights. 

Shop and Warehouse Assistants, 

Silk. 

Silver. 

Silver Plate Manufacture. 

Slate. 

Smelting. 

Stone. 

Straw-plaiting. 

Tailoring and Ready-made Clothing Trade. 

Timber. 

Tin. 

Upholstery. 

Whitesmiths. 

Woollen and Worsted (spinning and weaving). 

Zinc. 



Miscellaneous. 

Slang Terms used in various trades. 



f The List ofTrades and Industries here adopted is taken from the Trades Indexes. However, it has been found necessary to 
add some Trades (printed in italics) which are not included in the Trades Indexes. 

* The Trades marked with an asterisk have no terms referring to them defined in this Volume. 

J Although not one of the Industries inquired into by the Commission, it has been found convenient to insert this headine at 
this place. 
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III. APPENDIX. (Part ii.) 

INDEX TO ALL TEOHNIOAL TERMS aROUPED under their RESPECTIVE 

TRADES AND INDUSTRIES.* 



agriculture. 


Puddling forge. 


Jerry builder. 


CHEMICAL (COPPER, 


Bothy. 
Cot houses. 


Re-helling. 


Jerry building. 


LEAD, SILVER. TIN 


Scaffolds. 


Jib. 


ZINC). 


Crofters. 


Slag. 


Jib crane. 




Landlord cattle. 


Slaggers. 


Joiners.' 


Acid worker. 


Metayer system. 


Slides. 


Joinery. 


Alkali. 


(Ryot.) 


Sub. 


Landings. 


Alkali workers. 


Steam ploughing tackle. 


Table loaders. 


Lather. 


Ammonia soda process. 


(Stockmen.) 


Tapping out. 


Laths. 


Bar in the burners. 




Twear. 


Lime putty. 


Black ash. 






Lime rock. 


Black ash revolver men. 


BAKERS. 
Batch. 


BOOT AND SHOE 
TRADE 


Machine men. 
Masons. 


Bleaching. 
Bleaching powder. 


Bread serving. 


.X MmV^^ *-* J.II* 


Modellers. 


Blind furnaces. 


Fillers of the ovens. 


Bench men. 


Mouldings. 


Blower men. 


Quartern. 


Bottoms. 


Nipper. 


Blue beds. 


Setters. 


Chamber masters. 


Planks. 


Blue lead. 


Setting the sponge. 


(Channelling.) 


Plasterers. 


Boiler men. 


Shooting flour. 


Clickers. 


Plaster of Paris. 


Bottom.' 


Sponge. 


Curried. 


Plumbers. 


Bulk salt. 


Sponging money. 


Eagle brand. 


Rod. 


Burner departments. 


Yeast. 


Eyelets. 


Shored up. 


Burner men. 




Finisher.' 


Slapping. 


Burners.' 




Fitters.' 


Slaters. 


Calcining men. 


BARGE BUILDERS. 


Fore-stitohing machine. 
Furnishings. 


Slop dash work. 
Squad. 


Carbonates of alkalies. 
Caustic. 


Baulking with timber. 


Glucose. 


Sticking mouldings. 


Caustic soda. 


Grinding money. 


Greeners. 


Stone : — 


Chemical plumbers. 


Wood money. 


Grindery. 


Dressed. 


Chlorate. 




Hammering out machine. 


Worked. 


Chloride of lime. ' 




Hob nailer. 


Stone masons. 


Chlorine. 


BLACKSMITHS. 


Lasters. 


Taskmaster. 


Chrome. 


Blacksmiths. 
Foregemeu. 
Forgemen's helpers. 
Maker-np. 
Shops. 


Lasting machines. 




Cinder men. 


Lasting shoes. 

Machinists. 

Makers. 

Rivetters. 

Rough staff cutters. 


CABINET MAKERS. 

Botch. 
Cabinet makers. 


Common salt. 
Copperplate roller man. 
Copper shale. 
Coppersmiths. 
Copper workers. 


Strikers. 


Screwing machine. 


Cabinet trade. ' 


Creosote. 




Slugger. 


Greeners. 


Crashers. 




Spew out. 


Mouldings. 

Subbing. 

Turnover. 


Dampers in the flues. 


BLAST FURNACES. 


Sprigger. 
Standard screwer. 


Deacon's patent. 
Decomposing pots. 


Bellmen. 


Stuff shoes. 




De-silverising process. 


Bells. 


Tacker. 




Dischargers. 


Blast-furnace keepers. 


Tingles. 




Draught. 
Drawing a pan. 


Blast-furnace men. 


Uppers. 


CARPET MAKING. 


Blast men. 




Carpets : — 


Drawing-on furnace man. 


Blowing.' 




Brussels. 


Drawing-on roller man. 


Bogies. ' 


BRASS FOUNDERS.t 


Wilton. 


Dressing floors. 


Bottom.' 


Bevelled wheels feeding in- 


Axminster. 


Dressing lime. 


Butty. 


wards. 


Kidderminster. 


Finishing department. 


By-tum men. 


Brass finishers. 


Jobbed. 


Finishing furnace men. 


Cast. 


Brass fitters. 




Finishing roller man. 


Char flUers. 


Brass founders. 




Finishing rolls. 


Chargers.' 
Cleaning the bars. 


Brass turners. 
Founders. 


CARTRRS AND CARMEN. 


Fitters.' 
Flint yard. 


Coke. 


Lathe men. 


Carte :— 


Flowing. 


Converter men. 


Moulders. 


Brewers' drays. 


Gassed. 


(Converting department.) 




Carts. 


Gelatine. 


Elevator enginemen. 
Filler.'* 


BRUSH-MAKERS. 


Lorries. 
Case carts. 


Guano. 
Hoist men.' 


Filling out from the kilns. 


Hair work. 


Pop carts. " 


Hydro-chloric acid gas. 


Front and back sidemen. 


Knots. 


Cartwright. 


Iron pyrites. 


Furnace fillers. 




Case-makers. 


Le Blanc process. 


Gantries. 
Gkintry men. 


BUILDING TRADES. 


Lap system. 
Master's man. 


Light sheets. 
Lime. 


Gasmen. 


Architraves. 


Playing off. 


Lime house. 


Helpers. 


Bearings. 


Team money. 


Lime putty. 


Hoists. 


Bell horses. 


Teamsters. 


Lime rook. 


Keepers. 


Bricklayers, 




Metallic process. 


Lift loaders. 


Brioksetterg. 




Milkofhme. 


Limestone. 
Metal carriers. 


Builders. 
Carpenters.* 


'CKATN MAKERS. 


Mud plungers. 
Neiitralisers. 


Mine and coke fillers. 


Cramped. 


Block chains. 


New zinc process. 


Moulding bed. 


Designer. 

Field ranging houses. 


Blowing.' 


Nitric acid. 


Oncost labour. 


Breeze. 


No. 1 Caustic weak liquor 


Pig-bedmen. 
Pig beds. 
Pig lifters. 
Pit head men. 


Girders. 


Cable chains. 


men. 


Hand over. 


Fogging. 


Nos. 1 and 2 Caustic finishers. 


Hewers.' 


Side striker. 


Old Pattinson process. 


House carpenters. 


Small chain trade. 


Outlet stack. 


Paddlers. 


House joiners. 


Welder. 


Oxidisers. 


• This Index includei the Teim 


8 defined in the Gloasanr relatiivir to tl 
hole (pp. 92-6). To distinguish the la 


le Evidence before the Oommittees, a 


ad also those defined in the Olcssary 


relating to the Conmiiaion aa a \l 


tier every term defined in the Whole 


Oommission Glossary is here placed in 


brackets. 









+ The order of processes in a Brass Foundry is nf follows !— 1. MouWers and Brass rounders ; 2, Brass Turners and Lathe Men ; 8. Brn'is Turners 
in connection with Lathes ; 4, Brass Fitters s 6. Brass FinishBrs. 

tr 78820, K 
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Packers.! 


Large. " 


Pay lines. 


Leading. 


Packing bleaching powder. 


Round. 


Pick. 


Screw colliers. 


Packing departments. 


Sea-borne. 


PickiRrs.' 
Picking out slates. 


Sea-borne coal. , / , 


Paddle. 


Slack. 


Shipmen. ' ' ' 


Pan men. 


Small. . ! v; 


Pillar and stall prmciple. 


Shooting. 


Pan smiths. 


Soft or manufacturing. 


Pit frames. 


Skips. 


Pickling. 


Steam. 


Pit men. 


Tankers. 


Plate furnace man. 


Thick. 


Peeking or pucking. 


Tank men.s 


Process men. 


Welsh. 


Powder reek. 


Unhookers. i 


Rag. 


Yorkshire splits. 


Props. 


Whipping tackle. 


Red lead. 


Coal miners. 


Putters. 




Riddlings. 


Cogs.! 


Pyrites. 




Rollers.'' 


Collar and two arms. 


Ramble. 


COKE-MAKING. 


Salt boiler men. 
Salt cake. 


Colliers.' 
Corves. 


Repairers. 
Returns. 


Carbonising department. 
Coke. 

Coke holes. 
Coke-makers. 
Cokemen : — 

Burners.2 

Drawers.* 

Fillers." 

Levellers. 

Small runners. 
Coke-stackers. 
Firing. 


Salt cake process. 


Creep. 


Rippers. 


Salt heavers. 


Cropping. 


Ripping. 


Salt makers. 


Crowns. 


Roadsmen. 


Shearing.'' 


Crush. 


Rolley-way men. 


Silica. 


Cube shatt. 


Rolls.' , 


Slaked. 


Daig system. 


Room. 


Soda finishers. 


Datal men. 


Royalty. 


Spade work. 


Day-drifte or day holes. 


Screeners or screenmen. 


Spelter workers. 
Stills. 


Dirty-fiUing. 

Double jumps, leaps, or leads. 


Screening. 
Seam. 


Stoved salt. 


Double turn. 


Set-out tub. 


Stove men and women. 


Drawers. 


Setting trees. 


Firing department; 
Iron man. 


Sulphate of lime. 


Drift mouth. 


Shale. 


Sulphate of soda. 


i Drill.' 


Shifters. 




Sulphur burners. 


1 Drillers.' 


Shiftmen. 




Sulphuric acid. 


i Drilling posts. 


Shift sy stems : — 


CONFECTIONERY. 


Tongs. 


, Dross. 


Double and single. 


Drillings. 


Vitriol. 


Dusting. 


Fore and back. 


Fandangles. 


Vitriol burners. 


Engine plane men. 


Night. 




Vitriol men. 


Engines : — 


Off hand. 




Wallers. 

Weldon's plant men. 


Ean. 
Hauling. 


Slips. 

Smart money. 


COOPERS. 


White ash finishers. 


Locomotive. 


Snap. ; 


Brewery work. 


White ash wheelers. 


Pumping. 


Splits. 


Butter firkins. 


White beds. 


Winding. 


Spragging. 


Cement trade. 


White lead. 


Face. 


Sprags. 


Coopering. 


White lead grinders. 


Pall. 


Squeeze. 


Coopers. 


White paint grinders. 


Fanmen. 


Stall. 


Driving coopers. 




Faults. 


Steep measures. 


Herring coopers. 


COACH-MAKEES. 


Filler. 


Stint holer. 


Hoopers. 


Body makers. 
TrnnworkppR 


Flatting. 


Stone caunches or canches. 


Spir t trade. 


Friable. 


Stone headings. 


Tight shops. 


Painters. 


Gassy district. 


Stone men. 


Tight work, country work, 


Wood workers. 


Gate end. 

Gate lips. , 


Stoop. 
Stooping. 


and dairy work. 
Wood bound trade. 




Guides. 


Stop waggons. 


(Working.) 


COAL (Mining). 


Hag principle. 


Stowers. 




Airways. 
BafF Saturday. 


Hangers-on or hookers-on. 
Hard holing. 


Straps. 
Surface hands. 


COPPER. 


Bands. 


Haulage. 


Surfacemen. 


Burner departments. 


Bank.' 


Haulers. 


Tare. 


Burner men. 


Bankriderg. 


Hauliers. 


Thimble rigged. 


Burners.' 


Banksmen. 


Headings.'-^ 


Thin miiiers. ' ' 


Calcining men. 


Bargain.! 


Hewers.' 


Timbering. . | 


Copperplate roller man. 


Bargain takers 


Hitcbers. 


Timber-leader or platelayer. 


Copper shale. 


Ben. 


Holers' day or stint. 


Timbermen. , 


Coppersmiths. 


Billy Fairplay. 


Holing coal. 


Tippers. 


Copper workers. 


Binned. 


Hutches or tubs. 


Tradesmen. [ 


Drawing-on furnace man. 


Blowers. 


Inbye. 


Trammers. i 


Drawing-on roller man. 


Board and wall principle. 


Incline boys. 


Trapper boy. 


Finishing department. 


Bob.i 


Intake. 


Tub-loaders. 


Finishing furnace men. 


Bond. 


Jet seam. 


Turn-claimers. 


Finishing roller man. 


Bottomers. 


Jigs. 


Up-cast shaft. 


Finishing rolls. 


Branch horse drivers. 


Jinny. 


Waggon men. 
Wa^Ali^ stint. ' 


Light sheets; 


Brassies. 


Jud. 


Paddle. 


Brattice cloth. 


Jump. 


Waste-men. 


Pickliiig. ■ 


Broken price. 


Kettle. 


Wayleaves. 


Plate furnace man. 


Brushers. 


Kibbling. 


Wedges. 


Pyrites. 


Bumpers. 


Kist. 


^H^hpr .V 


Eoners.2 


Butty colliers. 


Laid-out tub. 


Winders.' 


Shearing.2 


Cavils. 


Lamp locking station. 


Winners. ■ 


Sulphur burners. 


Chaldron. 


Landsalcs. 


Yardage rate. 


Tongs, 


Charter master. 


Leadage. 






Checkweighman. 


Lessor. 






Cleat. 


Limmers or limbers. 


COAL (Porteeage). 


CORN, GRAIN, and SEEDS. 


Cleavages. 


Long .wall? . ,„ 






Clod. 


Loops. 1 ' '■ ■ 


Chaldron. 


Bushel. 


Coal:— 


Mabon's day or week, or Mr. 


Coalies. 


Cake. -■ u ' 


Anthracite. 


Abraham's week. . 


Coaling a steamer. 


Choppy. 


Bituminous. 


Main road work. 


Coal men. ■ • 


Com chandler. 


Brown. 


Making small. 


Coal porters. 


Com meters. 


Bunker. 


Marrow. 


Coal whipping. 


Dnsty money. 


Cannel: - 


Mills. 


Coal workers. 


Filler.2 


Clean. 


Off-hand men. 


Colliers ,2 


Heavy money. . 


Coking. 


Off-takes. 


Driving money. 


Hot money. 


Dirty. 

Ell By or soft and stiff or 
hard. 


Oncost men. 


Fillers.3 


Linseed. 


Onsetters. 


Grab. 


Per last. 


Out^orops. 


Jib.'»" ■:■■•■'■ 


Rape seed. 


Gas. 


Overlap. 


Jib crane. 


Weigher. 


House. 


Pair of timber. 


Landing. 




Jet. 


Pass by. 


LeadagL'. 
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COTTQN. (SPINNING and 
WEAVING). 

Agate. * I 

Banding, 

Bank.' 

Bank watchers. 

Beam. 

Blending rooms. 

Blowing.^ ' 

Bounty system. 

Breaching. 

Burling. 

Bushel. 

Calicoes. 

Carders. 

Carding. 

Cards. 

Cop-packer. 

Cotton ring. 

Cotton seed 

Counts. 

Creelers. 

Cut-looker. 

Datal hands. 

DofEers. 

Elastic weh. 

Fine counts. 

(Fustians.) 

Gassers. 

Grey. 

Grinder. 

Half timeis. 

Hand-mules. 

Hank. 

Healds. 

Loomers. 

Mushroom men 

Nap. 

Picks. 

Poundage system. 

Preparers.^ 

Reed. 

Ring spinning. 

Boiler coverer. 

Roving frame. 

Sawney. 

Scutch mill. 

Self -actors. 

Side piecers. 

Sides. 

Size. 

Slaying. 

Sliver. 

Spinners. 

Staple (shorter and longer). 

Stare. 

Stripper. 

Sub. 

Tapers. 

Throstle spinner. 

Turn-over concerns. 

Twill. 

Twiners. 

Twist. 

User. , 

Velvet. 

Warp. 

Warp dressers. 

Warpers.'-^ 

Warping woof (or bars). 

Warps. 

Web. 

Weft. 

Withes. 

Yam. 

Yarn dressers. 



CUTLERY. 



Bolster. 

Boss. 

Flying. 

Grinders' hull. 

(Hartford axes.) 

Punch. 

Run on. 

Shooting.i 

Spelter. 

Tang. 



DOCKS, WHARVES, and 
WAREHOUSES. 

(Abutment jetty.) i 

Backer. 
Bag holders. 
Basins. 
Beneaped. 
Berth. 
Blocking.^ 
Bobber. 

Bobbing charge. 
Broken work. 
Balking. 
Bunch hookfi. 
Bushel. 
Bushelling. 
Cage. 

Cleat or lowering spar. 
Coalies. 
Coal men. 
Cons. 
Coopering. 

Corn runners. I 

Com trimmers. ' 

(Delivering.) 
Dockage- 
Dockers. 

Docking of vessels. 
Dockmen. 
Donkey winch. 
Dry dock. 
Duck lamps, i 
Dumping ground. 
Graving docks. 
Gunny. 
Hook. 
In the run. 
Jetty. 
Jigger boy. 
Lashings. 
Laying down and raising 

moorings. 
Lighter. ) 

Lighterage. 
Lightermen.'*^ 
Lighters.''^ 
Lines. 

Loading up men. 
(Loop-holes.) 
Lumpers.' 
Money : — 

Awkward. 

Contingent. 

Dark. 

Heavy. 

Light. 

Subsistence. - 

Walking. 
Mooring chains. 
Moorings. 
Non-freemen. 
Outport moorings.' 
Outports. ; 



Packers.' 

Plus system. 

Porters- . , j 

Qualification marks systeml 

Riverside labourers. 

Royals. 

Scaleboard. 

Shoots. 

Slip. ,,, , \[' 

Slabber. 

Staithes. 

Steam cranes. 

Steam travellers. 

Stevedores. 

Strappers. 

Teemers. 

Tier in the dock. 

Timbermen.^ , 

Tip. 

Tippers. 

Tips.2 

Trimmers. 

Unhookers. 

Upsboot. ' 

(Warehousing.) 

Watchmen. 

Weigher. 

(Wharfinger.) 

Winch. 

Work :— 

Hopper. 

Jigger. 

Loose. 

Sack. 

Skip. 
(Working.) 



DOCKYARDS. 

Artificers. 

Assistant constructors. 
Basins. 
Chargemen. 
Check measurement. 
Chief consti-uctors. 
Chief petty officers. 
Classification system. 
Coal drawers. 
Established men. 
Foremen of the yards. 
Forgemen. 
Forgemen's helpers. 
Forgings. 
Guaranteed men. 
Hired men. 

Leading men of trades. 
Master riggers. 
Masters of trades. 
Money : — 

Charge. 

Exertion. 

Tonnage. 
Outports. 

Piece-work system. . 
Qualification marks system. 
Rivetters.' 
Royals. 
Storage. 
Tonnage.' 
Writers. 



DYERS. 



Chrome. 
Crabber. 
Dyers. 



Dyers' labourers. 
Slubbing.' 
Stuffing place. 



ENGINEERING* and 
BOILER-MASlNG.t 

Admiralty surveyors. 

Angle bars. 

Bending.^ 

Belting. 

Blacksmiths. 

Boiler-makers. 

Borers. 

Burred. 

Bushing shells. 

Cataract. 

Caulkers. 

Cogs.2 

Commercial repairs. 

Contingent benefit. 

Crank shaft." 

Cylinder. 

Draughtsmen. 

Drillers.^ 

Drivers : — 

Crane. 

Engine. 

Locomotive. 

Scotch derrick. 

Stationary and portable. 

Steam, navvy, and grab. 
Engineering work. 



Engine fitters. 
Engine room artificer. 
Engines : — 

Fan. 

Hauling. 

Locomotive. 

Pumpiog. 

Traction. 

Winding. 
Exhaust steam. 
Exhaust steam pipe. 
Fitters.'' 
Fitters' helpers. 
Foundry. 
Governor. 
Holders up. 
Hole borers. 
Hose makers. 
Iron caulkers. 
Iron founders.^ 
Iron moulders. 
Lathes. 

Machine men. ' 
Machine workers. 
Machinists.' 
Marine engineering. 
Marine trade and work. 
Metal planers. 
Millwrights. 
New and old work. 
Pan smiths. 
Pattern makers. 
Pipe joints. 
Planers. 
Plate mills. 
Platers : — 

Heavy. 

Light. 

Inside. 

Outside. ^ 

Platers' helpers. 
Priming. 

Ram of the press. 
Rivetters.^ 



• The following is the usual order of processes in the Engineering Indu8tr.y :— 

When the requirements of the Engine and various other other particulars have been decided, the Draughtsman draws out suitable designs. 
Copies of these drawings dri tracing paper or cloth are made and sent to the various Shops. 

En the ca.se whore CastinKs are necessary. Patterns are first made by the Patternmakers, and then sent on to the Foundry (either Brass or Iron), 
where Moulders prepare the Moulds, and the rough Castings are made ; these Castings go through the Fettler's bands, and are parsed on to the 
Turning or Lathe Shop. 

In the case bf Wrought Irou or Steel, the material is prepared at the Porgeor Blacksmith's shop m the rough state, and then sent to the Turning 
or Lathe Shop. ' 'i 

In the Turning I or L'the-Shop the Casting or Poremg passes through the hands of Turnei^s, Slotters, Plamers, Sorewers, Millwrights, and 
Drillers. Thence it goes to the Pitting and Finishing Shops, passing'through Fitters' and Pinishers' hands. Finally it goes to the Erecting Shop, 
where the whole construction is erected, and every part put into ibs allotted place by Fitters. The moving of the parts is done by means of 
Travelling, Hand;' and other'Oranes manipulated by Slingery, '&o; 



t The following is the order of processes in the Boiler-making Industry •■— 

The Plates are first Flanged, EoUed by means of Bolls, &o., by Boiler Smiths. They are then Marked oft, Drilled, Machine-planed, &o. (by their 
respective Markers off. Drillers, Machinists, Planers, &c.) . The Plates are next put into position and rivetted together by Rivets, in which 
operations Heaters*, Holders-up, and Eivetters are employed. Joints are then caulked by Caulkers, and Fitters place the Fittings, Valves, Sec. 

N 2 
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HOTAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR; 



Screwing. 
Seam rip. 

Sheets. 
Shops : — 

Black- 
Blacksmiths'. 

Boiler. 

Bridge. 

Erecting. 

Fitting. 

Smiths'. 

Tool. 
Slingers. 
SlotteiB. 
Steam crane. 
Steam-engine makers. 
Steam ploughing tackle. 
Steam travellers. 
Steel castings. 
Stokers.^ 
Threading a nut. 
Tool makers. 
Travelling cranes. 
Turners.^ 

"Under cutting firms. 
Valves. 
Vice. 
Work :— 
Mill. 
Outwork. 
Yellow pine. 

FISHING. 

Clear money 
Fish pontoon. 
Fish rings. 
Sailing trawlers. 
Steam trawlers. 

FUENITDBE TRADE. 

Cross rail. 
Fret sawing. 
Lump work. 
Pair of standards. 
Turning.'"^ 
Twisting. 
Wood turners. 
Work : — 

Adams'. 

Chippendale. 

Sheraton. 

Intazzia. 

Marqueterie. 

GAS. 

(Banks.) 

Benches. 

Boiler stoker. 

Bridle. 

Carbonising department. 

Charge. 

Charging machines. 

Clinkering the fires. 

Coke. 

Coke holes. 

Coke stackers. 

Draughtsman. 

Drawing.^ 

Drawing machines. 

Engine drivers.^ 

Fatting round. 

Firemen. ^ 

Firing. 

Firing department. 

Fitters.'' 

Front men. 

Gangers. 

Gas workers. 

Good time money. 

Heats.2 

Iron man. 

Jumbos. 

Lamplighters. ' 

Lockers. 

Machine men. 

Mains. 

Mouth pieces. 



Phases of retorts. 

Pipe cleaners. 

Purifiers.''^ 

Regenerator fiimaces. 

Retort houses. 

Retorts. 

Scoop. 

Scoop drivers. 

Scurfing retorts. 

Shovellmg work. 

Slopers. 

Sperm candles. 

Stokers.^ 

(Ties.) 

Valvemen. 

Weighing machines. 

Wheelers. 

Yard men and yard labourers. 

GLASS BOTTLE TRADE.* 

Annealing oven. 
Blower.^ 
Common bottles. 
Crown glass. 
Crucible system. 
Draught furnace. 
Finisher. 
Gatherer. 
Hole. 

Regenerator furnaces. 
: Sorter. 
Stoppering. 
Stopper presses. 

GRINDERS. 
Fanny. 
Grindstone. 
Oil stone. 
Trough. 

HACKNEY CARRIAGES. 

Beat up. 

Bilker. 

Brougham. 

Buck carrying. 

Butterfly cabmen. 

Cabber. 

Carriage plates. 

Chairing. 

Chair marking. 

Doubles. 

Four-wheelers. 

Gardener. 

Hackney carriage. 

Hansom. 

Horse keepers. 

Iron-tyred hansoms. 

Landaus. 

Little mashes. 

Long day men. 

Morning and evening men. 

Night men. 

Non-lets. 

Privilege. 

Railway monopoly. 

Rubber-tyred cabs. 

Scourger. 

Showful. 

S. T. drivers. 

Team money. 

Trebles. 

Trouser. 

Victorias. 

Washers. 

Whack. 

Yard money. 

HOSIERY. 

Bates' patent steam presses. 

Circular machine. 

Cotton's patent frame. 

Cut-ups. 

Fashioning. 

Hose. 

Linkers. 

Menders. 



Rib-machines. 

Rotary machines. 

Seamers. 

Snigging. 

Stitchers. 

Stockingers. 

Straight hosiery. 

Three-frame work. 

Ticklers. 

Trimmers. 

Welt. 

Welters. 

IRON AND STEEL 
(Mamutactured). 

Anchor makers. 

Angles. 

Bending.' 

Bessemer steel. 

Blower.' 

Cast. 

Casting furnaces. 

Castings. 

Catchers. 

Charges. 

Cogging. 

Fettiing. 

Fettling a furnace. 

Forgings. 

Founders. 

Foundry. 

Foundry furnaces. 

Free-on-board principle. 

GuiUotineo. 

Hammermen.'*' 

Heating. 

Heats.' 

Iron : — 

Bar. 

No. 3 foundry pig. 

Malleable. 

Kg-. 

Sectional. 

Wrought. 
Iron founders.' 
Iron moulders. 
Ladle men. 
Millmen. 
Mills : — 

Bar. 

Guide. 

Eighteen-inch. 

Plate. 
Muck bar. 
Open hearth steel. 
Oversmen, 

(Pigs.) 

Processes in steel making : 
Acid Bessemer. 
Basic Bessemer, 
Siemens-Martin Acid. 
Siemens-Martin Basic. 
Crucible. 
Puddlers. 
Puddling forge. 
Rail banks. 
Rollers.' 
Rolling. 
Rolling mills. 
Rolls':— 

Breaking-down. 
Finishing. 
Hard. 
Plate. 
Soft. 
Roughers. 
Scraps. 
Shear men. 
Sheet makers. 
Shinglers. 
Smiths. 
Steel castings. 
Steel ingot. 
Steel workers. 
Stint. 

Stock-takers. 
Straightening. _ 
Trimming castings. 



IRON (Mining). 

Airways. 
Back-bye men. 
Bank.' 
Bank riders. 
Cavils, 
Chargers.' 
Checkweighman . 
Crowns. 
Cube shaft. 
Datal men. 

Day drifts or day holes. 
Delphs. 
Drift mouth. 
Drill.' 
Drillers.' 
Drilling posts. 
Engine plane men. 
Engines : — 
Fan. 
Hauling.^ 
Locomotive. 
Pumping. 
Winding. 
Fall. 

Freestone. 
Guides. 
Hag principle. 
Haulage. 
Headings.'"' 
Inbye. 

Incline boys. 
Intake. 
Ironstone. 
Jigs. 
Jump. 
Kettle. 

Lamp locking station. 
Lessor. 
Machines. 
Marrow. 
Off-band men. 
Oncost men. 
Pair of timber. 
Pass by. 
Pay lines. 
Pick. 

Pit frames. 
Pooking or pncking. 
Powder reek. 
Returns. 
Rippers. 
Ripping. 
Roadsmen. 
RoUey way men. 
Shifters. 
Shiftmen. 
Shift systems : — 
Double. 
Single. 

Fore and back. 
Night. 
Off-hand. 



Squeeze. 
Stall. 

Stonemen. 
Straps. 

Surface hands. 
Tare. 

Timbering. 
Timber men. 
Trapper boy. 
Up-cast shaft. 
Waste men. 



JOINERS. 



House joiners. 
Joiners.''' 
Joinery. 

Machine joiners. 
Sashes. 
Sash frames. 
Setter out. 
Ship joiners. 
Under money. 



• The following is the order of processes in the Glass-bottle Trade :--l and 2, Proliminaiy 
WettiEg-off ; S, Gathering ; *. Blowing ; and 6, Finishing or Bottle-making. 



Processes by boys and apprentices, viz., Taking-in and 
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JUTE* AND ROPE 
1S4AKERS. 

Cable rope. 

Calenders, 

Can. 

Drawers.' 

Floss. 

Gunny. 

Gunny bags. 

Jute. 

Minders.^ 

Preparers.* 

Rovers. 

Shifters. 

Spinners. 

Splicing a hawser or rope. 

Spreaders. 

KNIFE CUTLERS. 
Bolster. 
Boss. 

Grinders' hull. 
Midden. 
Spelter. 
Tang. 

LATH-RENDERS and 
MUiL-SAWYERS. 
Countershaft. 
Cross cutting. 
Forks. 

Ground off saw. 
Heel of the saw. 
Mill-sawyers. 
Packers. 
Riggers.' 
Saw bench. 
Saw spindle. 
Shafting. 
Spales. 
(Steam sawyers.) 

LAW. 
Caveat, 
Charter party. 
Charters. 
Condescendence. 
Curtilage. 
Demurrage.' 
Diligence. 
Equivalent grant. 
Ex parte. 
Feu system. 
Fiduciarily. 
Garnishee. 
(Hypothecated.) 
Incidence of taxation. 
Laches. 

Law of hypothec. 
Lien. 
(Lien.) 

Logging offences. 
(Malfeasance.) 



Mutatis mutandis. 

Panel. 

Periculo petentis. 

Preamble. 

Prim&facie. 

Pro loco et tempore. 

Royalty. 

Species facti. 



LEAD. 

De-silverising process. 
New Zinc process. 
Old Pattinson process. 
Spelter. 
Spelter workers. 



LINEN. 

Brooch stick. 

Calender. 

Calenderers. 

Cropper workers. 

Linen. 

Flax dressers. 

Flax roughers. 

Linen lappers. 

Mangle workers. 

Pickers.' 

Tenters. 

Warpers.' 

Weavers. 



LOCK AND KEY MAKING. 

Bob.' 

Locks : — 

Box. 

Cupboard. 

Lever-draw. 

Six-inch mortice. 

Rimlockg. 
Vice-men. 



MATS AND MATTING. 

Devil. 
Reed. 
Shearing machine. 

MILLMEN. 

Mills. 
Mill work. 
Rollers.' 
Sheet makers. 



MOULDERS. 
Cast. 

Casting furnaces. 
Castings. 
Dies. 
Founders. 
Foundry. 



Foundry furnaces. 
Iron dressers. 
Iron founders.' 
Iron moulders. 
Light rain water and orna- 
mental goods. 
Marine moulding. 
Moulds (process of drying). 
Pipe moulding. 
Steel castings. 
Steel ingot. 



NAILMAKERS. 
Blocks.' 
Breeze. 
Dogs. 
Foggers. 
Fogging. 
Gleeds. 
Nail masters. 
Nail mills. 
Nails : — 

Clout. 

Cut. 

Hand-made. 

Hob. 

Machine-made. 

Malleable hob. 

Rose. 

Wire. 

Wrought. 
Oliver. 



Spike trade. 

Tingles. 

Trucking. 



NUT AND BOLT TRADE. 
Screwing. 
Threading a nut. 



OMNIBUSES AND 
TRAMWAYS. 

Choppy. 
Dead tickets. 
Endorsing licences. 
First turn men. 
Gradients. 
Jumpers. 
Nursing. 

Permanent-way men. 
Stage carriage. 
Time keepers. 
Trackmen. 
Washers. 
Watermen.' 



PAPER MILLS.t 
Beater men. 
Beaters. 
Calendar rolls. 
Machine men. 
Smoke inspectors. 
Tonnage.' 



PATTERN MAKEB3. 
Pattern makers. 
Patterns. 
Yellow pine work. 



PLUMBERS. 

Jerry plumbing. 
Jointing np. 
Plumbers : — 

Chemical. 

House. 

Ships'. 
Pipe joints. 
Plumbers' assistants. 
Strapping pipes and tubes. 
Templates. 



POTTERY, EARTHEN- 
WARE, AND BRICK- 
MAKING TRADES. 

Arches. 

Bakers. 

Biscuit oven. 

Blower.' 

Blow pipe. 

Breeze. 

Brick kiln. 

Bricklayers. 

Bricksetters. 

Bungs of saggers. 

Caunched. 

Clay. 

Clay branches. 

Clay works. 

Copper mould brick. 

Counting the ovens. 

Damp plate. 

Dippers. 

Dipping house. 

Pipping house women. 

Dipping ware. 

Drawing.' 

Dry heat. 

Dunt the ware. 

Face of the plate. 

Fining. 

Fireclay. 

Firemen.' 

Firing ware. 

Flues. 

Gas tar a brick. 

Glaze. 

Glazing. 



* Jute spinning is considered the healthiest of all the fibre industries. In its first process it receives much water and oil, which makes a jute 
mill comparatively free from the fine dangerous dust of flax and tow mills. The unfortunate thing about it is that so much— almost all in fact — 
reouires comparatively unskilled labour, so that in India it is easy to introduce the industry. The "preparers," for example, are difficult to get 
from educated operatives, but easy to get from uneducated people, who submit to the monotonous iteration of tramping a can (see definition). , 



Women. 



The following is the order of processes ra thejute radustry :- 
Opener ") 

Selector > Men. 

Softener J 
Spreader 
Can tramper 
Back minder > Women. 
Front minder 
Rover J 

Rove shifter (generally boys). 

Openers are growing lads or unskilled men who take the bales, and, lifting the layers of fibres, put them through coarse fluted rollers, called .;'«<« 

SoftenersandseleotorsaxeviiiBkilled-woTkeTS— xenemOy men OT lads— who put the jute through fluted rollers, dripping oil and water on it to 
make it pliable. 
The remaining terms are defined in the Glossary. 



Spinner 
Shifter 

Forewoman-shifter 
Cop minder 
Warp minder 
Heeler 
Bundler 
Foreman 



} Men. 



t The generic title "paper mill worker" is applied to all the operatives, but ' paper 
machine man. The processes are arranged and sub-divided much in the following way :— 



maker " chiefly distinguishes the beater man and the 



■n -.«.»y...T, S ^^ or grass sorters (females). 
Preparatory [ ^ag or irass boiler-men (males). 



CReelermen f males). 
Gutter men (males). 
Finishing -i Overhaulers (females) 
fBeater men and assistants (males). | Tiers and packers (males). 

(.Machine men and assistants (males). I. Foremen over finishers (males). 

Recovery of products.— Roaster men (males). 
Such of these terms as are not deflned in the Glossary appear to be self-explanatory. 



Making 
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Glossing ware. 
Glost ovens. 
Glost placers. 
Grid. 

Ground lajers. 
Hollow ware pressers. 
Machine-made bricks. 
Majolica paintresses. 
Moulds. 

Mouths. 

Pence money. 

Placers. 

Platter. 

Potters. 

Potters' lathes. 

Potters' ovens. 

Potters' rot. 

Pottery trade. 

Potting industry. 

Eing.2 

Sagger house. 

Saggers. 

Semi-dried bricks. 

Setting of the brick. 

SpilcHng. 

Tempering, 

Thacked up. 

Tow. 

Towers. 

Towing ■work. 

Turners.' 

Whirler. 

White dry. 

Wire cut brick. 



PRINTING. 

Binders. 

Boxes of folding machines. 

Bronzing. 

Case chapel. 

Cases. 

Catching the machines. 

Chases. 

Clarendon Press. 

Composing machines. 

Composition. 

Compositors. 

Copy. 

Crown stone. 

Distribution. 

Driving bands. 

Ens. 

Father of the chapel. 

Fat portions. 

Fatter work. 

Feeders. 

Feeding the machines. 

Folding machines. 

Form. 

Getting out copy. 

Gilt work. 

Grainers. 

Guard of the machine. 

Hand press. 

Hand setting. 

Hattersley system. 

Imposing chases. 

Laying on the machines. 

Lengths of type. 

Letterpress printing. 

Linotype system. 

Lithographers. 

Lithographic stone. 

Lithography. 

Litho work. 

Locking a form up. 

Machine chapel. 

Machine men. 

Machine minders. 

Machine setting. 

Magazine work. 

Making up. 

Metallmg. 

Missing the sheet. 

Newspaper men. 

Perfecting machines. 



Per thousand ens. 
Pitt press. 
Polishers. 
Preparers.' 
Pressmen. 
Printers. 

Printers' labourers. 
Putting to press. 
Bat labour. 
Battening outrage. 
Roller. 

Rolling machines. 
Runner. 
Setting type. 
\ Sheet royal. 

Single cylinder machines. 
Slab. 

'Stab wages. 
Stages of the machines. 
Stereotype plates. 
Stone preparers. 
Stone shifters. 
Takers ofE. 
Taking copy. 
Taking off. 

Thome type-setting machine. 
Trough. 
Turps rags. 
Type lifting. 
Type-setting. 
Typographical printers. 
Watching the marks. 
Wharfdale machines. 
Wipers. 
Zinc preparers. 

PURVEYORS. 

Bacon curing. 

Chandlers. 

Drysalter. 

Italian warehousemen. 

Outside shops. 

Ships' husband. 

RAILWAYS. 

Barker rail. 

Billed. 

Block system. 

Brakes. 

Brakesmen. 

Bush. 

Cabins. 

Closing a junction. 

Demurrage.' 

Diagram. 

Dogs. 

Drilling. 

Engine drivers. 

Firemen.' 

Glands. 

Guards. 

(Haulage returns.) 

Hauling engine. 

Hoppers.' 

(Hungarian belt system.) 

Interlocking system. 

Link. 

Locomotive drivers. 

Locomotive engine. 

Marshalling yards. 

Miles men. 

Pegged over. 

Platelayers. 

Playing up. 

Porters. 

Rails. 

(Rolling stock.) 

Roster. 

Shop day. 

Shunter engine drivers. 

Shunters. 

StaJBF. 

Surface men. 

Swivel bars. 

(Tare on trucks.) , 



Ticket. ■■'■'■■ 

Traders' waggon. 
Tradesmen. >> 
Trip system : — 

Two trip train. 

Three trip train. 
Yardsmenr 

RIGGERS. 

Charge men. . 
Master riggers. 
Riggers. 
Rigging:— 

Work. 

Lofts. 



RIVERS, CANALS, &o. 

Arms. 

(Ballast-heaving trade.) 

Barge. 

Bargeman. 

Barges : — 

Chance work. 

Hoy. 

Powder. 

Share. 
Barges and lighters. 
Boaters. 
Boat lines. 
Boats : — 

Compartment. 

Flats. 

Fly. 

Boats in tow. 

Keels. 

Large. ' 

Slow. 

Small river. 

Steam. 
Charter parly; 
Charters. 
Charterers. 
Goalies. 

Consignment note. 
Dead ends. 
Deep sea tags. 
Derricks. 
Down lock. 
Dredgers. 
Dumb barge. 
Dummy liarges. 
First class boats. 
Flatmen. 

Foreshore of the Thames. 
Foreward. 
Forward. 
Freemen. 
Gaffer. 
Hoppers.' 
Horse marine. 
Into lock. 
Lay-byes. 
Lighterage. 
Lightermen.'' 
Lighters.' 
Locker. 
Lock tail. 
Mate. 

Monkey boat. 
Non-freemen. 



Racking and unracking rafts 

of timber. 
Reach. 

Relay system. 
Riverside labourers. 
(Scour.) 

Second class boats. 
Slapping and banging. 
Span. 
Stage. 

Stem sheets. 
Stove. 
Tally. 
Tank barges. 



Tier in flie dock. 
Trip money. 
Watchmen. ' 
Watermen.'*' 

ROYAL ARSENALS and 

ORDNANCE STORE. 
Coal drawers. 
Dial square. 
Gauging. 

Jamming of cartridges. 
Labellers. 

Magazine cartridges. 
Martini-Henry cartridges. 
Moulding shells. 
Per 1,000 rounds. 
Rams. 
Slumming. 
Solderers. 
Storehousemen. 
Storehouse labourers. 
Storekeeper. 
Storemen. 



SEED CRUSHING. 



Cake. 



Grinders. 
Linseed. 
Moulders. 
Oil crushers. 
Oil millers. 
Rape seed. 
Seed crushers. 
Set. 
Stampers. 

SHIPBUILDING.* 
Admiralty surveyors. 
Angle bars. 
Angle iron smiths. 
Angles. 
Armour decks. 
Armour plating. 
Artificers. 

Assistant constructors. 
Beams. 
Bending.' 

Bilge suction pipes. 
. Blocks.3-4-5 
Boards. 
Bracing work. 
Carpenters.' 
Casing pipes. 



Caulkers. 

Chief constructors. 

Chippers. 

Chocks. 

Commercial repairs. 

Catting the heads off. 

Decking. 

Decks. 

Demurrage. 

Departments in a shipbuilding 
yard : — 
Civil engineer's. 
Dry dock. 
Forge. 
Shipbuilding. 

Double bottoms of ships. 

Draughtsmen. 

Drillers.' 

Dubbing a plank. 

Engineering work. 

Fair. 

Fitters.3 

Fitters' helpers. 

Fitting a knee. 

Fitting the standing and run- 
ning rigging. 

Flangers. 

Flanges. 

Frame-benders . 

Frames. 



* The following is the order Df processes in the Shipbuilding Industry :— 

Plans are prepared by Draughtsmen and particulars sent out to the Yards. Draughtsmen also prepara the Boards for the Frame-turners to work 
to. Frames are then prepared by Frame Turners. Keel, Stem, SStempost, Beams, Knees, Angles, &c. are next placed by Shorers and Platers 
Plates. Decks, &c. are then put into position by Platers and their Helpers, after going to the Punching and Shearing Maehmes. Heaters, Holders- 
iip, and Rivetters then add their work, and Eivets and Plates are Caulked. Painters follow, and then comes the Launch. Once in water. Engines 
and Boilers are placed in position and the internal Fittings started ; Blacksmiths are employed for Stanchions, Hand-rails, Davits, &c. ; Eiggere for 
Masts, Rigging, Sails, &c. ; Joiners and Carpenters for Decksi; Cabins, and Fittings j Fjtt^r^ tOr Pipes used for Pumping arrangements ; and finally 
Paijiters for finishing off. ... ^ 
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Frame-setters and their 

helpers. 
Frame turaeis. 
Grridirons. 
Gun mountings. 
Heat. 

Holders up. 
Hole horers. 
Hole cutters. . > 
Hulls of steamships. > 

Iron caulkers. 
Iron founders. 
Iron work. 
Iron workers. 
Jointing a pipe. 
Eeel. 
Lathes. 
Launches. 

Launching into herth. 
Laying decks. 
Laying the keel. 
Lengths of shafting. 
Longitudinals. 
Hachine drillers. 
Machine made nails. 
Machine workers. 
Marine trade and work. ; 
Markers out. 

Masting and dismasting. ; 
New and old work. 
Painters. 
Piece hooks. 
Pile-drivers. 
Pipes : — 

Bilge suction. 
Condenser. 
Deck. 
Downton. 
Drain. 
Fresh water. 
Tank. 
Planing a rail. 
Planing irons. 
Planing machine. 
Planking. 
Platers. 

Platers' helpers. 
Plating a vessel. 
Plating of a vessel. 
Punchmg. 
Quarter time. 
Rail ends. 
Red-leaders. 
Rigging :— 
Work. 
Lofts. 
Rivetters. 
Rolling. 
Rolls.2 

Scrap iron work. 
Scuppers. . 
Securing. 
Sett.2 

Setting off. 
Shearing. 
Sheathing ships. 
Sheers. 
Sheets. 
Shell platers. 
Shell-plating. 
Shells. 

Shiphnilders. 
Shiphuilding. 
Ship carpenters. 
Ship joiners. 
Ships' eastings. 
Ships' plnmhers. 
Ships' ways. 
Shipwrights. 
Shipyards. 
Shops. 

Side and main drams. 
Skin plates. 
Slingers. 
SUp. 

Slip way. 
Smiths. 
Stage-making. 
Staging. 
Stanchions. 
Steel castings. 
Stem. 
Stem post. 
Strapping pipes and tubes. 



Stringers. 

Tank making. 

Tank men.' 

Tanks. 

Task or job work system. 

Templates. 

Thwarts. 

Torpedo defence work. 

Torpedo tabes. 

Tradesmen. 

Truunels. 

Uprights. 

Valves. 

SHIPPING. 

Abaft. 

A.B.'s. 

(Abutment jetty.) 

Aft. 

Allotment note. 

Amidships. / , 

Anchor watch. 

(Ballast-heaving trade.) 

Battens. 

Belaying pin. , 

Bending.' 

Beneaped. 

Berth. 

Bilges. 

Bilge water. 

Blocking.^ 

Blocks. 

Blood money. 

Boatswain. 

Boom. 

Bow. 

Boxing fleets. 

Bulkhead. 

Bunker coal. 

Bunkering. 

Bunks. 

C!able chains. 

Cable rope. 

Chain locker. 

Charterers. 

Chocks. 

Coal hulk. 
'Coaling a steamer. 

Coal trimmers. 

Coal trimming hobhlers. 

Coal workers, 

Colliers.2 

Combings. 

Crimping. 

Deals. 

Deck hand. 

Deck houses. 

Decks. 

Deep sea tugs. , , 

Demurrage.^ 

Derricks. 

Disrating. 

Dog watches. 

Donkey men. 

Double bottoms of .ships. 

Embargo, 

Fiddley. 

First class boats. 

Forecastle. 

Fore-peak. 

Foresail. 

Foreward. 

Forward. 

Frames. 

Freemen. 

Free on board principle. 

Freightage 

Freighters of coal. 

GafB. 

Galley. 

Guy. 

Hatch : — 
After. 
Main. 

Hatchways. 

Heaving the lead. 

Hobbling pilot. 

Hoist men. 

Holystoning. 

Hoppers.' 

Iron ore men. 

Jettison. 

Jettf. 



Keel. 

Lagging a boiler. 

Large boats. 

Lascars. 

Laying down and raising 

moorings. 
Lengths of shafting. 
Light cargo. 
Lines. 
Lloyds. 

Lloyds surveyors. 
Leadline. 
Logging offences. 
Longitudinals. 
Main sail. 
Manning scale. 
Man-rope^. 
Mooring chains. 
Moorings. 
Mooring work. 
Non-freemen. 
Ocean tramps or tramp 

steamers. 
Oil tank steamers. 
Original packages. 
Orlop deck. 
O.S. 

Outport moorings. , . 
Overhaul. 
Palm. 
Pantiles. 
Paper ship. 
Peak. 

Pier head jump. 
Pipes. 
Propellers. 
Quarter. 
Rams. 

Relay system. 
Repair work. 
Runners. 

Running a ship on end. 
Sailing trawlers. 
Salvage work. 
Scabs. , 

Scraping. 
Screw colliers. 
Scuppers. 
Second class boats. 
Shears. 
Shippers. 
Ships' husband. 
Shoots. . 

Side and main drains. 
Small sloop. 
Span. 
Spars. 

Splicing a hawser. 
Stabber. 
Steam trawlers. 
Stem. 
Stern post. 
Stow. 

Stowing the topsail. 
Tank men.' 
Tarring. 
Teemer. 
Three decker. 
Three sticks. 
Timbermen.^ 
Time charter. 
Tips. 
Topsail. 

Torpedo defence work. 
Torpedo tubes. 
Tramp steamers. 
Trimmers. 
Try-sail. 
'Tween decks. 
Two decker. 

Unstowing or breaking out. 
Wasters. 
Water-logged. 
Well decker. 
Winch. 

SHIPWRIGHTS. 

Artificers. 
Chief petty officers. 
Engine room artificer. 
Fair, 
Gunnery. 
i Ironwork. 



Lloyds' surveyors. 
Shipwrights. 
Shore. 
Torpedo work. 



SILK.. 



Dressers. 

Fly. 

Gassers. 

Gymp. 

Plush. 

Beelers. 



Velvet. 



SILVER. 



De-silverising process. 
New Zinc process. 
Old Pattinson process. 

SILVER PLATE MANU- 
FACTURE. 

Silver buffing. 
Silver filing. ■ 
Silver finishibg. 
Silversmith. 
Silver stamping. 

SLATE. 
Back joints. 
Bargain.^ 
Bargain letter. 
Bargain setting or letting. 
Bargain takers. 
Blocks.' 
Caniatad. 

Counter and sub-counter. 
Countesses. 
Crowbar. 
Dresser. 
Dressing slate. 
Dykes. 

Examiner and sub-examiner. 
Foot joints. 
Free stone. 
Gelatine. 
Granite. 
Lessor. 
Letting. 
Levels. 
Lien. 
Loaders. 
Local manager. 
Overlooker and sub-overlooker. 
Poundage. 

Putting shot-holes oH. 
Rockman. 
Rubbisher. 
Rubbler. 
Sett.' 
Setter. 
Setting. 
Sett quarries. 
Slab truck. 
(Slaters.) 
Slate veins. 
Slate bill. 
Splitters. 
Stemmed. 
Timekeepers. 
Tips.' 
Wastes. 
Whistle to whistle. 



SMELTING. 
Converter men. 
(Forges.) 
Gas producer men. 
Melting shop and plant. 
Puddlers. 
Fuddling forge. 
Sample passer. 
Smelters. 

Smelting department. 
Steel workers. 
Stint. 
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STONE. 
Chargers. 
DriU.i 
Drillers.' 
Drivages. 
Free stone. 
Granite. 
Landings. 
Macadam stone. 
Sett.> 

Slate veins. 
Stone. 

Stone headings. 
Tool faced flags. 
(Winstone.) 

STRAW PLAITING (Hats) 

Blockers. 

finishers.^ 

Machinists. 

Plaiter. 

Stiffener. 

TAILORING AND READY- 
MADE C!LOTHING 
TRADE. 
Back money. 
Basting, 

Bespoke department. 
Felling. 
Press :rs. 
Bounders. 
Slop trade. 
Time log. 



TIMBER. 



Battens. 

Deals. 

Logs. 

Planks. 

Teak. 



TIN. 

Smiths. 

Spallers. 

Tin and iron plate workers. 

Tin dressing. 

Tin streams. 



WOOLLEN Aun WORSTED 
(SiTntmsa AND Wbaving). 

Agate. 

Alpaca. 

Bm-ling. 

Calendar. 

Calenderers. 

Circular machine. 

Cloth dressers. 

Combers. 

Condensers. 

Cop packer. 

Cops. 

Cropper workers. 

Cuts. 

Devilling. 

DoSers. 

Doublers. 



Drawers.'-' 

Drawing. 

Dressers. 

Fallen fleeces. 

Feeders.'-" 

Fettlers. 

Flax dressers. 

Flyings. 

Fudd. 

Grey. 

Gymp. 

Honey-comb shawls. 

Jobber. 

Knotters. 

Mending. 

Millner. 

Minders. 

Mohair. 

Mungo. 

Perch. 

Per pack. 

Per tod. 

Per top. 

Pickers." 

Picks. 

Piecers. 

Play. 

Power loom. 

Preparers.' 

Rag grinding. 

Reducing boxes. 

Roving boxes. 

Scouring. 

Scribbling. 

Scribbling machines. 

Sett.' 

Shoddy. 

Side minders. 

Skip. 

Slubbing."'-' 

Spinning frame minders. 

Spinning mule. 

Staple (shorter or longer). 

String in length. 

Sub. 

Swabbing. 

Tacklers. 

Teazer. 

Tenters. 

Top makers, 

Traps. 

Tuning. 

(Valensias.) 

Warps. 

Weavers. 

Weft. 

Willeyer. 

Willeying. 

Winders.' 

Wool combing. 

Wool sorters' disease, 

Woolstaplers, 

Worsted. 

Yam. 

ZINC. 

New Zinc process. . 
Old Pattinson process. 
Spelter. 
Spelter workers. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Absolute piece-work, 

(Affiliated orders.) 

(Alfalfa grass.) 

Aliment money. 

Bate. 

Bevelled wheels feeding in- 
wards, 

Birmingham system. 

Boom,' 

(Branch,) 

Brokers' swipe shop. 

Bulls and bears. 

Byres. 

Cag-mag. 

Chancery joint. 

Cleaners. 

(Clearance.) 

Coal hulk. 

(Coal ring.) 

(Coastwise.) 

(Contrary.) 

Corn chandler. 

Criches. 

Datal work and wages. 

Debenture shares. 

Demurrage.' 

(_Doctrinaire.') 

(Drawing a clearance.) 

Dutch auctions. 

(Etiolation.) 

(Etiology.) 

(Fend.) 

(Fettling up.) 

(Financial rings.) 

Feu system. 

Fur pullers. 

Furth. 

Gaffer! 

Game of grab. 

Gangers, 

(Gangers,) 

Gelatine, 

(Gentile settlements.) 

Hobblers. 

House jobbers, 

(Huth's.) 

(Indifferently.) 

Jib. 

Jib crane. 

(Jobbing men.) 

JoUy, 

(Labourers,) 

(Lager beer,) 

Malmgering, 

Members : — 
Affiliated, 
Full. 
Honorary. 

(Moot.) 

(Negated.) 

Ordinary shares. 

Packers.' 

(Park-keepers.) 

Payment by billet. 

Payment on the box, 

(Periodicity.) 

Picketing. 

Piece books. 

(Piece-work.) 

(Plumb.) 



Presently. 

(Primordial,) 

Private member of Parliament, 

(Propagators.) 

Purchases. 

Regular timer. 

(Rigging.) 

Ring.^ 

Sacrifice allowance. 

(Salt ring.) 

(Schedule A,) 

(Schedule B,) 

(Schedule D,) 

Set wages. 

Shifting money. 

Shop stewards and contractors. 

Slate club system. 

(Societies : — 

Affiliated. 

Collecting. 

Dividing.) 
Standing charges. 
Strike tdiment. 
Task work. 
Tenement houses. 
(Thatchers.) 
(Tontine.) 
Truck system. 
Ullages. 
Wake time. 
Wastrel portion. 
Weight: — 

Long. 

Short, statute, or imperial. 
(Wheelwright.) 



SLANG TERMS used in 
Vabious Tbades. 

Blacklegging. 
Blackl^s, 
Blacklist, 
Blocking,' 
Bloody, 
(Booze-up.) 
Botch. 
Candymen. 
Charger. 
(Divi. hunting.) 
Doss. 

Doss house. 
Doss house ranger. 
Drill." 
Finer. 
Gabby. 
Higgling. 
Knobsticks. 
Lumpers." 
Pop shop. 
(Rushing system.) 
Scab. 

Scalliwags. 
Scamping. 
(Shackler.) 
Slumped. 
Snatching. 

(Watering stock, capital, esti- 
mates, &c.) 
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